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MODERN FLOUR MILLING IN JAPAN 


By Carro.Lt K. MICHENER 







JHE war in Europe had a 
re) profound effect upon the 
a] co industrial life of Japan. It 

2%, eee developed new enterprises, 
iam} stimulated old ones. Not 
the icast important of these manifesta- 
tion: was the growth of modern flour 
milling. 
beginning had been made in Japan 
in the years following the Russo-Japanese 
war. but it was the period of the Great 
War that exerted the most notable influ- 
enc: upon the rise of the milling industry 
boti: in Japan and China. 

Before the war with Russia, Japan’s 
wheat flour production, which was mainly 
fro. primitive grist mills, was less than 
1,000 bbls a day. By 1911 it had increased 
to nearly 9,000 bbls daily, and at the 
beginning of the war in Europe it was 
approaching 10,000. 

The general diversion of food supplies 
to the warring countries of Europe tem- 
porarily eliminated the competition of 
imported flour, and the effect was a fur- 
ther period of rapid growth in Japanese 
milling. This has continued to the pres- 
ent time, although not on a scale quite so 
phenomenal as in China. Today the total 
daily capacity of the 50 or more modern 
Japanese mills is nearly 25,000 bbls. The 
operating companies number 28. 
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According to figures published by the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce in 1905 the total capacity of 
the Japanese mills then in operation was 
about 1,300 bbls per day. The mills num- 
bered 21, and the operating companies 
16, most of them situated in or near 
Tokyo. 

The pioneer modern plant is said to be 
the Ogibashi mill, belonging to the 
Nihon Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan 
Flour Mill Co., Ltd.), which began opera- 
tions in Tokyo in 1897, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls. Other mills were 
established shortly afterwards, in Tokyo, 
Sapporo, Nagoya and Osaka, which re- 
main the principal milling centers. In 
1905 the production of these plants was 
approximately 400,000 bbls, but a very 
much larger quantity was being produced 
by the old-fashioned grist mills using 
animal or water power. 

The Russo-Japanese war increased the 
country’s consumption of wheat flour. 
Xice has always been Japan’s staple 
cereal, but wheat has occupied a consid- 
erable place in the nation’s diet, and in 
the years following the war with Russia 
Wheat flour began to assume a position of 
increasing importance. Imports of flour 
in 1905 were more than 1,000,000 bbls. 

Five years later, rapid growth of the 
milling industry had radically altered the 
State of affairs. Annual production by 
the modern mills had increased to 1,500,- 
000 bbls. The primitive plants had been 
hard hit, and from more than 2,000,000 
bbls produced annually, they turned out 
less than 1,500,000. Imports fell to a 
hegligible quantity. 
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Assisting in this development was the 
benevolent care of the government, which 
kept the duty on imported flour high and 
the duty on wheat imports low. 

Overbuilding was the natural tendency 
of this vigorous new enterprise. So many 
factories were commissioned between 
1907 and 1911 that production passed the 
point where it could be absorbed by do- 
mestic demand. There had been no de- 
velopment of fields for export. 


The result was a period of precarious 
milling finance. Flour prices fell, and 
two of the largest companies, Toa and 
Nihon, were constrained to enter into an 
agreement to limit production for a time 
to one half their capacity, and to fix 
prices of their competing brands. Bad as 
conditions were for the overdeveloped do- 
mestic trade, imported flour during this 
period was in an equally unfortunate sit- 


uation. From this time on until the be- 














Manchuria Flour Milling Co.’s Plant at Changchun, Manchuria 


ginning of the European war, Japanese 
flour consumption had no apparent in- 
crease. 

The war brought temporary relief to 
the Japanese milling industry, and afford- 
ed an outlet for large quantities of sur- 
plus production. A new period of ex- 
pansion in the manufacture of flour was 
begun, the result of which is that today’s 
capacity is nearly. twice as great as do- 
mestic demand, which is said to be no 
more than 13,000 bbls daily, whereas the 
total daily capacity of Japanese mills is 
22,000. Export has almost ceased, owing 
to keenness of competition from the 
United States, Australia and China, and 
the rate of domestic consumption does 
not appear to be growing appreciably 
larger. 

Added to these difficulties, the Japanese 
mills have had some of the troubles that 
have made the milling industry in China 
a precarious one in the past two or three 
years. Wheat supplies have been meager, 
and the domestic crop has not increased 
commensurately to meet the mill require- 
ments. Mill output, therefore, has been 
smaller than would have been likely even 
with restricted markets. 

The result of this factor and of inade- 
quate rice crops has been a recurrence of 
heavy imports of flour from abroad. The 
Japanese market in the past three years 


has proved increasingly interesting to 
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One of the Older Mills of the Japan Flour Mill Co., Ltd., Tokyo 
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American millers, who sent over nearly 
400,000 bbls in 1921 alone. 

The average production of wheat in 
Japan is about 30,000,000 bus. Imports 
of more than half that amount are the 
country’s annual necessity. The varieties 
brought in are American, Manchurian and 
Australian suitable for 
blending with the soft native product. 
This results in an excellent grade of 
flour, but has made it difficult for the 
Japanese mills to keep prices down to a 
level that will permit successful competi- 
tion with foreigners. 

There appears, as well, to be a consid- 
erable preference for foreign flour, which 
is used largely by the more important 
bakery establishments, which generally 
mix it with the local product in about 
the proportion of two to one. This is 
said to give them a better 


hard wheats, 
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Plant of the Dairi (Japan) Flour Mills 











Manchuria Flour Milling Co.’s Plant at Tiehling, Manchuria 
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cent newspaper accounts, two of the 
largest Japanese milling companies were 
able to pay dividends of 10 and 20 per 
cent on their 1921 operations. 

The largest of the Japanese milling 
companies is the Nihon Seifun Kabu 
shiki Kaisha, a name that translates into 
the Anglo-American style of Japan Flour 
Mill Co., Ltd. This firm already operates 
nine mills, principally in or near Tokyo 
and Kobe, the total daily capacity be ng 
about 8,500 bbls. A new mill for whi 
a contract was let a few months ago 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianap: 
Ind., will increase the company’s t 
capacity to 12,000 bbls. This unit, 
pable of producing 3,500 bbls of f! 
daily, will be the largest in Japan. 
buildings throughout are of re-enfo 
concrete construction, and the sto: 
tanks and pneumatic system for ¢g 
receiving are a decided innovation in 
Japan. 

The next largest Nihon plant is 
3,000-bbl mill at Dairi, planned, su 
vised and completely equipped by {hic 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. in 1915. Tics 
American manufacturers of milling 
chinery had built a 500-bbl plant for the 
same company a few years previous! 

The Dairi factory enjoys an admi? !)le 
situation. The city is near Moji, 01 a 
peninsula at the northern end of ‘hc 
island of Kyushu, a narrow strait se} 
ing it from the island of Nippon. ‘I vere 
is railroad connection with all the im- 
portant towns on the island, and from a 
small port across the strait there is ac- 


cess to the rest of Japan. Its waterfront 
gives it export shipping facilities, tiicse 
having been the first consideration ai he 
time the plant was erected. 

The Dairi mill is in two units, eac! of 
1,500 bbls capacity. The plant is six 
stories high and of concrete construction 
throughout. It is of the daylight type, 
and has ample bin room to take care of 


grain supplies and permit the extensive 
operations of blending and tempering 
made necessary by the use of many va- 
rieties of wheat. 

All wheat handling is done in sacks, 
and this accounts for the absence of the 
familiar bulk elevator to which America 


(Continued on page 960.) 





loaf than 
using 


and a_ whiter 
could be had by 
Japanese flour alone. 

So great has been the 
dearth of Japanese wheat 
in recent crop years that 
Japanese millers are said 
to have used imported 
wheat entirely over consid- 
erable periods. Formerly 
the practice was to mill 20 
or 30 per cent of imported 
grain with the domestic 
product, but it has not 
been uncommon recently 
to find this proportion re- 
versed, 

Two or three years of 
operation at not more 
than 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and for long peri- 
ods at less than 60 per 
cent, have not yielded ex- 
travagant dividends to the 
holders of Japanese mill- 
ing shares. New plants 
erected since 1918 have 
been costly to build and 
expensive to operate. But 
in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, it is interesting to 
note that, according to re- 











Japan Flour Mill Co.’s New 3,500-Bb! Mill at Tokyo 
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“Young Bill,” said Old’ Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ““was low in his mind an’ complainin’ a day or so back 
an’ finally he up an’ allowed it wasn’t through no luck that 
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he'd 


right good, but you take it 
an’ countin’ in the ¢ 
A “ ME 

















ot into the millin’ business. 
does kind of seem that way when the mill ain't goin’ along 
for fifty year or so hand runnin’, 
ay’ the bad, an’ I ain’t ever seen any 
YD: business that’s got as much to it. 
BA. ~ * Sittin’ right here lookin’ down there 
at the red haws bloomin’ along the 
crick an’ hearin’ the water mur- 
Mamurin’ in the tail race an’, best of 
\ all, the kind of sleepy dronin’ of 
‘the mill not only soundin’ sweet 
but bein’ mighty useful besides, I kind 
of feel, Bill, that I can take a few hard 


= 
considerable sight better’n any 


‘Well,’ I says to him, ‘it 


ow an’ then an’ it'd still be a 
t callin’ I know about.’” 








THE PLANK WALKERS 
I’.r years past, and with increasing 
velhemence throughout the period since 
the World War, there has been an al- 
mos! universal complaint among millers 
in tie United States that the intensity of 
competition makes the flour trade large- 
ly unprofitable. A few millers have re- 
mained comfortably silent, and some 
others have doubtless echoed the general 
lament largely as a matter of form but, 
on the whole, conditions have unquestion- 
ably been very far from satisfactory. 
Eagerness to sell has thrown the market 
into the hands of the buyers, and only 
those mills which have a strongly estab- 
lished trade, based on brands of unques- 
reputation, have been able to 
make sales consistently at a profit. 

The fundamental cause, as every 
miller realizes, is over-capacity. Actual 
production is limited by the demand, but 
when the possibility of production is far 
in excess of the total quantity which 
can be disposed of either at home or 
abroad, it means that most of the mills 
must operate at far less than capacity, 
and some of them very little or not at 
all. A lower rate of operation means 
an increased cost per barrel; a_ mill 
which can make a profit on the basis of 
current prices if it can operate to sev- 
enty-five or eighty per cent of its nor- 
mal maximum is likely to face a serious 
loss if its average percentage of pro- 
duction as compared with capacity is 
less than fifty. 

Just what this over-capacity means can 
best be illustrated by the actual figures. 
The United States in the year 1922 con- 
sumed about oné hundred and eleven 
million barrels of flour, and exported 
fifteen million, a total of one hundred 
and twenty-six million barrels, ~AcCOrd>) 


tioned 


ss ~ \ 
ing to The Northwestern Miller’s rec- | 
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ords, carefully checked and revised, there 
Were in 1922 altogether two hundred and 
twenty-eight wheat flour mills in the 
United States each having a daily ca- 
pacity of a thousand barrels or more. 
These two hundred and twenty-eight 
mills, if they were to operate at their 
rated capacities for three hundred days 
in the year, would be capable of pro- 
ducing 153,600,000 barrels of flour, or 
27,600,000 more than the total annual 


} 
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‘domestic consumption and exports. In 
other words, these largest flour mills, 
representing three per cent of the total 
number of mills in the country, have 
an aggregate rated capacity sufficient to 
produce flour twenty-two per cent in ex- 
cess of the total requirements. Dis- 
counting the capacity by a fifth, these 
few mills could still, by running at an 
average rate of eighty per cent of rated 
capacity, produce all the wheat flour the 
country needs for both consumption and 


export. 
In addition to these largest mills, there 
are approximately two hundred and 


thirty-two mills each having a rated 
daily capacity of from five hundred to a 
thousand barrels, and representing a 
maximum potential output of 42,400,000 
barrels a year. Thus four hundred and 
sixty mills, all of them with a daily ca- 
pacity of five hundred barrels or more, 
have a capacity production of one hun- 
dred and ninety-six million barrels year- 
ly, or approximately one hundred and 
fifty-seven million barrels on an eighty 
per cent basis. This lower figure is 
twenty-five per cent over the total re- 
quirements, and yet it accounts for the 
production of only six and a half per 
cent of the total number of mills in the 
country, operating at four fifths of rated 
capacity, 

The third group of flour mills, includ- 
ing all those with capacities between 
itwo hundred and five hundred barrels 
la day, adds four hundred and sixty- 
/eight to the total number, and 38,600,000 
barrels a year to the maximum output. 

In other words, if every flour mill of less 
-than two hundred barrels daily capacity 
were wiped out of existence, and the re- 
maining nine hundred and twenty-eight 
operated at an average rate of eighty 
per cent of capacity, their total flour 
output in a year would amount to ap- 
proximately 187,500,000 barrels. On the 
basis of present total requirements, the 
average rate of operation of these nine 
hundred and twenty-eight mills, exclusive 
of all the smaller ones, would be only 
fifty-four per cent of their rated ca- 
pacity. 

These figures take absolutely no ac- 
feount of the little mills with capacities 
of less than two hundred barrels a day, 
of which The Northwestern Miller’s rec- 
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ords show a total number amounting to 
6,420, representing an aggregate maxi- 
mum flour productivity of ninety-five 
million barrels a year. Many of these 
mills operate seldom or not at all, their 
theoretical flour grinding capacity being 
simply an adjunct to other activities. 
Regarded as a class, their flour produc- 
tion has some influence on the country’s 
total output, but from the commercial 
standpoint the problem is chiefly confined 
to the mills, approximately a thousand 
in number, which seek to do a more or 
less extended flour merchandising busi- 
ness, 

If nine hundred and twenty-eight mills 
can provide all the flour the country now 
requires for consumption and export by 
operating at an average rate amounting 
to fifty-four per cent of stated capacity, 
it is obvious that many of them must 
run far below this figure; in other words, 
at a rate where profitable operation is 
virtually impossible. Even assuming 
that the capacity figures are in many 
cases misleading, it is apparent that, on 
the existing basis, much of the flour 
grinding machinery of the country is in- 
evitably idle for a considerable part of 
the time, representing a dead weight of 
overhead expense on the milling indus- 
try. 

Admitting that present conditions 
show a lamentable disproportion between 
capacity and demand, what are the pros- 
pects for the future? Allowing for a 
steady growth in the population of the 
United States at the rate maintained 
since 1900, and, as an outside figure, an 
increase of twenty-five per cent in the 
per capita flour consumption, the domes- 
tic flour requirements ten years hence 
will be approximately one hundred and 
fifty-three million barrels, or almost ex- 
actly the present aggregate capacity of 
the two hundred and twenty-eight largest 
mills. A thirty per cent increase in 
flour exports would bring the total re- 
quirements for the year 1932 up to one 
hundred and seventy-four million bar- 
rels, a quantity which the existing nine 
hundred and twenty-eight mills of two 
hundred barrels or more capacity, with- 
out any new construction or equipment 
other than that required to maintain 
conditions as they now are, could sup- 
ply by operating on an average basis 
of less than seventy-five per cent of their 
maximum rated production, 

What is the apparent solution of the 
problem? It is clearly, if brutally, indi- 
cated in the reports of the Bureau of 
the Census. In the year 1909 the census 
showed a total of 5,621 mills having an 
annual actual production of a thousand 
barrels of flour or more; in 1914 the fig- 
ure was 5,055, and in 1919 it was 4,332, 
and this despite the fact that 1919 was a 
record year for the total flour output. 
Twenty-three per cent of the anerchant 
flour mills of the United States went out 
of active business in the decade from 
1909 to 1919; of the mills producing 
five thousand barrels or more a year, 
twenty-one per cent disappeared during 
the period. During the same ten years, 
on the other hand, the number of the 
largest mills increased from one hun- 
dred and ninety-three to two hundred 
and seventy-four, or forty-two per cent. 

To some extent this tendency is bound 
to continue throughout the coming dec- 
ade. Profitable operation of any flour 
mill means that its machinery cannot be 
idle more than half the time. On the 
basis of the present requirements, and 
disregarding altogether the 6,420 mills of 
less than two hundred barrels capacity, 


a the answer. 
HEADS OR TAILS 
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an average rate of operation amounting 
to sixty-five per cent would probably 
provide an economically sound basis for 
the flour milling industry. To produce 
this result, seventeen per cent of the 
capacity now represented by these nine 
hundred and twenty-eight mills would 
have to go out of business entirely. 
Something like this is practically cer- 
tain to happen. In the next few years 
a certain number of milling companies 
will of necessity have to walk the plank 
in order that the remainder may con- 
tinue their business existence. The vic- 
tims will not belong exclusively to any 
one class or section; they will be the 
mills which, for one reason or another, 
have not been found equal to the de- 
mands of the tense struggle for life in 
an industry with too large productive 
capacity. Individually their passing will 
be regretted; collectively it will be the 
salvation of the industry as a whole. 
It is for each miller to face the facts 
as they are; to recognize that in the 
ten years from 1909 to 1919 twenty- 
three per cent of the merchant flour 
mills of the country went out of busi- 
ness, and that not than another 
fifteen per cent are likely to disappear 


less 


in the course of the next decade. Will 
he be among those whom the grim 
process of the survival of the fittest 


compels to walk the plank, or will he, 
in the better adjustment of capacity to 
requirements, be among the majority 
who will secure a broader trade and 
surer and larger profits. His own en- 
ergy, the soundness of his milling meth- 
ods and the vigor of his salesmanship, 


Nearly every miller can remember, 
among his boyhood recollections, the de- 
light of finding some innocent-minded 
child who would respond to the proposal 
of “Heads I win, tails you lose.” The 
application of this delightful formula 
was limited, because it could be worked 
more than once only on established half- 
wits, a process which savored of poor 
sport. After the budding speculator had 
gone the rounds of his acquaintances 
and taxed the less intellectual among 
them a cent the price of 
knowledge, the joy of the thing was 
pretty well at an end, to be stored away 
as a gratifying memory along with the 
marbles acquired by dubious methods 
and the sling-shot that used to direct its 
missiles at the minister’s shiny silk hat. 


apiece as 


The queer thing is that millers who 
recall these childhood performances with 
such vivid pride should so completely 
lose sight of their application when it 
comes to a business transaction. “Heads 
I win, tails you lose” is still being played 
extensively in the flour business, with 
certain flour jobbers as the guaranteed 
winners, and with the millers accepting 


-the ungrateful part of the slow-witted 


victims. The worst of it is that whereas 
one youthful lapse in this respect almost 
invariably brought discretion for the 
years to come, there seem to be plenty 
of millers whom no amount of sad ex- 
perience will teach when it comes to 
playing “Heads you win, tails I lose” 
with a flour jobber. 

Week after week, particularly in peri- 
ods of dull business, The Northwestern 
Miller receives reports of. propositions 
sent to flour dealers by millers after 
this general fashion: “Let us ship you 
a car of flour at once, fifty per cent ar- 
rival draft, balance sixty days, you to 
remit on basis of whatever your selling 


xe 
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price may be, less a fixed percentage.” 
The terms and conditions yary from the 
extreme of guilelessness to the maximum 
of subtlety, but the basis of the pro- 
posal is always the same: sell at your 
own price, with a guaranteed profit for 
yourself, and we will pocket the loss, if 
any. 

What happens, not once or twice but 
always? If the market goes down, the 
mill loses anyhow, because it ships 
higher-priced flour to be paid for on a 
lower level. If the market goes up, the 
jobber disposes of his flour by under- 
selling the very mill from which he has 
bought it. If prices remain approxi- 
mately stable, the jobber can move his 
flour only by disposing of it at less than 
the market value, On top of this, he 
deducts his percentage before making 
his final remittance to the mill, Finally, 
since business of this sort can be per- 
fectly well carried on by a buyer who 
has practically no assets, the mill as- 
sumes all the risks incident to the en- 
tire transaction. 

Millers are wont to complain that the 
flour trade is largely unprofitable, and 
that competition has reduced the normal 
margin of return to a figure somewhere 
on the minus side of zero. This. could 
hardly be the case, even with the ad- 
mitted over-capacity of the milling in- 
dustry, if every mill were doing all its 
business exclusively for its own benefit. 
Millers may cut prices enough to reduce 
their profits. to an infinitesimal amount, 
but at least they know, or are supposed 
to know, what it costs to grind and sell 
flour. The thing which knocks the bot- 
tom out of the market is the activity 
of resellers to whom, as a result of the 
millers’ overwhelming generosity, cost 
represents absolutely nothing. 

The dealer who is handling flour on a 
consignment basis is interested solely in 
volume of business. If he cuts prices 
fifty cents a barrel, he may lose a frac- 
tion of his margin, but he can make 
this up a dozen times over by increasing 
the amount of his sales. The cost of 
wheat, of milling, of transportation, of 
legitimate salesmanship, means nothing 
to him. No matter what the market 
may do, he cannot lose, for he can al- 
ways dispose of his flour by a sufficient 
reduction in the price. A very few such 
resellers, complacently financed by their 
mill connections, can do enough business 
in any locality to undermine completely 
all the trade which is soundly based on 
actual costs. 

Frequently the consignment sale is 
thinly disguised by the pretext that the 
remittance price is to be based on “the 
market.” Any miller knows perfectly 
well that in case of a dispute the estab- 
lishment of the market value of flour 
on a given day is a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty. For the purposes of the 
consignment reseller, “the market” is the 
lowest known price at which the flour in 
question, or a comparable grade, is sold, 
whether by the mills or by dealers, many 
of them working on the same elastic 
basis as himself. 

There remains only the hoary, decrepit 
argument that often it is better for a 
mill to market its flour at a loss than 
not to sell it at all, If such sales had 
no further effect, this might be occasion- 
ally true, but it is almost entirely as the 
result of this kind of business that the 
flour trade as a whole is generally so 
unsatisfactory. The mill which puts its 
flour on the market through consign- 
ment selling at an abnormally low price 
in May is shaking the foundations of its 


trade when it attempts to sell at a rea- 
sonable price in.October. It has taught 
its customers to look for cheap bargains; 
they have been successful in the spring, 
and if in the fall they cannot get the 
kind of flour they want at a concession, 
they will turn to some other brand, which 
is then making a bid for trade on the 
basis of sub-market cheapness. 

The consignment-selling miller is, like 
the poor, always with us, and he is re- 
sponsible for many of the complaints of 
those who are trying to sell their flour 
on a legitimate basis. Covering up his 
inevitable losses by erratic bookkeeping, 
beguiling himself with the delusion that 
there is a profit in unprofitable sales if 
only he makes enough of them, he far 
outdistances the “Heads I win, tails you 
lose” small boy in the economic unsound- 
ness of his methods. In boyhood days, at 
least, it was the victor and not the vic- 
tim who proposed the game. 


CHANGING DIRECTION 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, just issued, 
showing in detail the destination of flour 
exports from the United States for the 
month of March, makes it possible to 
complete the record of flour shipments 
abroad for the first quarter of 1923, and 
for the twelve months ending with that 
quarter. A comparison of this twelve 
months’ flour trade history with that of 
the calendar year 1921 shows vividly how 
great has been the recent alteration in 
the course of the export stream. 

In 1921 the principal flour importing 
nations of Europe received sixty-seven 
per cent of the flour exports from the 
United States; in the twelve months end- 
ing with March, 1923, they received for- 
ty-nine per cent. The United Kingdom, 
always the heaviest single buyer, re- 
duced its imports of United States flour 
by almost fifty per cent, from 3,998,000 
barrels to 2,016,000. Flour exports to 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and 
Danzig, Sweden, Italy and Malta all de- 
creased materially; in 1921 this group 
of nations received 5,536,000 barrels of 
United States flour, or thirty-three per 
cent of the total, whereas in 1922-23 the 
figure was 3,013,000 barrels, or twenty 
per cent of the entire export trade. 

A few European nations, on the other 
hand, showed a gain in their imports of 
United States flour, or at any rate held 
a constant volume of trade. This group, 
including Finland, Russia, Turkey, Lat- 
via, Ukrainia and Esthonia, received 
1,666,000 barrels of flour in 1921, or ten 
per cent of the total, and 2,332,000 in 
1922-23, representing sixteen per cent. 
The largest gains were in the cases of 
the new countries, Latvia, Ukrainia and 
Esthonia. 

The decrease of thirty-four per cent 
in the exports of flour to Europe has 
been largely, though not completely, off- 
set by gains in the trade with South and 
Central America and with Asia. The 
flour exports to South America have 
more than doubled since 1921, though 
they still represent only six per cent of 
the total; in 1922-23 Brazil, Venezuela, 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia and 
the three Guianas received altogether 
894,000 barrels of flour from the United 
States. 

The trade with Central America and 
the West Indies has rather more than 
held its own. In 1921 this group, includ- 
ing Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, Jamaica, Pana- 
ma, Guatemala, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the French West Indies, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua, re- 
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ceived 2,378,000 barrels of flour from the 
United States, or fourteen per cent of 
the total exports; in 1922-23 the figure 
had increased to 2,587,000 barrels, a gain 
of nine per cent. 

The most extraordinary change, how- 
ever, has been in the oriental flour trade. 
In 1921 flour shipments to China, Hong- 
kong, the leased territory of Kwantung, 
Japan and the Philippines amounted to 
1,636,000 barrels, or ten per cent of the 
total; in 1922-23 flour exports to these 
same destinations were 3,211,000 barrels, 
or twenty-one per cent of the total, an 
increase of ninety-six per cent. 

In summary, a comparison of the ex- 
port figures for the calendar year 1921 
with those for the twelve months end- 
ing with March, 1923, shows that the ex- 
port flour trade to Europe has fallen 
off thirty-four per cent; trade with 
South America has increased fifty-six 
per cent, with Central America and the 
West Indies nine per cent, and with the 
Orient ninety-six per cent. In 1921 more 
than two thirds of America’s export flour 
went to Europe; in 1922-23 the propor- 
tion was a scant haif. 

The significance of these figures for 
the future of the flour export trade is 
reasonably plain. The United States 
may recover some of the lost ground in 
Europe, but not much; possible gains in 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, Belgium and 
Germany, all of which have of late great- 
ly reduced their purchases of American 
flour, are likely to be offset by losses 
in some of the markets temporarily ex- 
panded by post-war conditions. 

On the other hand, flour from the 
United States is finding a steadily in- 
creasing market in Central and South 
America and the West Indies, and in the 
Orient. Eastern Asia is now receiving 
fifty per cent more United States flour 
than Great Britain and Ireland; Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies are 
larger buyers than Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and the three Scandi- 
navian countries together. 

If the comparative figures mean any- 
thing, they show that the present trend 
of the export flour trade is away from 
Europe and toward the western hem- 
isphere and the Orient. The -European 
trade -is still of enormous value, but 
month by month it represents a steadily 
smaller proportion of the total. The fu- 
ture for the exporting miller seems to 
lie either on this side of the Atlantic or 
across the Pacific, in both cases where 
flour milling is still in its infancy, with 
a capacity totally inadequate to supply 
the demands of millions of people who 
are rapidly increasing their consump- 
tion of wheat products. 

After all, it could hardly be expected 
that Europe, with its large milling ca- 
pacity and its urgent post-war need for 
finding economically profitable labor for 
its people, would continue indefinitely to 
buy great quantities of flour abroad. 
Some flour from the United States and 
Canada it will presumably always im- 
port, for reasons of quality, and also 
because there are many parts of Europe 
which still have milling capacities inade- 
quate to their needs. As a whole, how- 
ever, the future of the export flour trade 
appears to depend less on the struggle 
to maintain a foothold in old markets of 
gradually lessening importance than on 
the ability to establish American flour 
brands and American methods of doing 
business in countries which every year 
are seeing a marked increase in the num- 
ber of people for whom wheat bread is 
the staff of life. 
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THE MOISTURE PROBLEM 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
just issued a second edition of the 
pamphlet entitled “Wheat Flour, Its 
Weight and Moisture Content,” by Harry 
Snyder, the new edition containing 2 
supplement explaining in greater detail 
the methods used by the standards com 
mittee of the Department of Agricu! 
ture in formulating the flour moistur 
standard, including the complete deposi 
tion of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley on ihe 
subject. The pamphlet as it now stan: 
includes within its seventy-two pages 
practically complete history of the (our 
moisture standard question. 

No single service which has been —_1- 
dered by any organization or indivi: || 
to the American flour milling ind 
within the past decade has been 
terially greater in value than this k 
of Mr. Snyder’s. Bringing to his «sk 
the scholarship of a trained chemis'. {he 
shrewdness of an experienced contr. \er- 
sialist, and the practical ability r -lt- 
ing from years of active work in «on- 
nection with actual flour milling, }) has 
formulated a document which is di- 
rect value to every merchant mili r in 
the country, and of equally greai er- 
vice to the government officials ..em- 
selves. 


A year ago The Northwestern \ ‘ler 
had occasion to refer editorially (» the 
many seizures of flour by governme:.! in- 
spectors, particularly on the lL icific 


Coast, on charges of excess moistus. In 
a few instances, doubtless, the action was 


fully warranted, and in many it was 
based on claims of short weight or mis- 
branding as well as on the allegation of 
excess moisture content, but frequently 
the mill’s records demonstrated that it 


had acted in absolute good faith. The 
wide discrepancy between the mill's re- 
port of the moisture content of its flour 
when shipped and the claims of the in- 
spectors at destination suggested that 
the trouble was due to something more 
than moisture absorption in transit or 
storage, and that a possible divergence 
in testing methods might be partly re- 
sponsible for the trouble. 

In such casés, even when the miller 
was absolutely convinced of the gross 
injustice of the seizure, an adequate de- 
fense was exceedingly difficult. It was 
almost impossible to refute the figures 
given by the government inspectors, for 
want of sufficient data on which to base 
an argument. Many cases which prob- 
ably ought to have been contested were 
permitted to go by default, the millers 
suffering heavy losses. What was need- 
ed, and conspicuously absent, was a 
thorough investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, searching enough to make all the 
facts known. - 

This investigation has now been carvied 
out, and its results are at the disp: sal 
alike of the government and of the 1ill- 
ers. It is to be hoped that the outcume 
will be a complete uniformity of me! od 
in moisture determination, with reg: 4- 
tions sufficiently flexible to take rea: '- 
able account of the conditions wi'T 
which flour is milled, shipped and ste «(. 
In any event, Mr. Snyder has mac 4 
definite and permanent contributio: 
the science of flour milling in its | 
tion to the commercial problems of ' ¢ 
merchant miller, and his work has | .:" 
put into such accessible and understa''- 
able form as to make it immedia'«'y 
valuable to every miller who hereai''r 
has any trouble through conflicting ‘ 
dicts as to the moisture content of |\'s 
flour. 
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E WEEK } 
wheat, flour and feed prices all 
tending downward, with flour stocks con- 
siderable and with little demand for 
feed, the week’s market has been con- 
sistently dull, There has, however, been 
sufficient inquiry regarding flour for 
July-August shipment to indicate that a 
revival of buying activity is to be ex- 
pected before long. Export demand is 
sporadic and not heavy. 

The flour production has sunk to about 
its usual June level, with every indica- 
tion that there will be little or no change 
before the new crop of winter wheat 
begins to reach the mills. Quotations 
based on new crop grinding show a very 
wide range; some mills are bidding for 
business at prices which appear wholly 
out of line with the current market for 


September wheat. 





The course of prices for top patents 
is incicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sento'ive markets, two western and two 
easicrn: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Mer 29 ..cstnee $7.00 \ $6.40 
May 22 ..viassn 7.15 6.50 6.50 
May 1 ..cucsees 7.40 6.65 6.70 
RES ee 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 vsseevs 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Se 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Ben, 2 .xctwado 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Mae, 1 .<ssstatte 7.15 6.50 6.45 
ey, to ssvesven 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Mat, 1 ..ccdtiws 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Bept. 1 .oacceee 7.00 6.15 5.65 
ae, 2 vsscauven 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Oe. scuatanhe 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Pane 1 .cccscvece 8.35 7.465 6.85 
May i4, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*] ord high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bier 2 .sisaces 50 $5.1 $5.30 
ay $8 .i<.0eee 5.55 5.20 5.35 
ER ee ee 5.70 5.45 5.55 
meet © iss eanete 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Deb. 2 ssisvawen 5.50 5.20 5.20 
SS eee ee 5.75 5.30 5.30 
an, & icciumawe 5.65 5.20 5.15 
SS re 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Sit, f scoctere 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Oe epee ee 5.30 4.70 4.40 
eS oc ctu teas 5.75 4.90 4.65 
meet © ssccteens 6.05 5.50 5.05 
wane 2 .<ccvneee *6.20 5.96 5.15 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
May 20-26 ....... 42 54 48 
May 1829 ccadececs 46 56 50 
Mee CeBS) dsc icave 560 56 46 
April 29-May 5.. 45 58 46% 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 


July average .... 49 62 45 

June average .... 

May average .... 38 
An approximate average quotation for 

bran of all types in both eastern and 

western markets as reported on May 29 









was $31.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
May 1 
April 1 
March 1 .. 
Feb. 1 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 29.) 
Nasuvitte.—Flour trade is without 
new features at opening of week, de- 
mand continuing dull. Millfeed quiet. 


PrirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
dull and listless. Demand small, due to 
holiday. Millfeed fairly active, with bran 
lower. 


PuinapevpHia.—Flovr dull and un- 
settled, influenced by decline in wheat. 
Millfeed in small supply and steady, but 
demand only moderate. 


Mitwavkee.—Flour trade fair Mon- 
day, but like a vacuum Tuesday, with 
further weakness in wheat. Prices re- 
duced 30c bbl. Rye flour very dull. 
Prices nominally unchanged. Millfeed 
less active and easy, but nominally un- 
changed. 


Burrato.—Better demand for flour is 
reflected in production increase of all 
local mills. Prices are unchanged, and 
cover an unusually wide range. Mill- 
feeds weakened today, following liberal 
western offerings of bran at $30.25, Buf- 
falo. 


New Yorx.—Buyers continue indiffer- 
ent, and market is still dull. A few 
scattered sales of well-known brands re- 
ported, but business is unsatisfactory. 
Export demand exceedingly quiet. Quo- 
tations practically nominal, in absence of 
good sales. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market dull and un- 
interesting. Values lower, in sympathy 
with weak wheat market. Only sales 
reported were those required by buyers 
to fill in until the new crop is on the 
market. Export trade very quiet, al- 
though some flour is moving to South 
America. Millfeed sluggish. 


Cuicaco.—Flour prices about 10@15c 
lower, following the decline in wheat. 
Trade has been dull the first two days 
this week, with buying confined to scat- 
tered sales of single car lots. Feed 
about unchanged. Demand very quiet, 
with little interest in either spot offer- 
ings or feed for summer delivery. 


Boston.—Dullness in local flour mar- 
ket still continues, with liberal arrivals 
and trade well supplied for some time 
to come. Spring and hard winter wheat 
flours openly firm, but pressure to sell, 
and mill agents quietly offering at con- 
cessions and submitting all bids. Mill- 
feed lower, with slow demand and offer- 
ings mostly lake and rail. 


Battimore.—F lour lower and lifeless. 
Buyers still playing to buy at their own 
price, regardless of whether the farmer 
sells his wheat or not. Big fellows are 
evidently trying to feed the world at the 
expense of the farmer or inveigle the 
lambs into going short. Business con- 
fined to scattering cars near-by soft 
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winter straight at $5.25@5.40, in second- 
hand cottons. Feed unchanged and dull. 

Co.tumsvus.—Not much change in the 
flour situation, although a few scattered 
sales of single cars have been reported 
today and yesterday. However, trade 
generally seems to be well supplied with 
old wheat flour. One or two Kansas 
mills are reported to be offering new 
crop straights at $5.60@5.80, in cottons, 
July-August-September shipment, but no 
sales have been consummated. Feed in 
only fair demand; prices unchanged to 
50c lower. 

Toronto.—Canadian domestic prices 
for spring wheat flour were reduced 20c 
bbl today, making top patents $7.10, 
bags included, for mixed cars, and other 
grades at regular spreads. Millfeed de- 
clined $1 ton to $27 for bran and $29 
for shorts, bags, net, delivered. Busi- 
ness quiet. Winter flour holds at old 
prices. Export trade dull at 6d or more 
under last quotations. For spring ex- 
port patents sellers are asking 35s, Lon- 
don basis. 

Kansas Crry.—Continued dullness in 
both flour demand and shipping in- 
structions reported generally by south- 
western mills. Situation in latter some- 
what more restricted and production will 
probably be lighter this week as a con- 
sequence. Decline in wheat prices was 
offset by drop in millfeed market, and 
flour quotations are unchanged to 10c 
lower. Demand for millfeed slowed up 
considerably. Principal activity in bran 
was the covering of short sales on May 
contracts. Market for spot stuff un- 
changed to 50c down. Shorts 50c@$1 
lower. Not much business passing in 
deferred deliveries. June bran is quoted 
at $22@23 ton, the former price being 
for the first half July, August and Sep- 
tember. Bran market erratic, and prices 
quoted range from $19 to $21.50. Prac- 
tically all demand is for immediate ship- 
ment. 





DEATH OF PENNSYLVANIA MILLER 


Announcement is made of the death 
of Mr. Yeager, senior member of the 
Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co. Lewis- 
town, Pa. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by- A. . 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to May 12, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 613 ..cccccccces 2,021 1,937 1,813 
July 1-May 12........ 115,800 110,000 94,075 
Flour, July 1-May 

12, bbls— 
Wxports ...ccccccceses 18,575 14,148 13,913 
IMports ....-.seeeeee 500 540 1,302 
Wheat, July 1-May 

12, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .691,000 723,000 669,000 
BXpOrtse ..ccccccccees 142,121 188,749 252,283 
TempOPts occcccccccecs 14,100 12,104 60,180 
Ground by mills...... 621,298 496,000 423,200 
Wheat stocks, May 

12, bus— 
At terminals ......... 43,873 30,896 12,840 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 46,979 64,694 106,857 





The rice crop of Korea for 1922 yield- 
ed an increase of 3,500,000 bus over that 
of last year. «The area sown to rice in 
1922 was very little greater than that 
of 1921. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


May 27 May 28 

May 26 Mayi19 1922 1921 

. 205,395 219,000 230,630 254,895 
10,025 11,775 10,300 9,880 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 








Duluth-Superior 15,855 19,115 16,505 17,640 
Milwaukée 6,100 6,000 4,000 4,815 

(| PETE 237,375 255,890 261,435 287,230 
Outside mills*..168,990 ...... 179,220 ...+.. 

Ag’ate spring .406,365 ...... 440,655 ...... 
| eee 33,100 30,200 30,600 26,600 
St. Louist ..... 33,500 28,700 32,400 28,700 
Buffalo ........ 108,850 96,130 138,160 72,750 
Rochester ..... 5,400 6,100 7,800 6,800 
CROOND seseves 20,000 21,000 25,500 18,250 
Kansas City....103,835 98,680 78,700 73,700 
Kansas Cityt...260,115 275,845 258,220 220,315 
GUABRS iacccces 14,210 16,290 17,560 10,000 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 25,525 26,165 22,275 20.625 
Salina, Kan. ... 19,985 22,840 35,675 22,245 
Wichita, Kan... 29,770 29,685 22,855 28,185 
Oe 27,900 29,000 16,500 18,800 
Toledof ....... 55,260 64,575 56,565 45,570 
Indianapolis ... 5,720 6,055 8,240 3,285 
Nashville** '.... 80,045 81,135 96,880 81,010 
POPereme, GEO... ceses seecs 14,375 17,525 
MORCCED cccesces 20,175 20,720 26,420 13,785 
TRCOMA .ccsece 12,555 12,136 22,640 24,725 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May 27 May 28 





May 26 May 19 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 36 39 42 46 
BE, BM vewrccses 43 50 44 42 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 52 45 49 
Outside mills* .... 48 45 42 40 
Av. spring...... 42 46 42 44 
Milwaukee ....... 39 38 25 21 
Bie BOOED cccsceces 65 60 61 53 
Bt. Eeowlst ..ccccee 43 36 42 37 
BURRIS 20. cvcccecs 65 58 83 43 
Rochester ........ 29 33 42 37 
CRICAMO .cccssccce 50 52 64 61 
Kansas City ...... 78 74 68 65 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 53 54 49 
Omaha .......+55% 61 79 92 41 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 54 55 48 43 
Salina, Kan. ...... 43 49 77 50 
Wichita, Kan. .... 46 46 34 71 
TOES cccccccccce 58 60 34 39 
THIOEOE cccccccccs 48 50 40 32 
Indianapolis ...... 26 27 36 14 
Nashville**® ....... 44 42 48 40 
Portland, Ore. .... ee 25 36 
Seattle 39 50 26 
Tacoma 21 40 43 
Totals ..cccccees 53 48 50 41 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 





WINTER WHEAT IN ROUMANIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The general con- 
dition of the winter sown wheat and rye 
in Roumania is reported to be favorable, 
largely due to the great quantities of 
snow which fell during February, accord- 
ing to reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. The minister of agriculture is do- 
ing his best to persuade the peasants to 
make up in their spring sowings what they 
failed to plant last fall. There seems to 
be an increasing tendency, however, on 
the part of the rural classes to plant other 
seeds than grain, because of the govern- 
ment’s maximum price fixing policy. 

JoHn Marrinan. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 2. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, . 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia* Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring AIG, POSGGE onc ccc cess scccccese eseee $6.20@ 6.65 $6.50@ 7.10 $.....@..... $6.50@ 6.90 $6.90@ 7.40 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.85@ 8.25 $6.85@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard Patent ... cr cccscccvcccece 5.80@ 6.35 6.35@ 6.85 cc0e eR eeece 6.30@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 5 7 6.60@ 6.85 02ee ee ssee 
ting Gr Me. obs 00000000 8 ¢ecesecse 4.85@ 5.30 5.40@ 5.60 cece oP oes 5.00@ 5.50 5.65@ 6.10 -@.... 5.75@ 6.25 6.25 err: Pere a Seer 
Hard winter short WESOME ccc ccccdecccecseses 5.70@ 6.25 ee 6.35@ 6.70 5.90@ 6.30 6.50@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.00 7.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard WIREEE BUPRIRS 66 ic occ coccccceccccece . 4.90@ 5.15 oo @ ee 5.40@ 5.90 5.15@ 6.00@ 6.40 5.65@ 5.90 6.25@ 6.50 eeoee 6.15@ 6.40 a ee 
Hard winter firat Cle? ......0.0ssccccscccses 4.40@ 4.75 é aes 4.60@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00@ 5.50 san oe esas v0 s cece eee ceses DPicdcce oge@izses 
Soft winter short DACONE .creccccccvcccccser . 5.80@ 6.25 ---@. es Qe 6.10@ co bec ecce 6.05@ 6.30 Peer 7.70 6.20@ 6.45 7.65@ 8.05 
Soft winter WOPRIGME 2. ccccccccccccccccceces 5.20@ 5.55 ooo @e oe @ae 5.30@ 5.50@ 6.10 *5.15@ 5.40 *5.50@ 6.50 7.00 5.75@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.55 
Soft winter first clear ............eeee0: e 4.70@ 4.95 00 ct @anr 4.50@ eres ee a Fee 06 veces 6.50 008 6S eae 4.75@ 5.00 
Rye rn evcese 3.80@ 4.05 4.00@ 4.05 ee @icrece cece @.. 4.50@ 5.10 4.15@ 4.40 --@.. 4.85 ose @ee ao oe 
TO NOUN, MUNN ved cc cssscsccsvects cece 3.60@ 3.85 3.80@ 3.90 x Ser ~@.- — ee 3.55@ 3.80 o0@.-. eee oes mo 
FEED— , 
Sting Wes eo sk cca dence eccccccccceccs 28.560@80.00 25.00@26.00.......-@...-- sv vese verses 73 @. 34.00@35.50 35.00@36.00 34.00@34.25 31.50@32.50 rr, eee 
Hard winter bran .. eeeee ° 27.75 @30.00 es Aa 24.50@25.00 26.00@27.00 --@... a dete «OMe cass cece oceve 34.25 @34.50 ooec ec rsce wane eG s dao* 
UAC WENN ee Bic acca cbcccescccctes 28.25 @30.56 ovece Me sve que 6 OD cins's 27.00 @ 28.00 .-@.. 36.50@37.00  36.00@37.00  34.75@35.00 eeeee@....+ 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)....... -» 80.560@31.00 «ss++@28.00 26.50@27.00 wr Pe oo Bas 36.00@37.00 36.00@ 36.50  35.25@36.00 33.00@34.00  33.00@35.0@ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........-.++ 32.50 @33.65 31.00 @32.00 «see+@28.00 29.50@30.00 ~~ 38.00@39.00 40.50@41.00 39.00@39.75  36.00@37.00 re Rea 
PO CN aes Foe, ocd 5 anc vs. 0.0.0 35.00 @ 36.50 «sees @34.00 oseeR ccsca: | bocce Ponce ogee cdes 40.00 @ 42.00 42.50@ 43.00 «se++@41.00 37.00@38.00 2 eae es cuae 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
ER ck <b kas «+++ @7.10 (49's) $5.00@5.60, (49's) $5.70@6.00 (49's) es Pe i @7.50 $6.30@6.90 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 -@ a Sy 6.40 @6.95 7.75 @8.10 6.90@7.45 


*Includes near-by straights. 





+Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS MEET 


Freight Rate Problem Among Those Con- 
sidered at Annual Convention Held 
in Oklahoma City 


Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxia.—Problems that 
millers of Oklahoma face with reference 
to freight rates constituted the principal 
topic of discussion during the brief ses- 
sion of the annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion on May 22. An address by H. D. 
Driscoll, of Oklahoma City, traffic coun- 
sel for the association, covered the entire 
traffic situation affecting the transporta- 
tion of flour and grain into and out of 
Oklahoma, 

A review of the work done during the 
year by the traffic committee of the asso- 
ciation was made by Myron E, Hum- 
phrey, of the Chickasha Milling Co., chair- 
man of the committee. President T. C. 
Thatcher said millers were justified in be- 
ing optimistic in view of good crop pros- 
pects, general industrial improvement and 
the likelihood of freight rate readjust- 
ments. 

J. F. Kroutil, president Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co., was elected president of the 
association for the next year; John 
Maney, president Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno, was elected vice 
president, and Frank F. Foltz, Oklahoma 
City, and George G. Grogan, general man- 
ager Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 

The new board of directors consists of 
M. EK. Humphrey, of the Chickasha Mill- 
ing Co; Jona A. Ruth, Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher; Karl E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; J. 
Lloyd Ford, Shawnee Milling Co; T. C. 
Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co; William Gwyn, Ardmore Milling 
Co., and E. C. Flesher, Plansifter Milling 
Co. 

In his annual report President Thatcher 
laid stress on the fact that members of 
the association were not banded to fix 
prices or engage in any way in restraint 
of trade. The organization is concerned 
principally with traffic and_ legislative 
matters, he said, and he complimented the 
association on the efforts of its officials in 
helping to defeat unwise proposed legisla- 
tion during the recent session of the legis- 
lature. He paid a high compliment to 
Secretary Foltz for his work during the 
year, and expressed his appreciation of 
the assistance given the association by 
C. V. Topping, of Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
and E. H. Hogueland, traffic representa- 
tive of the league. 

The report of Secretary Foltz reviewed 
his work with reference to legislative and 
traffic matters, and in general the work 
of the traffic committee and. the traffic 
counsel. Unfavorable conditions touch- 
ing the milling industry have been ex- 
perienced during the past year, he said, 
including short crops, heavy Texas buying 
of Oklahoma wheat which affected prices 
here, and discriminatory freight rates, as 
a consequence of which mills were able to 
operate at only about one half capacity. 

He reported a membership of 21 in the 
association, with mill capacities aggregat- 
ing 14,080 bbls. One concern, the Flesher 
Milling Co., of Dover, which went out of 
business, was dropped from the roll dur- 
ing the year. There are 12 mills in the 
state, he said, that should be members, 
and some of these have indicated their 
intention of joining. Six meetings were 
held during the year in Oklahoma City, 
and one in El Reno. 

In his review of the rate situation Mr. 
Driscoll called attention to the association 
having recently filed a complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 
ing for the same rates on flour as apply 
on wheat to Texas from points in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado. “As a general rule,” he said, 
“wheat and flour take the same rates, and 
Oklahoma millers contend that a higher 
rate on flour than on wheat discriminates 
against them. This case probably will 
be heard within the next two months.” 

“Oklahoma ranks fifth in the United 
States in the production of wheat,” Mr. 

eDriscoll said, “and the milling capacity 
is considerably under the surplus produc- 
tion, The mills operate no more than one 
third capacity, and therefore it is well 
that a traffic committee be formed to de- 
termine the reasons therefor and to se- 
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cure the removal of any rate discrimina- 
tions that exist. 

“Tt is certainly to the interest of every 
one in the state that mills operate to ca- 
pacity throughout the year, thereby giv- 
ing employment to more people, reducing 
their manufacturing costs, and retaining 
the feed in this state. Whatever changes 
in freight rates are necessary to bring 
about this condition should be demanded, 
and when hearings before the commis- 
sions are announced, the millers should 
attend and give the commissions the in- 
formation upon which to base a proper 
decision.” 

George G. Sohlberg, president .Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and J. R. 
Lankard, president Kingfisher Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kingfisher, were appointed 
members of a committee to assist the sec- 
retary in compiling and publishing a his- 
tory of the milling industry in Oklahoma. 

About 30 millers attended the meeting, 
and a majority remained over to take 
part in the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association. The 
millers joined with the grain dealers and 
the Oklahoma City Grain Exchange in a 
banquet given that evening. 

Among those in attendance were: El 
Reno, K. E. Humphrey, Gilbert Hum- 
phrey, John O’Brien, John Maney, W. H. 
Boone, H. C. Hicks, H. A. House; King- 
fisher, Jona Ruth, J. R. Lankard, F. D. 
Yergler; Oklahoma City, George G. Sohl- 
berg, Earl C. Flesher, H. D. Driscoll, 
George G. Grogan, T. C. Thatcher, Mor- 
ris Wilkins, Frank Foltz, R. T. Howle; 
El Paso, Texas, Oscar J. Allen; Ardmore, 
W. M. Gwyn; Ada, R. C. Garrett; Elk 
City, F. J. Graham; Wichita Falls, Texas, 
G. H. Wilson, Jr; Enid, John K. Landes, 
A. E. Callahan; Perry, H. J. Jackson; 
Chickasha, Myron E. Humphrey; Geary, 
E. R. Lehman; Ponca City, J. W. Recks, 
D. J. Donahue, Jr; Alva, C. G. McGin- 
ness. 

A group of Texas millers on their way 
here to attend the meeting, delayed by 
washouts, made the final lap of the jour- 
ney by motor, arriving too late to attend 
the conference. 

Osear J. Allen, general manager of 
the Globe Mills, El Paso, Texas, made the 
longest journey of any miller to attend 
the Oklahoma meeting. His company has 
no interests farther east than El] Paso. 
“New Mexico and Arizona will have a 
fairly good wheat crop,” he said, “but we 
are dependent largely on Kansas wheat 
to operate our mill.” Conditions in 
Mexico, Mr. Allen said, are improving, 
and American interests are reviving 
business in that country. While it is gen- 
erally believed that the United States will 
soon recognize Mexico, Americans are 
not disposed to rush in ahead of recogni- 
tion, he said. “We should not overlook 
the fact that the Mexicans are diplo- 
mats,” he said. “We are not superior to 
them in the arts of diplomacy.” 





INCREASED RUSSIAN ACREAGE 

The area of fall crops in Russia for 
1922-23, as given in Economic Life, April 
15, is roughly estimated to be about 
62,000,000 acres, and that under spring 
crops will be about 98,000,000, or a total 
of 160,000,000 acres, The total area in 
1921-22 is estimated to have been about 
135,000,000 acres; inf 1920-21, 146,000,000; 
in 1916-17, 213,000,000. 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 

Great Farts, Mont.—Acceptances of 
invitations to address the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Helena, Mont., June 
15-16, have been received from John G. 
McHugh, secretary Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, John R. Mauff, execu- 
tive vice president Chicago Board of 
Trade, and Charles Quinn, secretary Na- 
tional Association of Grain Dealers. It 
is also announced that Captain Murray 
Guthrie, of Minneapolis, will be in at- 
tendance and address the meeting on the 
progress of the campaign of “Eat More 
Wheat.” 

It has been reported that an effort is 
shortly to be undertaken by the Montana 
department of agriculture to take up 
consideration of handling charges by ele- 
vators, and the intimation has gained 
currency that the purpose is to bring 
about some reduction. This matter will 
be one of the important subjects before 
the association. Charges in Montana are 
now as low as they can be if operating 


companies are to receive a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment, it is claimed. 

It is expected that there will be a satis- 
factory attendance, as there has recently 
been more than usual interest among ele- 
vator companies in becoming affiliated 
with the organization. The arrangements 
for the convention are being perfected by 
W. G. Kirkpatrick, general superintend- 
ent of the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
who is vice president of the association, 
and by Jared Watkins, the executive sec- 
retary of the grain dealers. P. F. Brown, 
of Lewistown, is president. 

Joun A. Curry. 


“EAT MORE WHEAT” DINNER 


Washburn-Crosby Co. Officials Entertain 
Macaroni Delegates to Grocers’ Con- 
vention in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Guy Thomas, 'T. 
L. Brown, A. L. Ruland, C. L. Miller, 
F. R. Eaton and W. M. Ringler, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., gave a dinner on 
Wednesday evening, May 23, in one of 
the private dining rooms of the Willard 
Hotel, to the macaroni manufacturers 
attending the American Grocers’ Associ- 
ation convention. Mr. Brown acted as 
toastmaster, and after welcoming the 
guests of the evening on behalf of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., introduced Mr. 
Thomas as the principal speaker. 

Mr. Thomas outlined the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. This great national 
movement, he said, could only succeed 
in full measure if the macaroni manufac- 
turer as a producer of wheat products 
would realize his responsibility and do 
his part. There was no doubt, he said, 
that every manufacturer of macaroni 
saw an opportunity to increase the sale 
of his products through this campaign. 
There was also no doubt that he wanted 
to help in the most effective and intelli- 
gent way possible. 

Mr. Thomas’ talk was followed by an 
enthusiastic discussion of the campaign, 
participated in by every macaroni manu- 
facturer present. This led to the ap- 
pointment of Andrew Ross, manager of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, plant of the Armour 
Grain Co., to act as chairman in bring- 
ing the “Eat More Wheat” campaign be- 
fore the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which will meet at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, June 12-14. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, speaking on the cam- 
paign, said that the question of how far 
this appeal could be made successful de- 
pended very largely on the quality of 
products that the macaroni manufacturer 
makes. The appeal must be through 
better products, As soon as the mac- 
aroni manufacturer began to buy on 
price it was a certainty that his quality 
would deteriorate, even to the point 
where customers would not only not 
“Eat More Macaroni” but cease to eat 
it altogether. 

Mr. Eaton, who is Potomac states 
manager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
addressed the monthly meeting of the 
Quality Service Grocers, Baltimore, on 
Tuesday evening, May 22, on the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign. The meeting 
was held at the Hotel Rennert, preceded 
by a dinner, and was attended by 200 
grocers and their friends, and a delega- 
tion of 25 prominent manufacturers who 
are members of the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association and officers 
of both the wholesale and retail grocers’ 
associations. 








J. H. Wootriwce. 





MEXICO FLOUR IMPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During 1922 Mex- 
ico imported 295,354 bbls flour from the 
United States and milled about 600,000, 
in addition, from wheat imported from 
this country, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
E. E. Evans. Practically all Mexican 
flour imports come from the United 
States. American flour is used principal- 
ly for mixing with the softer Mexican 
flour. A medium high grade hard wheat 
flour is preferred. Most of the American 


flour is sold through resident agents. The 
annual consumption of wheat flour in 
‘Mexico is estimated at 2,000,000 bbls. A 
large proportion of this is distributed 
through Mexico City. ; : 
Joun Marrinan. 





May 30, 1923 
LAKE FREIGHTS CONTROL 


Royal Commission Finds Canadian Shipping 
Companies Guilty of Extortion— 
Excessive Earnings Shown 


Toronto, Ont.—The royal commission 
appointed by the Canadian government 
to investigate last year’s high rates of 
freight on grain between Canadian u))- 
per lake ports delivered its findings to 
Parliament on May 18. The members of 
the commission were Dr. S. J. McLewn, 
Ottawa, Levi Thompson, K. C., Qu’.\;, 
pelle, and General Tremblay, Quelv, 
The finding is unanimous. 

The report of the commission expres-cs 
disbelief as to the accuracy of the cyi- 
dence presented by the doping Coin- 
panies to show that their earnings were 
not excessive. It also seriously questions 
their comparisons as to the relative c. is 
of services to Canadian and Un'i-d 
States shippers. These compari. ns 
were made to justify the enormo ly 
higher rates on Canadian, as comp -vd 
with United States, grain. 

The charge that Canadian shiy) ing 
companies combined to control anc in- 
crease rates beyond a competitive | «sis 
is accepted by the commission as pr. en. 
This purpose is accomplished by the 
maintenance of two, or at most {'rce, 
chartering agencies, operating in W ‘iini- 
peg, through which all grain spac. in 
Canadian vessels is allotted. These + :en- 
cies have interlocked control. 

The commission also condemns the 
practice of shipping companies i); al- 
lowing these chartering agencies to mo- 
nopolize the outturn insurance on ¢ rain 
and forcing all shippers to place ach 
insurance with said agencies at diiuble 
the rates to be had elsewhere. 

The recommendations of the con 
sion are as follows: 

(1) Supervision of rates charge: for 
the transportation of grain betwee, Ca- 
nadian lake ports be placed in the j.nds 
of the railway commission, or some 
other independent commission, wit! the 
assistance of advisers and experts. the 
commission to establish maximum r:tes, 
and to rule that any rates charge in 
excess of these should be deemed illegal. 

(2) Power should be placed in the 
hands of the governor-in-council to sus- 
pend the coasting laws whenever thought 
necessary. . 

(3) All vessel brokers or agents 
engaged in chartering space for grain 
be prohibited from writing cargo for 
outturn insurance. 

(4) All vessel brokers shall furnish 
to grain dealers a detailed statement 
showing the space, date of shipment and 
destination for carriage of grain char- 
ters entered into each day. 


A. H. Battery. 





Tnis- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION REPORTS 

The Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, has addressed the 
following letter to the milling industry 
of the United States: 

“The returns from the questionnaire 
mailed from this bureau on April 20 to 
the merchant millers of the country are 
practically all in favor of the monihly 
surveys of wheat ground and wheat mill- 
ing products. The bureau is glad to 
gather these statistics, provided it has 
the prompt co-operation of those in‘cr- 
ested. In order to make the data of 
greatest value they should be publis'ied 
as soon as possible after the close of 
the month to which they relate. If the 
returns reach us by the tenth of ‘he 
month it will enable us to issue the ! I- 
letin by the fifteenth. 

“The first of the surveys will be (or 
May, 1923, and will cover the bus. .'!s 
of wheat ground, the barrels of what 
flour manufactured, the pounds of w! «at 
offal produced during that month, 1d 
the total daily capacity of each mill. 

“There are inclosed two copies of ‘he 
schedule, and if you will kindly su))'y 
the information promptly on one ¢ }\'y 
and return it in the official envelope i”- 
closed, it will be very much apprecia’:(. 
A duplicate ouhetale is sent in or’: 
that you may keep a copy for your fil: -. 





In 1919 Japan shipped 30,000,000 ye" 
($15,000,000) worth of starch to In: 
land. In 1922 not over $750,000 wor'!) 
was exported to that country. H:'-" 
prices in Japan have almost killed ‘!:'s 
export trade. 
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NATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE 





Meeting in Aid of the American Wheat Farmer Is Called by State Governors 
and Others for June 19-20, at Chicago 


NOTE.—Following is the text of a joint 
call for a “national wheat conference,” is- 
sued to the press of the country in advance 
of a more extended summons: 

More than 10,000,000 men, women and 
children of the United States are directly 
interested in the production of wheat. 
The dissatisfied condition of a large por- 
tion of our agricultural population is 
very largely due to the price of wheat, 
which, measured by the cost of production 
or by the purchasing value of the farm- 
er’s dollar, is lower today than in a half 
a century past. 

Failure to bring relief to the farmer 
from his present situation will have a se- 
rious ¢ffect upon every other industry and 
upon the consuming public, for perma- 
nent prosperity of the whole nation de- 
pend: upon conditions being satisfactory 
upon the fields and farms that support 
the nation’s physical life. A fair price 
for the wheat crop means purchasing 
to the farmer, smoking chimneys 


OW 
for \merican factories, and a full dinner 
pail “or American workers. 

Tie disparity between our land values, 
taxe and labor, our standards of living 
and ‘hose of other wheat producing na- 
tions of the world makes it impossible for 
us t+ sell our surplus profitably in the 
open :narkets of the world, It is not a 
mar! | we need for our wheat, but a 
prof.ble market. Realizing that higher 


prices for wheat can come only through 
incre: sed demand, an outlet for our sur- 
plus production must be found in the 
Uniied States by educating the public 
taste 'o consume more wheat and the 
comp:nion products of the farm which 
accompany wheat in consumption. 

To the end that we may find a satisfac- 
tory solution for the situation which now 
conironts the United States, seriously 
imperiling the structure on which our 
prosperity is built, we call a National 
Wheat Conference to be publicly held in 
Chicago, June 19-20, 1923. To said Na- 
tional Wheat Conference we invite repre- 
sentatives of organizations of agriculture, 
commerce, elevators, railroads, millers, 
bakers, retailers; also of educational 
bodies and of all other industries related 
to the production, manufacture and con- 
sumption of our wheat crop, together with 
individuals interested in the solution of 
economic questions affecting the nation. 

Committee on Call: J. A. O. Preus, gov- 
ernor of Minnesota; Len Small, governor 
of Illinois; Jonathan M. Davis, governor 
of Kansas; Arthur M. Hyde, governor of 
Missouri; R. A. Nestos, governor of 
North Dakota; A. V. Donahey, governor 
of Ohio; John C. Walton, governor of 
Oklahoma; Arthur Capper, senator from 
Kansas; Royal S. Copeland, senator-elect, 
New York; O. E. Bradfute, president 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Charles S. Barrett, president National 
Farmers’ Union; Sherman J. Lowell, 
master National Grange; George E. 
Chamberlain, United States Shipping 
Board; Aaron Sapiro, attorney. 





DECREASE IN KANSAS WHEAT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas wheat 
crop this year is placed at 99,538,000 
bus hy the May report of the state board 
of agriculture. Although the state’s 
sixth largest crop, it is the first time in 
five years it has fallen under 100,000,000 
bus, and it is about 25,000,000 bus less 
than the five-year average. This report 
of the board of agriculture is the small- 
est of any estimate made this season, 
and is about 16,000,000 bus lower than 
the last federal report figures. Last 
year's crop was 116,745,000 bus; two 
Mocs on cy three years ago, 
seo. 008 ,» and four years ago, 145, 

The average yield per acre on the 
area left for harvest is estimated at 12.34 
bus, compared to 9.50 last year. The 
largest prospective yields are in Reno, 
Sedgwick and Sumner counties. The 
counties in the central third of the state 
promise to produce 64.7 per cent of the 
total crop for the state. 

In the main, the growing crop is 
thrifty in appearance, and growers be- 
lieve the moisture in the soil now is suf- 
ficient to. carry the crop to maturity,” 
the report says. 





Damage from insects and freezing 
temperatures was reported in various lo- 
calities. Harvest is expected to begin 
in the southern tier of counties between 
June 15 and 18. 

Harvey E, Yanrtis. 





GROCERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


American Wholesale Association Convenes in 
Washington, D. C.—Better Understand- 
ing With Public Urged 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Establishment of 
a better understanding with the public 
should be one of the chief concerns of 
members of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, J. H. McLaurin, of 
Jacksonville, Fla. the organization’s 
president, told the 1,000 delegates to 
the thirty-first annual convention, which 
opened at the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, on May 22. 

Dealers were urged to prepare in 1923 
to tide over a period of depression in 
1924. Mr. McLaurin said prices this 
year would remain firm, except in the 
auto and building trades, but that a 
slump would come next year. During 
February, he said, wholesale prices went 
up one point and raw materials six, with 
a prospect of a continued rise due to 
the business boom. Tendencies toward 
decline, he said, were the unusual build- 
ing boom, with consequent abnormally 
high rates for material and labor; prob- 
able decrease in railroad expansion, re- 
leasing labor and materials for other 
purposes; and the activity of sugar and 
certain promotion stocks. 

Mr. McLaurin warned dealers to enter 
into short time contracts only, amass 
reserves to meet a possible bad spell, and 
follow the market in setting prices. 

Legislation to overcome judicial deci- 
sions that “resale price maintenance con- 
tracts are illegal at common law and 
under the Sherman act,” and to permit 
the manufacturer of a standard article 
to determine that it shall be sold at a 
standard price, was advocated by Charles 








W. Dunn, of New York, counsel for the _ 


American Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said -the economic condition of 
agriculture was on the upward trend. 
Prices of agricultural products were 
still out of line with prices of most 
other things, he added, but there were 
many indications promising improve- 
ments. 

A hopeful note for the future of trade 
associations was struck by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in ad- 
dressing more than 600 members of the 
association at their annual banquet on 
Thursday night, May 24. Mr. Hoover 
declared that a conscience in business 
had been established during the war. -He 
praised the wholesale grocers for their 
co-operation with the Food Administra- 
tion in that period. He added that in- 
dustry and commerce would be carried 
on in the future, not on law, but on the 
spirit of altruism which had been en- 
gendered during the war crisis. There 
was undue restraint in trade association, 
Mr. Hoover said. The laws now con- 
trolling were made at a time when col- 
lective action in the form of the trade 
association of today was unknown. After 
citing the functions of such organiza- 
tions, Mr. Hoover declared there was 
pressing need for collective action and 
collective strategy if business conditions 
were to be permanently stabilized. 

Mr. Hoover said that, as a result of 
an exhaustive study made by the De- 
partment of Commerce, he would sug- 
gest, not the repeal of the Sherman act, 
but modification which would require the 
trade association to file with a duly con- 
stituted government agency a_ pro- 
gramme of the work to be done by such 
an organization. As long as the trade 
association continued to serve the pub- 
lic interest, he added, it should be un- 
molested, 

Asserting that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission functions practically only in a 
negative way, and that complaints are 
frequently filed against individuals who 


_in trust with the widow, 





have violated no law, but who are in- 
jured by the publicity given such com- 
plaints, the convention passed resolu- 
tions at the closing session which would 
put an end to such a condition, 

The body recommended that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act be so amend- 
ed as to authorize the commission to file 
general investigations for the determina- 
tion of the propriety and fairness of 
business practices, on its own motion. 
The resolution points out that there 
should be no complaint filed against in- 
dividuals charging unfair practices un- 
less the investigation proves that a prac- 
tice is unlawful. The resolution cites the 


recommendation of Secretary Herbert* 


Hoover in this respect, and states that 
the association is in sympathy with his 
views. 

Another resolution passed by the as- 
sociation would amend the acts to regu- 
late commerce in order to allow ship- 
pers three years within which to file 
complaints with the commission for the 
recovery of overcharges, and _ three 
months from the time the shippers are 
notified in writing that the carriers have 
declined payment of the claims, within 
which to file suits in courts of law. 

J. H. McLaurin, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion for the fourteenth consecutive term. 

Vice presidents elected: first, Guy V. 
Lewis, Cincinnati; second, J. M. Rad- 
ford, Abilene, Texas; third, Alger Fow- 
ler, Seattle, Wash; fourth, J. C. Felsen- 
thal, Memphis; fifth, A. C. Clark, 
Aurora, Ill; sixth, H. T. Gates, Rich- 
mond, Va. Miss J. F. Branscomb, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.. was named assistant secre- 
tary, and Mrs. N. J. Hunter, of the 
same city, assistant treasurer. 

The convention adjourned without 
naming a city for the next annual con- 
vention. 

The American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held an executive ses- 
sion, preceded by a dinner in the cabinet 
room of the Willard Hotel, Wednesday 
evening, May 23, and decided to hold its 
annual convention at Minneapolis, in 
September. 

On May 23 the grocers were taken by 
special train to Baltimore, where they 
were the guests of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. and the McCormick Co. 
After a tour of inspection of these com- 
panies’ plants, luncheon was served and 
souvenirs given to all. 

The National Fruit Products Co.,, 
Washington, entertained the ladies on a 
boat trip, May 24, to Mount Vernon. 


J. H. Woorripce. 





GALT WILL REWARDS EMPLOYEES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Presbyterian 
Home of Washington, D. C., is remem- 
bered with a bequest of $3,000 in the 
will of Ralph L. Galt, Sr., wholesale 
flour and feed jobber, Who died here 
May 17. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa. is to receive $1,000. 
Each of the following employees of the 
testator is to receive $1,000: William T. 
Betts, Nelson H. Duvall, Braxton L. 
Mohler, John A. Becker and Charles A. 
Aue. 

The remainder of the estate is left 
Mrs. Rachel 
C. S. Galt, and Henry A. Davis and 
William T. Betts, as trustees. The lat- 
ter are directed to pay one fourth of 
the income from the estate to the son, 
Ralph L. Galt, Jr., one eighth to each 
of the two granddaughters, Dorothy and 
Henrietta Galt, and the remaining half 
to the widow. Mrs. Galt is bequeathed 
all her husband’s personal property. 


J. H. Woorrmee. 





ONTARIO FLOUR MILL BURNS 

Toronto, Ont.—The 200-bbl flour mill 
and a warehouse of the Renfrew (Ont.) 
Flour Mills, Ltd., burned on May 21. 
The elevator, office building and another 
warehouse containing $75,000 worth of 
flour, although also threatened, were 
saved. The loss is estimated at $225,000, 
of which $150,000 is represented by the 
mills and machinery and $75,000 by flour. 
Sufficient insurance to cover the loss is 
carried. The Hon. T. A. Low, M.P., is 
president of the company, W. T. Guest 
vice president, and J. Phillips secretary- 
treasurer. The cause of the fire is un- 
known, but is presumed to have been 
either spontaneous combustion or a dust 
explosion. A. H. Battey. 
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WEIGHT CHANGE PROPOSED 


Hundred as Substitute for Bushel Recom- 
mended to Congress and States for 
Grain and Vegetables 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The conference 
of weights and measures officials from 
the several states, meeting at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, has adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that Congress and 
the states establish hundred weights in- 
stead of bushel weights as the standard 
unit of measure in transactions in grain 
and vegetables. 

In the discussion of the resolution it 
was brought out that the unit varies in 
different states, which permits fraud and 
creates a good deal of confusion. 

The conference also adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending the adoption of the 
net ton of 2,000 lbs as the standard meas- 
ure for both bituminous and anthracite 
coal, and suggested regulations defining 
the quality of fuel, its heat value, and 
the effect of exposure to weather both 
in transit and in storage. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








BRUSSELS CONFERENCE RULES 

New York, N. Y.—F. H. Price, who 
attended the meetings of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States as a 
delegate from the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, has reported especially on the 
decision regarding the Hague Rules. One 
group of the Chamber of Commerce hav- 
ing to do with transportation problems 
considered these rules, and Judge Hough 
gave his report of the Brussels confer- 
ence, at which he represented the United 
States. 

A resolution in favor of the Hague 
Rules (now called the Brussels Rules) 
was passed by this group, the only op- 
position being from the American insti- 
tute of meat packers. The resolution 
was then submitted to the open meeting 
of the Chamber ot Commerce, and the 
following recommendation adopted: 

“The last annual meeting testified to 
the chamber’s continuing interest in the 
Hague Rules respecting the bills of lad- 
ing under which merchandise is carried 
by sea. These rules should result in 
rights and liabilities as between vessels 
and shippers which are equitable to both, 
are suited to the conditions of carriage 
of goods by sea, and are calculated to 
facilitate the use of ocean transporta- 
tion. After a year of discussion, the 
Hague Rules were in the latter part of 
1922 revised in order that they may fur- 
ther promote these purposes. In the re- 
vised form they have been accepted by 
a diplomatic conference, in which the 
United States was represented. Ap- 
propriate action should be taken for 
ratification of these rules, in order that 
further progress may be made.” 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD 

Kansas City, Mo.—A letter received 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, from its European sales 
manager, John C. Koster, who has been 
abroad for several months, contained the 
following information regarding condi- 
tions in Germany: 

“The situation in Germany is not sat- 
isfactory. There is more unemployment, 
and the cost of living is rising daily. 
Train service has been considerably cur- 
tailed. French and Belgians are not be- 
ing served in hotels and restaurants, 
and the feeling against France is intense. 
All this, as well as the sudden slump 
and rise in marks, makes business rotten. 


Many people lost heavily.” 


The Larabee company also received 
the following letter from its representa- 
tive in Norway, giving an insight into 
the situation in that country: 

“We have just had a change in gov- 
ernment here. The radicals failed on 
the prohibition question when ‘hot wines’ 
of up to 21 degrees were released. Our 
new Conservative government has al- 
ready withdrawn the grain monopoly bill 
proposed by the last government. In- 
stead it is now preparing a bill releas- 
ing the pete trade on special condi- 
tions. This bill will be dealt with by 
our parliament during the fall, and it 
is hoped that the grain and flour trades 
will then again be released. It is esti- 
mated that Canadian mills from the be- 
ginning of this year sold about 100,000 
100-kilo bags of flour to Norway.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Conditions Favorable in Spring Wheat Area 
—Seeding Completed in Western Can- 
ada—Hoppers in Montana 





Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The condition of 
the growing crop in the Northwest is 
all that could be desired. Folowing the 
heavy rains on May 19-20, the weather 
has been of the made-to-order variety, 
and most stations report growth as far 
advanced as a year ago at this time. 
A few scattering points say that the 
surface of the ground is becoming dry 
and that rain at this time would be bene- 
ficial. ‘There is plenty of subsoil mois- 
ture, however, and, generally speaking, 
the outlook, aside from the decrease in 
acreage, is favorable. One Mineapolis 
house has completed a survey of the 
spring wheat acreage and estimates the 
reduction for Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana at 18.6 per 
cent, compared with 1922. This is about 
in line with the estimates of other com- 
panies. 

Winnirpec, Man.—A_ comprehensive 
crop report issued by the Manitoba Free 
Press, compiled from returns received 
from about 300 western points, indicated 
that in Manitoba wheat seeding would 
be completed during the week ending 
May 26. In nearly every case, where 
decrease in wheat acreage is shown, in- 
crease in coarse grains and fodder crops 
is reported. Of all the western prov- 
inces, Manitoba seems to have the best 
supply of moisture, and, although later 
than usual, crops in this province will 
have an exceptionally good start, owing 
to excellent condition of land for seed- 
ing. At time of writing, Saskatchewan 
has practically all wheat seeded. While 
reports generally show sufficient moisture 
and germination good, a number of 
points need rain. The previous cool 
weather has insured well-rooted crops. 
The grasshopper menace appears to be 
well in check, and no trouble is antici- 
pated from this source. Labor in this 
province is scarce, Conditions in Al- 
berta appear to be reversed this spring, 
the south having a good supply of mois- 
ture, and the north being much drier 
than could be desired. While the land 
held sufficient moisture for good germi- 
nation, rain is now needed to insure sat- 
isfactory growth. Feed shortage, on ac- 
count of late pasturage, is more accute 
in the north than in any other part of 
the province, Over the entire West the 
decrease in wheat acreage is slight. In- 
crease is shown in acreage under coarse 
grains, and indications are that the per- 
centage of land unseeded because of 
spring floods will prove very small, as 
also will that of land left for summer 
fallow. All parts of the prairie prov- 
inces report land exceptionally well pre- 
pared to receive seed. At some points 
considerable acreage of wheat is up and 
showing good, sturdy growth. Western 
crops have an altogether favorable start, 
and fairly general light rains at mid- 
week have further improved the outlook. 
However, the entire West needs more 
rain, followed by warm weather. 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Seeding of smail 
grains has been completed in most sec- 
tions of Wisconsin, and planting of corn 
is progressing satisfactorily. All crops 
were benefited by recent heavy rains. 
Spring wheat, oats, rye and barley are 
up, but mostly backward. Pastures have 
improved, 


Great Faris, Mont.—Moisture quite 
sufficient for good growth of the grain 
crop has been the general rule over the 
state, although there are sections where 
rainfall is needed. The large wheat pro- 
ducing portions of the state, such as 
Judith basin, Gallatin valley and other 
similar sections are said to have received 
all the rain needed for the month of 
May. Montana has a grasshopper prob- 
lem of large proportions, if reports from 
various sections of the wheat growing 
counties are true. It is said that hop- 
pers already have attacked the young 
wheat plant in many fields and are show- 
ing serious damage. They, however, 
seem to be in spots this year more than 
last, and have appeared considerably 
earlier than a year ago. They are the 
small type, and farmers who have been 
working land in the affected territory 
say that they literally swarm when a 
team walks through the grass. Poison- 
ing with arsenic treated bran, tons of 
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which are being mixed by the several 
counties, is being directed by county 
agents and special representatives of the 
state agricultural college, and in some 
sections farmers have devised hopper 
traps operated from the axle, which 
drives a reel, knocking the hoppers into 
an inclosure. 

Seattte, Wasu.—The growing wheat 
is of high promise in most sections of 
the Pacific Northwest. Some localities 
report spotted conditions, but the out- 
look as a whole indicates a large, if not 
a bumper, crop, given favorable weather 
from now to completion of harvest. 

Ocpen, Uran.—The warm weather 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho has 
proven beneficial to the crops, accord- 
ing to reports from the weather bureau 
and also from field representatives of 
the milling companies. Spring wheat is 
showing good growth, and winter wheat 
is in better condition than at a corre- 
sponding date on any of several years 
past. Spring sowing was practically 
normal, according to these reports, and 
with the better yield that is now antici- 
pated there will be a considerably larger 
crop for Utah and Idaho than in ]922. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, in its monthly review 
of conditions in the seventh reserve dis- 
trict, says that winter wheat was not in 
so good condition on May 1, 1923, as 
a year ago, and government reports show 
it is to be below the 10-year average. 
Continued dry weather retarded the 
plant growth, but the May rains have 
greatly improved its condition. Reports 
from 160 county agents representing 
173,705 farmers in the seventh district 
indicated that the total corn acreage is 
0.5 per cent more than was planted last 
year. A nominal reduction in the acre- 
age of Indiana and Michigan, resulting 
from scarcity of farm labor, is offset 
by increases in other states. Returns 
also indicate a decrease in the oat acre- 
age in each of the five states and a re- 
duction in the total for the district of 
nearly 4 per cent below that sown in 
1922, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy rains, total- 
ing one to two inches, fell over nearly 
all of Kansas this week, thoroughly soak- 
ing the state. Temperatures were ab- 
normally. low most of the week, but they 
resulted in little damage. Wheat is in 
all stages of development. It is headed 
out in the southern part, and only in the 
stovling stage in the extreme northwest- 
ern counties, It is in the boot as far 
north as the Kaw valley. The weekly 
Missouri report said that the general con- 
dition and growth of the wheat crop in 
that state continued satisfactory.’ It is 
in the boot stage as far north as Buchan- 
an County, and in the more southern 
sections heads are appearing. 


InpiANAPOLIS, INp.—Reporting weath- 
er and crop conditions in Indiana for 
the week ended May 26, J. H. Arming- 
ton, meteorologist of the Indianapolis 
weather bureau, says: “Weather contin- 
ued cool throughout practically the en- 
tire week, temperature averaging about 
four degrees below normal. Heavy rains 
of previous week continued throughout 
the early part of the period, but were 
followed by lighter showers at the end. 
With the cool weather, rains have been 
unfavorable for corn, and some is not 
yet planted. However, conditions were 
favorable for wheat, oats and grasses. 
Early seeded corn is up, and is generally 
showing poor color. Rye is reported as 
heading in southern parts of the state.” 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather is warm- 
er in Ontario, and reports from farming 
districts are more cheerful. The season 
is late, but there is not much alarm on 
that account. Winter wheat is mostly 
in average condition, and making good 
progress. A fair estimate of the crop 
prospect would be 15,000,000 bus. 





MACARONI FIRMS AMALGAMATED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The proposed 
merger of the Warner Macaroni Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and three other con- 
cerns, into the Foulds Co., with general 
headquarters in New York at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, has been completed. Syracusans 
will have prominent places in the man- 
agement of the enlarged company. The 
capital will be $5,000,000. 

F. W. Foulds, Chicago, is president, 
and Grove E. Warner, Syracuse, first 
vice president, Other officers: vice pres- 





ident in charge of -operation, Frederick 
S. Hansen, Syracuse; vice presidents, 
John G. Elbs, Rochester, and Robert H. 
MacMullen, New York; secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, H. H. Mills, New 
York; additional directors, William 
Whiteside Watson, A. C. Wetmore and 
G. K. Morrow, New York. 

The other three concerns are the 
Woodcock Products Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, Foulds Milling Co., Chicago and 
Libertyville, Ill., and the Palisade Mfg. 
Co., West Hoboken, N. J. Factories at 
Libertyville, West Hoboken and Syra- 
cuse will be enlarged to take care of a 
greater output, and the number of em- 
ployees will be increased. 

This is the second large macaroni 
merger within the past five months. The 
first took place at Buffalo, when five 
plants in that city combined as the Peo- 
ple’s Macaroni Co., with a capital stock 
of $500,000. The Foulds Co. is the first 
combination to get control of some of 
the best-equipped plants located at stra- 
tegic shipping points. It is also reliably 
reported that this is the beginning of 
the consolidation of a number of other 
plants. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Buyers Reported to Be Showing Little In- 
terest—Cable Quotations Gen- 
erally Lower 


Lonvon, Enc., May 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet, with 
buyers showing little interest. Cabled 
quotations are generally lower. Mani- 
toba exports are offered at 34s@34s 9d 
($5.55@5.65 per bbl), and top grade at 
36s 3d ($5.90 per bbl), c.i.f. There are 
no offers of new crop Kansas, but old 
crop clears are offered at 33s ($5.35 per 
bbl), ¢.i.f., June shipment, without busi- 
ness resulting. Home milled straight 
run is 41s, delivered. 

The Holland market is very quiet for 
imported flour. Kansas straights are 
offered at $6.40, c.i.f. Canadian patents 
are priced at 17 florins, but fail to at- 
tract buyers. 

C. F. G. RarKes. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS MEET 

FrevericK, Mp., May 29.— (Special 
Telegram)—About 300 bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen were in attendance when 
the eighth annual convention of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association opened 
this morning at the Francis Scott Key 
Hotel, with the call to order by Presi- 
dent Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland. 
Mr. Smith, in his annual address, said 
one of the main things the association 
was looking to just now was building up 
the organization, increasing the mem- 
bership and forming local clubs in every 
city possible. 

Secretary Garber’s report showed an 
increase of 76 active members during the 
year, and Treasurer Mattern reported 
$2,190 in the bank. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on advertising, 
while L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia, had a timely message on the 
importance of supporting trade associa- 
tions. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, is on the 
programme for Wednesday to speak on 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, with 
Elwood M. Rabenold, counsel for the 
American Bakers’ Association, scheduled 
to talk on colloids. 

A goodly number of bakers and allied 
tradesmen were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club today at the weekly luncheon, and 
were addressed by G. S. Titus, of the 
Minneapolis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., on the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign. 

L. A. Schillinger, president of the 
Gardner bakeries, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, and vice president of the associa- 
tion, has been unanimously nominated 
for president. The executive board has 
recommended the adoption of a paid sec- 
retary. 

Norfolk is seeking the next annual 
convention, with a force of bakers and 
allied tradesmen on the ground cam- 
paigning. The majority of allied trades- 
men registered, represent the milling in- 
dustry. 

J, H. Woorrwee. 
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ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE 


Imports Exceed Exports in First Four 
Months of 1923—In Some Respects a 
Favorable Showing 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has made public trade re- 
turn figures that show an unfavorable 
merchandise balance amounting to $50,- 
000,000 during the first four months of 
the present year. Merchandise exports 
during this period totaled $1,324,772,214, 
while imports were about $1,375,000,000. 

This turn in the course of American 
trade, the first adverse balance the coun- 
try has had since before the war, is no!, 
however, counted nearly as bad as a su- 
perficial inspection of the figures wou!d 
indicate. The old notion that a country 
could export without importing—cou!d 
sell without buying—has been pretiy 
thoroughly discredited. Particularly h.’s 
this been the case since the war, when ‘t 
became apparent to thinking busin  s 
men that there could be no stabilization . f 
world markets, or any effective rehab’ '- 
tation of Europe, unless this couni y 
purchased either directly or indirectly | .« 
products of Europe. , 

In this same connection it has |). n 
agreed among economists that Ameri. ‘s 
only chance to collect war debts lay n 
the acceptance of goods and services \\- 
stead of gold. Strangely enough, | \¢ 
great flow of gold to this country since \e 
war to meet the export balances of n. re 
than $900,000,000 in 1920 and 1921, id 
nearly $300,000,000 last year, has n 
one of the most troublesome factors \ ‘h 
which treasury officials have had to <. «1. 

It has taken skillful financial man: - 
ment to prevent this great gold ho. :d 
from bringing cheap money, high pri-cs 
and another orgy of inflation. That iis 
danger is being rapidly minimized is in- 
dicated in the fact that net gold and si’: er 
imports during the first four months of 
1923 amounted to only $45,000,000, cn- 
pared with more than $98,000,000 during 
the corresponding period-a year ago. 

While it is obviously desirable in the 
long run for the country to reverse its 
present adverse merchandise balance of 
trade, the present situation is very grati- 
fying to the Harding administration in a 
political way, because it refutes quite 
completely all the dire predictions which 
were made about the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act. Critics of the new tariff had 
predicted that it would operate as a vir- 
tual embargo and send domestic prices 
of necessities skyward. While there has 
been some small upward trend of prices 
in recent months, there is no ground for 
laying this to the tariff. Meantime, im- 
ports continue to mount, with propor- 
tionate additions to the customs receipts 
which, it is now estimated, will far ex- 
ceed the wildest expectations of those 
who drafted the tariff legislation. 

The foregoing adverse merchandise bal- 
ance, of course, does not take into ac- 
count such invisible items as shipping 
charges, emigrant remittances, tourist 
expenditures, interest on loans abroad and 
loans of capital in foreign lands, all of 
which must be figured in analyzing the 
national trade balance sheet. Last year 
the invisible balance against the Uni'ed 
States amounted to nearly $1,000,000,(\)0, 
which was offset by a favorable mer- 
chandise balance for the year of mvre 
than $700,000,000. 

The Department of Commerce is 1)W 
making a careful survey of these invisi le 
factors with a view to determining mre 
accurately the final balance. On he 
facts disclosed thus far it would s\\~ 
that this balance will show a heavy m : 
gin against the country this year. Hov- 
ever, the compensations in world stabil’ |- 
tion are expected to outbalance the « »- 
advantage. JoHN Marrina. 





EUROPEAN WHEAT TRADE 

The European wheat trade disp 
evidence of a healthier condition as 
tive stocks diminish, says A. P. Den 
special representative, in a report to 
Department of Commerce. According 
the London Corn Circular, France mi 
import from 22,000,000 to 24,000,000 | 
wheat before the next harvest, Italy 
000,000, and Germany 7,400,000. Dur: 
the period from August 1, 1922, to Aj'r 
14, 1928, imports of wheat into Eur‘) 
were nearly 20,000,000 bus more th 
during the corresponding period of t!: 
cereal year 1921-22. 
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Spring wheat millers describe the flour 
marke! as extremely dull, They say that 
seasons they experienced quiet 


in ve 

it uut never anything quite so bad 
as th present. Temporarily, prices cut 
no fiy::e at all. Millers say they put out 
quot:' ons last week that they were 
ashan: 1 of, but they brought no re- 


spon»: whatever. The eastern markets 
are resented to be simply glutted 
with ‘ur, and buyers there who need 
supp «s get them at practically their 


own } vices. Arrivals apparently are in 
exce f current needs, because stocks 
conti: ° to accumulate, and the end is 
not : 

TI ituation in central and western 
state: territory is not so discouraging 
as in ‘he East. The trade here is not 
stage: ing under heavy stocks, and is 
willin : to pay better prices for its lim- 
ited needs, Buying at best, however, is 
light. The break of 15c bbl May 28 
broug!t in more business than for some 
time past. 

The production of first clear is light, 
and « few mills are in the market to 


buy this grade, They are not making 
eeoeet of it themselves to supply their 
trade. 

Flour output at Minneapolis during 
the week ending May 26 represented 
only 36 per cent of capacity, and con- 
tinued light production is looked for. 
Durum mills are also operating lightly. 
The eight Minneapolis and _ interior 
durum mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller last week produced only 
38,175 bbls. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.50 
@7.10 bbl, standard patent $6.35@6.85, 
second patent $6.20@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; first clear $5.40@5.60, and second 
clear $3.50@4.10, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, 


MILLFEED 


The consumptive demand for millfeed 
has fallen off very materially, but light 
production is helping to maintain values. 
At that, however, quotations are off $1 
@2 ton for the week. 

Some millers are of the opinion that 
the trade is not going to see the. big 
break in prices that it has anticipated. 
They base their views on the fact that 
they do not expect to operate any more 
heavily than at present throughout the 
remainder of the.crop year, and a nor- 
mal summer demand would absorb every 
pound of feed produced. Feed manu- 
facturers and others are expected to be 
in the market continually throughout 
the summer for bran and of course there 
is always the possibility of a drouth. 
Consequently, millers do not look for 
much of a decline from the present basis. 
For that reason, they are holding June 
Shipment feed at only $1 ton under spot 
and July at $1 ton discount under June. 
eon that they will not quote at pres- 


One of the biggest Minneapolis com- 
panics is out of the market entirely on 
heavy feeds for June shipment, and has 
only a comparatively limited supply of 
bran and standard middlings to offer. 
On the other hand, resellers, and some 
Country millers, are quoting June ship- 
ment feed at $2@3 ton under spot. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25@26 
ton, standard middlings $31@32, red dog 
ih” and rye middlings $26@28, in 100- 
b sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


a meal Pe are a little lower for 
de week, Resellers report an improved 
mand, For 31 per cent meal, mills 








ask $36 ton, for 32 per cent $36.50, and 
for 34 per cent $38, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
These quotations are nominal, and are 
being shaded by those who have meal to 
offer. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation May 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co’s A 
and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), E and G. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill 
will start Thursday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 20-26 ......... 561,100 205,395 36 
Previous week .... 561,100 219,000 39 
Bee? GP iccccers 561,000 230,630 42 
Two years ago .... 561,000 254,895 46 
Three years ago... 561,000 296,295 54 
Four years ago... 561,000 289,480 38 
Five years ago.... 561,000 199,060 38 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 20-26 ....... 347,850 168,990 48 
Previous week .... 392,600 162,750 41 
BORP BHO ccceceves 416,850 179,220 42 
Two years ago .... 414,690 159,945 38 
Three years ago... 424,260 177,950 41 
Four years ago.... 419,310 231,835 55 
Five years ago.... 342,750 111,465 32 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,316 1,261 1,976 1,532 
Duluth ....... 825 528 319 654 
Totals ...... 2,141 1,789 2,295 2,186 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 26, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..110,066 83,168 91,855 94,458 
Duluth ...... 53,941 41,496 37,576 15,591 
DOtR nccce 164,007 124,664 129,431 110,049 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on May 26, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 12,427 4,492 1,204 5,708 
Duluth ...... 7,801 1,817 635 1,780 
Totals ..... 20,228 6,309 1,839 7,488 


AMERICAN WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATED 
The American Wheat Growers As- 


sociated, Inc., has been organized to act’ 


as the sales agency for the following 
state wheat growers’ associations: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Colorado. The Kansas and Nebraska 
associations are expected to come into 
the association soon. Oklahoma and 
Texas will not become members this year, 
owing to the nearness of their market- 
ing season and inability to establish of- 
fices in the South in time to care for 
the pooled wheat crop. 

The territory covered by the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., is di- 
vided into three zones for marketing 
purposes,- under individual zone boards 
of control. Zone No. 1 will cover Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho; zone No, 2, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Minnesota; zone No. 3, Colorado, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

Headquarters of the association for 
the ensuing year will be in Minneapolis. 
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George C. Jewett is general manager. 
Mr. Jewett, who was formerly a banker, 
has been manager of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, during its 
three years of marketing as a territorial 
sales agency for northwestern associa- 
tions. The American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., now has sales agencies 
in Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., Lew- 
istown, Mont., Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Oregon. Addi- 
tional sales agencies will be established 
at Kansas City, Omaha and Wichita. 

William J. Brown, Thief River Falls, 
Minn., is president, B. D. Hollenback, 
Buffalo, Mont., first vice president, A. 
R. Shumway, Milton, Oregon, second 
vice president, George E. Duis, Grand 
Forks, N. D., third vice president, and 
William H. McGreevy, Carmen, Okla., 
secretary. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 


At the closing session of the annual 
convention of the Minnesota Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association in St. Paul, May 23, Nick 
Andres, of St. Paul, was elected presi- 
dent, Joseph Leutner, of Alexandria, vice 
president, E. Jerabek, of St. Paul, treas- 
urer, and Ernest Brauning, of St. Paul, 
corresponding secretary. 

The evening of May 23 the visiting bak- 
ers were tendered a banquet at the 
Ryan Hotel. J.C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, 
acted as toastmaster, and short talks 
were made by the new president, Frank 
Emmons, John M. Hartley, L. F. W. 
Meese, and Dr. Simon, of the St. Paul 
health department. Murray K. Guthrie, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., gave a stir- 
ring talk on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign, explaining that it was a co-ordinat- 
ed movement of all interested industries. 
He said that it was a national economic 
necessity and vital to the continued pros- 
perity of the country; that no lasting 
prosperity could be looked for until the 
farmers of the country were again doing 
business on a profitable basis. Mr. 
Guthrie added that it was impossible to 
legislate prosperity through price fixing 
by Congress. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A large interior Minnesota mill has an 
opening for an experienced salesman in 
southern Iowa. 

C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, have 
sold a Monarch attrition mill to Reidler & 
Theide, Arlington, Minn. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis May 28, for 
a conference with local bakers. 

J. J. Hoerner, of Minneapolis, is in 
charge of sales in Ramsey County, Minne- 
sota, for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will leave June 1 on 
the Shriners’ special for Washington, 
D. C. 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, is in Minneapolis for a 
few days, calling on millers and feed 
shippers. 

The Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., is in process of reorganization, and 
the company expects to reopen its mill 
about June 15. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., Cascade 
and Manhattan, Mont., visited old friends 
in Minneapolis on May 26-28. 

The Simmons Grain Co., of which P. L. 
Konopatzki is president, has moved its 
general offices from St. Paul to the Corn 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.62\%: 
three-day, $4.62; 60-day, $4.60. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

Claude F. Tillma, of Lincoln, Neb., 
formerly with the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., is now representing the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in western Nebraska. 

The South Dakota Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association plans to hold several 
district meetings during June to discuss 
co-operation and increased membership. 

F. B. Parsons has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent in Minneapolis for the 
Charles M. Cox Co. of Boston, S. F. 
Scattergood & Co., Philadelphia, and the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

A. L. Searle, vice 
eral manager of the 
Minneapolis, returned May 


resident and gen- 
lobe Elevator Co., 
25 from 
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Europe. While abroad, he attended the 
annual conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held at Rome. 

Based on the close today (May 29), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark 99c bu, No. 
1 northern 97c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
97c, No. 1 northern 95c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 84c, No. 1 north- 
ern 82c. 

George E. Duis, president of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, will 
on June 1 begin a speaking tour of the 
state in the interest of co-operative grain 
marketing. The first meeting will be held 
in Finley. All the eastern and southeast- 
ern counties in the state will be visited 
during the first two weeks of the month. 
The speaking tour will be held in connec- 
tion with an intensive membership cam- 
paign. 

R. J. S. Carter, vice president Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a four months’ trip to South 
America, where he was engaged in fur- 
thering the development of the company’s 
business on the Carter disc separator in 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. Mr. Carter spent a considerable 
portion of his time in Argentina, and is 
particularly optimistic about the possi- 
bilities for future business in that coun- 
try. 

The northwestern delegation to the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, which is to be held in 
Chicago, June 4-9, will include the fol- 
lowing: George Cormack, James Howie 
and John Keller, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Lucien Strong, of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., E. J. Dalby, of the Wolf 
Co., and C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, 
A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, C. M. Parks, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, and E. E. 
Beckley, of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill. 





AUSTRALIAN HARVEST RETURNS 

Metzsourne, Vicrorta, April 21.—The 
government statists of Victoria and New 
South Wales have issued final figures 
relating to the yields of wheat for the 
1922-23 harvest. So far as Victoria is 
concerned, it is shown that the total re- 
turn was 35,697,220 bus, representing an 
average of 13.50 bus per acre, compared 
with 43,867,596 and 16.80 bus, respec- 
tively, for the immediately preceding 
season. 

The New South Wales yield was 28,- 
594,000 bus, equal to an average of 9.7 
bus per acre, against 42,767,000 and 13.4 
for 1921-22. The record production for 
the mother state was 66,765,000 bus in 
1915-16, but the highest average was 17.8 
in 1920-21, when an aggregate of 55,- 
625,000 bus was harvested. The area 
sown for grain last season in New South 
Wales was 2,962,140 acres, including 206,- 
367 which failed entirely. In both states 
larger areas than usual were cut for 
hay. 

Determined efforts have been made 

lately, in behalf of local growers, to re- 
strict the importations of corn, on the 
ground that, owing to the high costs of 
production in Australia, it is impossible 
to compete satisfactorily against the 
more cheaply raised South African arti- 
cle, where black labor is largely em- 
ployed. The federal government, how- 
ever, has decided, for the present at any 
rate, not to take any action along the 
lines indicated. 
_ Ih consequence of the dry season over 
the greater part of the commonwealth it 
is estimated that the demand for fodder 
will be in excess of normal requirements 
by approximately 40 gad cent, whereas 
the Australian crop of corn is expected 
to be sufficient to meet only about two 
thirds of the normal requirements. 

The minister for customs has pointed 
out that there does not appear to be any 
immediate danger of Australian growers 
being faced with low prices, especially 
in view of the fact that there is likely 
also to be a shortage of supplies in 
South Africa. Last week on the local 
markets corn was quoted at 7s per bu. 
The tariff board has been directed to 
keep a close eye on the trend of prices, 
and should these fall a report will be 
promptly submitted to the government 
for consideration. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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Continuation of the restricted flour 
trade of the past several weeks is general 
among mills of the Southwest, only an 
occasional report indicating a fair volume 
of new business. Quotations fluctuated in 
a narrow range, closing the week un- 
changed from the previous Saturday. The 
spread between the offerings of various 
mills was, in some cases, extremely large, 
but cut prices did not interest buyers. 
Such sales as were made were mostly to 
the family trade, and individual orders, 
as well as the total volume, were small. 

Millers directed most of their attention 
to obtaining shipping instructions on old 
business, and their efforts were marked 
with fair success. Kansas City mills 
manufactured 103,834 bbls, an increase of 
about 5,000 over a week ago, and 25,000 
more than a year or two years ago. Per- 
centage of activity was 78, compared with 
74 a week ago, 68 a year ago, and 65 two 
years ago. This year’s activity was 6 per 
cent better than the five-year average 
and 13 per cent better than the 10-year 
average for the corresponding periods. 

Despite the moderate gains in output 
and the increase compared with previous 
years, the obtaining of sufficient instruc- 
tions to keep plants in operation was a 
decided struggle, in most instances. With 
few plants was there more than a day’s 
run in sight at any time during the week. 
The congested condition of eastern and 
other markets made shipping directions 
the more difficult to secure. Most of the 
southwestern mills have sufficient flour 
booked to carry them through several 
weeks, and this is especially true of Kan- 
sas City plants. With the latter, delin- 
quent bookings are not excessive, and have 
been largely reduced within the past two 
weeks. 

Little interest is being displayed in new 
crop flour. Buyers seem to expect the 
conventional discounts, which few mills 
will offer, because of the small difference 
between new and old crop options on the 
wheat market and the uncertain millfeed 
situation. 

Export business was almost at a stand- 
still. Offerings of clears were not large, 
and were generally at steady prices, but 
there was little indication of strength. A 
fair domestic demand existed for fancy 
first clear. Bids from abroad were con- 
siderably below quotations in the South- 
west. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, $6.40@6.80; 95 per cent, $5.85@6.30; 
straight, $5.50@6; first clear, $4.70@5.10; 
second clear, $4.15@4.50; low grade, $3.40 
@4.10. 

MILLFEED 


A rally in millfeed prices followed de- 
velopment of active demand last week. 
Bran fot immediate and prompt ship- 
ment sold unchanged to 50c ton higher, 
and quotations for gray shorts generally 
reflected an advance of 50c. Brown shorts 
were hardly obtainable, but nominal quo- 
tations were unchanged. Demand for 
bran for immediate shipment was good 
from the East and Southeast, and there 
was also a rather extensive trade in de- 
ferred deliveries, with the exception of 
June. The latter was quoted at $22.50@ 
23.50. Sales of July-August stuff were 
reported at $19.50@20 by dealers, but 
such mills as were willing to sell those 
deliveries were asking up to $21. 

Possibility of a decrease in shipping in- 
structions on flour causing a restricted 
output lent some strength to the situa- 
tion. No interest was reported in de- 
ferred deliveries of shorts. Current quo- 





tations, spot, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $25@25.50; brown shorts, $27@28; 
gray shorts, $28.50@29. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour this week, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by about 85 
mills of the Southwest, represented 31 
per cent of capacity, compared with 31 
per cent the previous week and 33 per cent 
two weeks ago. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 20-26 ....... 132,900 103,834 7 
Previous week ... 132,900 98,682 74 
Year ago ........ 114,900 78,700 68 
Two years ago... 112,800 73,700 65 
Five-year average 72 
Ten-year average 65 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 20-26 ....... 518,430 260,116 50 
Previous week ... 518,430 275,844 53 
VORP BO ccccescs 480,210 258,222 54 
Two years ago ... 443,130 220,313 49 
Five-year-average 54 
Ten-year average 55 
Export shipments were 5,245 bbls, 


against 8,328 for the previous week. 
Of the mills reporting 3 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 68 slow. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

May 20-26 ...... 64,620 29,769 46 
Previous week .. 64,620 29,684 46 
VOOPr GEO .cceccces 64,620 22,853 34 
Two years ago... 39,420 28,186 71 


. ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BaP BO<B6 .ncccecseccccces 25,52 54 
PTOVIGED WOON cas cccccses 26,164 55 
MOR PCST TR UCIT ee re 22,273 48 
Two years afO .....-..e00% 20,626 43 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates (all 
rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via Gulf and Atlantic seaboard, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 501,c; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 521%4c May 
seaboard, via New York 58c, Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c May Sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
481%,c May-June seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 47c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 4814,c, via New York 47c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via 
New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5814,c, via New York 65c. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT TRAIN SUCCESSFUL 


In spite of much rainy weather and 
muddy roads the special wheat train op- 
erated over the Oklahoma lines of the 
Santa Fe last week was able to draw 8,571 
farmers in the 35 towns visited, according 
to H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, who 
was one of the lecturers on the trip. The 
object of the train was to stimulate the 
growing of better quality wheat in Okla- 
homa. 

The train carried no exhibits, and the 
time was devoted entirely to lectures. 
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Speakers, besides Mr. Bainer, were E. H. 
Linzee, Oklahoma state grain inspector; 
Adrian Daane, W. L. Blizzard and A. C. 
Baer, Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College. J. F. Jarrell, manager agri- 
cultural development, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, was in charge of 
the train. 

The time at which the train was run 
was opportune, Mr. Bainer said, as it was 
only about three weeks before the be- 
ginning of harvest in the state. 


RAILROADS SEEK RATE INCREASE 


Railroads of the Middle West are 
planning to make a fight for increased 
rates from interior Kansas points to the 
Mississippi valley and New Orleans (do- 
mestic), in order to satisfy Missouri Riv- 
er grain interests, which want a combina- 
tion rate which would bring grain and 
grain products through Missouri River 
terminals at charges on a parity with 
those made for the direct haul. A confer- 
ence of those interested in the case was 
held in St. Louis this week, and another 
meeting will be held soon. 

’C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, who attended the meet- 
ing, will protest any increase in rates. 
Southwestern millers are opposed to any 
increase in rates from interior points, 
but they do not oppose the combination 
suggested, providing that it be brought 
about by reducing the rates from the 
Missouri River to the Mississippi valley. 
The latter plan is practical, Mr. Topping 
said, as the present export rate from 
Kansas City to New Orleans is consider- 
ably lower than the domestic charges. 
The grain markets do not care whether 
the adjustment is made through advances 
in rates from the interior or in reductions 
from the Missouri River, their interest 
being mainly in the granting of the com- 
bination. 

When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave its decision in the Mississippi 
rate case last year, it intimated that some 
adjustment might be made which would 
result in combination rates more nearly 
in line with what the grain markets advo- 
cated, and that is taken as a basis for 
the present agitation. 

NOTES 

I. S. Joseph, I. S. Joseph Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the Kansas City office of 
his company this week. 

A. C. Falen, secretary Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., was in Kan- 
sas City part of this week. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was here this week 
on his way to Memphis, Tenn. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a business trip to New Or- 
leans. 

C. L. Fontaine, Sr., vice president 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, is 
on a three weeks’ business trip to Texas 
and California. 

W. O. Brackett, formerly secretary 
and treasurer Frisco Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, is now with the Vanderslice- 
Lynds Grain Co. 

Walter R. Barry, assistant manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
southern markets. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, left this week for a gen- 
eral trip to eastern markets. He will be 
absent about five weeks. 

John C. Koster, European sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
who has been abroad for several months, 
sailed for the United States May 23. 

R. H. Addington, Denver, western rep- 
resentative Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, spent part of this week at the home 
office of his company in Kansas City. 

The business of Alfred Weston & Co., 
flour and feed dealers, Kansas City, has 
been purchased by the Southard Feed & 
Milling Co., manufacturers of poultry 
and dairy feeds. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
on a trip to Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and’ 
Michigan territory. He will spend about 
a month with the trade there. 

W. G. Patten, secretary and treasurer 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., accom- 
panied by his family, spent last week mo- 
toring in Kansas. They passed through 
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here early this week on their way to St. 
Louis. . 

An elevator belonging to the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. at Victoria, Kansas, 
burned this week. The loss was estimated 
at about $4,000. This company’s elevator 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, burned the pre- 
vious week. 

H. B. Cunningham has been appointed 
assistant sales manager for the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and will assume 
his position June 1. He has been with 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, the past three years. 

C. H. Searing, president Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and Fred Wolf, 
president Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas, visited a short time in Kans.is 
City this week, on their return from a 
visit of 10 days to Gulf ports. 

The severe windstorms and floods in t)e 
Southwest during the past- week did :o 
material damage to flour mills. The on'y 
ill effect of the wind reported to insi-- 
ance officials was some slight damage ‘o 
the plant of the Attica (Kansas) Mills. 

H. O. Davis, at present in charge )f 
sales for the Light Milling & Grain (»,, 
Liberal, Kansas, has resigned and \ \\l, 
July 1, become associated with the \, jl- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, in 
the capacity of assistant sales manage . 

Millers who visited Gulf ports on he 


special train which left Kansas City ‘jay 
14, said on their return this week hut 
rivalry between the ports of Hou-‘on, 
Galveston, Mobile and New Orl:ins 


promised to result in vastly impr.\ed 
facilities for handling flour for expori. 

Announcement was made this \cek 
that the Denton-Kuhn Grain Co. wil! be 
reorganized, effective July 1, and will 
then be known as the Denton-Hart Grain 
Co. J. S. Hart, former chief of the 
Kansas state grain inspection de) irt- 
ment, has purchased the interest of \\. D. 
Kuhn in the firm. C. Fred Aylswort) will 
also withdraw from the firm, and wil! or- 
ganize a company under his own naiiv. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, who represented 
the Kingman and Pratt mills of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Keystone Milling 
Co., Larned, Kansas, under E. F. Erbach- 
er, who resigned from the management of 
the Kingman and Pratt mills to buy an 
interest in the Keystone compan), of 
which he is now vice president and man- 
ager. Mr. Guggenheimer is general sales- 
man in the southeastern states, and at 
present makes his headquarters in ‘l'am- 
pa, Fla. The Keystone mill has not pre- 
viously been represented in southeastern 
territory. 


SALINA 


Flour demand has been very slow, and 
shipping directions difficult to get. ‘There 
has been no export demand. However, 
prices have held firm, showing no decline 
from the previous week. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $6.20@ 
6.60; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.20; straight 
grade, $5.80@6.10. 

Very little wheat is moving, and re- 
ceipts at country stations have been very 
light, owing to heavy rains and muildy 
roads. The average price paid at tliese 
stations is $1@1.02 bu. 

Millfeed prices continue to dec!ine, 
showing decreased activity. Feed in 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is quo'ed: 
bran, $1.25 per 100 lbs; gray shurts, 
$1.45; mill-run, $1.35. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, i p- 
resenting a combined weekly capacit) of 
46,200 bbls, with comparisons, as re}: rt- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pc:. of 


output acti ty 
Me GE os gecdcdscteus 19,988 13 
Previous week .........+.¢ 26,142 ‘ 
ee ae eer 29,311 3 
TWO YOOTA GOO . 2... ccc00 19,256 il 


Grain inspections at the Salina bra: vh 
of the state grain inspection bureau | or 
the week ending May 24: wheat. ‘8 
cars; corn, 4; Kafir, 2; barley, 2. 

NOTES 
' Jesse Langford, manager John H«)s 
Grain Co., has returned from a busiic>s 
trip to St. Louis. 

Offices of the Salina Board of Trace 
have been remodeled, giving more roo? 
and better facilities. 





W. B. Lincoln, of the Armour Grain | 
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Co. Kansas City, visited the local offices 
of the firm on May 8. 

Heine Graves, until recently with the 
John Hayes Grain Co., is now with the 
Purina Mills, St. Louis. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, is on a business 
trip to Michigan and Ohio. 

Grover Simpson, formerly of the state 
grain inspection bureau, is now manager 
of the C. E. Robinson grain elevator, 
Talmo, Kansas, 

A new elevator is being built by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Osborne, Kansas, 
and will be completed in time to handle 
the new wheat crop. 

H. H. F. Sudendorf, president, and 
E. H. Sudendorf, vice president, of the 
Western Star Mill Co., made a business 
trip to Claflin, Kansas, this week. ° 

L. (©. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., and Richard Mor- 
genst rn, traffic manager, will attend the 


Shri: rs’ meeting in Washington, June 
4-7, 

W. J. Cates, superintendent Shella- 
barg:’ Mill & Elevator Co., expects to 
atte’ the meeting of the Association 
of (©, erative Millers to be held in Chi- 
cago on June 4-9. 

F. ‘). Jones, secretary Western Star 
Mil! _ o., has returned from Kansas City, 
to ich point he accompanied Fer- 
nan’ Moret, the company’s Porto Rico 
repr: -entative, who is returning home. 

J. >. Meier, for the past seven years 
with ‘he Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., :1\d for the past two years in charge 
of t grain department, has resigned, 


and «ill enter the grain brokerage busi- 
ness 

E. ©. Wyatt and W. A. Talbott, of 
the i:obinson-Wyatt Grain Co., have re- 


turn! from a trip over central Kansas 
where they have been inspecting the con- 
dition of wheat. They report conditions 
very disappointing, compared with two 
weeks ago, and state that, even under 
favorable conditions from now on, wheat 
will not make more than 10 to 12 bus 
per acre. 


A four-day salesmen’s convention of 
representatives of the Robinson Milling 
Co. was held at the offices of the com- 
pany here on May 22-25. Those present 
from out of town were: N. H. Hoop- 
ingarner, Joplin, Mo; Fred Cain, Jack- 
sonville, Ill; C. J. Brown, Clay Center, 
Kansas; H. R. Chapman, DeKalb, III; 
W. S. Neiswonger, Columbus, Ohio; C. 
C. Harmon, Indianapolis; C. M. Thomp- 
son, Altoona, Pa; E. J. Voss, Evansville, 
Ind; Louis A. Cain, Jacksonville, Ill. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—The flour business is 
extremely dull. Mills report sales very 
light. The movement of wheat to this 
market continues small, but enough has 
been coming in to supply the milling de- 
mand. The dark hard winters continue 
to sell at a substantial premium over 
the ordinary winters, 

There has been a good demand for 
feed. Omaha mills and jobbers are sell- 
ing their products in round lots at the 
following prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, 
for immediate delivery, $25.50 ton; 
brown. shorts, $27.50; gray shorts, $29; 
middlings, $80; red dog, $29; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.60, No. 1 $27.10; linseed 
meal, $43.60; cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent, $49.70; hominy feed, white or yel- 
low, $31. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
oo as reportéd to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

BAY 2069 occas 23,100 14,213 61 

Previous week .... 23,100 16,289 70 

Year ago .......0c0 18,900 17,562 92 

Two years ago ..... 24,000 10,000 41 
NOTES 


W. H. MeDonald, in charge of the 
Omaha federal grain supervision office, 
wil! go to Chicago, June 16, to take 
charge of the office in that city, succeed- 
ing W. F. Carroll. Mr. McDonald has 
made many friends among Omaha grain 
men since his coming to this city and 
While they regret to see him leave here, 
his promotion is gratifying to them. 
_George B. Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exc ange since 1906, died 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


suddenly at his home, 5108 Underwood 
Avenue, May 24, aged 61. He had been 
in failing health for a number of years. 
He is survived by his wife and three 
sons—Earl, Warren and Ralph. The 
body was taken to Peoria, Ill., his old 
home, for burial. 
Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


End of the season quiet characterized 
the current week’s business in flour. Un- 
certainty in the wheat market caused mill- 
ers to be rather cautious, and business 
was chiefly limited to established brand 
trade. No export sales, except to Mexico. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold at 
$6.30@6.80, standard patent $5.80@6.20 
and clears $5@5.50. Soft winter wheat 
patent $6.70@7, straights $6.30@6.70, and 
clears $4.80@5. 

Straight bran brought $1.35@1.40 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.45@1.55, shorts $1.65 
@1.75, and corn chops $1.90@2.05; corn 
meal, in 25-lb bags, 60@62c. 


OKLAHOMA RATE CASES 


A rate of 5c per 100 lbs less on grain 
than on flour into Texas and Louisiana 
from points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colora- 
do, Missouri and Nebraska is held by the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association to be un- 
justly discriminatory in favor of Texas 
and Louisiana shippers, in a complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently by the association against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. and 83 other railroads. H. D. Dris- 
coll, of Oklahoma City, traffic counsel for 
the association, expects that a hearing will 
be had within the next 60 days. 

There are now 18 cases pending before 
commissions and freight bureaus affect- 
ing millers and grain dealers of Okla- 
homa. Among them two recently were 
given attention by the millers’ counsel. 
He presented to the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau a protest of the association 
against a proposed rule of the carriers 
providing that flour may be stored in 
transit. 

The other related to the proposition of 
the carriers to increase the minimum 
weight of grain shipments to 50,000 lbs. 
Mr. Driscoll said that when this sub- 
ject was discussed among a group of 
shippers at Dallas recently it was unani- 
mously opposed. The principal argu- 
ments against it were that increased cap- 
ital would be required to handle larger 
cars, increased storage capacity would 
be required by shippers, damage by wee- 
vil would be greater because of climatic 
conditions in the Southwest, that trucking 
would develop, so that “jitney” mills 
would thrive to the detriment of the car- 
riers. 

NOTES 

The Celina (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been granted a new charter. The 
capital stock is $100,000, and the incor- 
porators are B. F. Smith, W. R. Smith 
and H. T. Ratcliffe. 

The charter of the Marco Milling Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., was surrendered recent- 
ly. This company’s plant was burned 
about two years ago. Officials were C. S. 
McCain president, Guy F. Williams secre- 
tary, and H. L. Remmel and Samuel 
Frauenthal directors. 

A farewell party was given at El Reno 
recently by members of the Baptist 
Church, under direction of the ladies 
thereof, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Waring, who were leaving for Carthage, 
Mo., where Mr. Waring has taken a posi- 
tion with a milling company. 

John K. Landes, Enid Milling Co., an- 
nounces that his company recently ac- 
quired 16 elevators in western and north- 
western Oklahoma from the Randels 
Grain Co., Enid. Mr. Landes believes 
that recent crop surveys indicate a 35,- 
000,000-bu wheat crop for Oklahoma this 
year. 

The cancellation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the so-called 
Kansas City grain rate is estimated by 
Harry L. Kearns, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Amarillo 
Board. of City Development, to have 
saved thé panhandle of Texas $3,000,000 
in freight rates this year. The estimate 
is based on the 1919 crop. 

Karl E. Humphrey, general manager of 
the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
succeeded as receiver of the El Reno & 
Southern Railway Co. by Lewis T. Tune, 


of St. Louis, one of the bondholders. The 
bondholders, Mr. Humphrey said, have 
advanced some more money and will con- 
tinue to operate the road. R. H. England 
has been installed at El Reno as general 
manager. 

A report from Arizona says that the 
wheat crop promises to be below the aver- 
age of recent years. That state, with an 
average production over a term of years 
of 26 bus to the acre, claims that is the 
highest in the United States. The report 
says that the Arizona Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation has sold its surplus of grain, 
amounting to 5,000,000 lbs, to a milling 
company at Phoenix for $2 per 100 lbs. 


WICHITA 

General milling conditions were better 
in the week ending May 26. Demand 
was fair. Shipping directions were freer, 
and domestic business was fairly good. 
Export sales were also made to Great 
Britain, Cuba and Porto Rico. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis, cotton 98's: 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.70@ 
7, standard patent $6.30@6.50. There 
was an increased call for feed, and 
prices advanced $1 ton. Bran is quoted 
at $1.30 per 100 Ibs, mill-run $1.40@1.45, 
and gray shorts $1.55. 


NOTES 

Wichita merchants have guaranteed 
$21,200 for the wheat show to be held 
here in September. 

E. M. Kelly, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Imperial Mills Co., re- 
turned May 22 from a trip to Chicago. 

D. T. Williams, of the eastern sales 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
is visiting customers in the central states. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has gone to Santa Ana, Cal., 
to visit his parents, and expects to be 
absent two or three weeks. 

Wheat comes first with Kansans. Jo- 
seph Zogleman, a farmer near Garden 
Plains convicted of liquor violation dur- 
ing January, has been paroled temporari- 
ly on condition that he harvest his wheat 
crop. He must return to the jail here 
on Aug. 1, and complete his term of six 
months. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., returned May 25 from a 
trip through the South with the members 
of the export committee of the South- 
western Millers’ League. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Jackman and J. E. Novak, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., also made the trip 
and are expected to return soon. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president 
Kansas Milling Co., talked of inspection 
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rules regarding wheat today, compared 
with rules of a few years ago, at a 
meeting of a body of representative 
Wichita business men here. He pointed 
out that the man with the keenest eye- 
sight nowadays does not get the best 
inspection, as wheat {fs tested according 
to weight, moisture, protein and other 
contents. 

Five hundred new members have 
joined the Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation. Sedgwick leads all other coun- 
ties with 402 members. The Kansas as- 
sociation will pay a higher price for 
high grade wheat than any similar organ- 
ization in the United States, according 
to A. L. Carpenter, state lecturer for 
the association. Last year it paid mem- 
bers $50,000 for farm storage, and will 
pay an equal or larger amount this year. 

Members from 28 districts in Kansas 
will attend a meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association at Wichita, 
June 28. There also will be a general 
membership meeting at this time. The 
plan of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, which was formulated 
at the meeting in Kansas City on May 
15-16, will be adopted or rejected. It 
is thought that the old officers will be 
re-elected at this meeting. L. L. Wilson, 
president of the organization, was re- 
cently re-elected to membership on the 
Sedgwick County board, district No. 1. 


COLORADO 


There has been no change in the flour 
situation in Colorado. Business is very 
dull, although buyers’ stocks are reported 
to be running low, and it would not be 
surprising if a good volume of new book- 
ings arrive in the near future. The only 
encouraging feature in this territory is 
that shipping instructions on old bookings 
are plentiful enough to sustain a part 
time run by most of the mills. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $5.90 
@6, self-rising flour $6.90@7, all in 98-lb 
cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Millfeed demand is a little easier, but is 
still strong enough to take care of the 
limited quantity of bran produced. Bran 
prices are unchanged at $36 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $38, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points. White bran 10c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 

The weather in this territory continues 
very favorable for growing wheat, as 
there is ample moisture. 

E. Hart, manager of the Washington 
County Farmers’ Union elevator at Ak- 
ron, Colo., called on the grain trade in 
Denver recently. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
JORUATY 266020 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
Pee 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,606 1,687 769 
pS Pee 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 49 1,294 1,429 875 
Pao, cove 1,089 1,266 38,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
BD. sb éeccekes ° 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 8656 
BU 600200000 921 1,238 2,404 1,781 2,429 747 1,353 830 833 
August ....... 1,169 1,873 1,107 - 1,638 972 1,015 803 785 701 
September .... 1,301 1,802 93 1,764 333 1,016 1,086 1,003 1,223 
Ooteder 2.2.60. 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
‘November .... eceee 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840° 1,312 1,276 905 1,254 1,486 
December ..... erece 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 
Exports of Wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 

60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
SRRGATY 2ccces 7,296 10,038 21,346 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
ar 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,886 17,294 20,635 3,457 
po 2 eee 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
BOE 4560406402 9,366 25,082 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,646 
pS —E eee 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 65,905 9,396 7,395 
RRP 14,953 24,842 28,838 6,834 225 «66,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
BORE sceescss 33,703 68,537 27,670~ 12/941 15,120 6,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 26,763 
October ....... 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 6,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... ..s-+ 10,577 18,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ..... eeece 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
| ee . 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 173,862 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
September ..... 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 
October .... 855,232 659,167 570,479 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 
November .. 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 
December .. . 1,462,651 747,605 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 
eee 1,025,357 681,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 
February ....... 779,418 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 
March ....+.s0.- 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 
APFhl .nccsccceee 832,298 512,877 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 637,728 366,672 
BE -vcleecsccccs | geenae 617,301 617,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 
MUD pucecvevess , e0ecde 764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 367,319 779,721 
MEE  cceteivcccse § osveee 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 
BMG oi lence |. wiwepe 691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 
DPatals..rvie *8,087,739 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 
*Eight months. y ek 
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Conditions locally show very little 
change, with business reported by most 
dealers as still being very light. Reports 
in general were that the past week was 
even quieter than the previous two or 
three, and that sales were confined to 
small quantities covering only current 
needs of the buyers, There were one 
or two exceptions, however, and one 
dealer, in particular, claims to have done 
a very satisfactory business in both pat- 
ents and clears, 

Representatives of northwestern riills 
as a whole say that buyers are marking 
time, but from inquiries being received, 
they look for a much improved demand 
in June. ‘The market has been very un- 
settled, and this has postponed buying 
to some extent, but the trade seems to be 
reaching the point where it will enter- 
tain offers for supplies for the next few 
months, One encouraging feature is that 
shipping directions are woe | in better. 
It still requires much work, but buyers 
are ordering out flour on old contracts 
a little more freely at present. 

Reports as to business in hard winter 
wheat flour are much at variance, but it 
seems that the mills quoting prices low 
enough are doing some business. The 
past week, sales were reported to a few 
of the large baking concerns, and also 
to a number of the medium-sized bak- 
eries. Some of them are reported to 
be figuring on round lots for July- 
August delivery, and the fact that a few 
southwestern mills are quoting new — 
flour at prices practically on a level wit 
old crop has perhaps stimulated buying 
to some extent. 

Clears continue quite firm, but reports 
as to supplies and demand are rather 
mixed. Many of the larger southwestern 
and northwestern mills are well sold up 
on these grades, and therefore practically 
out of the market. Some dealers, how- 
ever, say offerings of both first and sec- 
ond clears are more plentiful, and that 
the demand has fallen off considerably 
the past week. Export business in clears 
was extremely light, and only scattered 
small sales were reported. 

No special activity is noticeable in soft 
winter wheat flours; in fact business is 
described as being very slow. Cracker 
bakers bought rather heavily a few 
weeks ago, and sales this week were 
negligible. 

Rye flours have been more active the 
past two weeks, and local handlers re- 
port a satisfactory business. Bakers 
have been the principal buyers, but fair 
sales were also made to jobbers. The 
local production of rye flour this week 
was 3,000 bbls. White is quoted at $3.90 
@4,20; medium, $3.70@4; dark, $3.30@ 
3.50. 

Semolinas remain unchanged in price, 
with demand very quiet. The trade 
seems satisfied to order out flour on old 
contracts, and not add to its holdings. 
No. 2 is quoted at $6.15@6.45 bbl, jute; 
No. 3, $6@6.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.50, first clear 
$4.95@5.45, second clear $8.30@3.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@6.40, 95 
per cent patent $5.30@5.70, straight $5 
@5.30, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.90@6.40, standard 
patent $5.50@6.10, straight $5.30@5.70, 
first clear $4.80@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


Demand was quiet, but prices did not 
go any lower, and for the week are prac- 
tically unchanged. Some feel that the 


break in bran was halted by purchases 
by short interests, but the trade feels 
that prices should continue downward, 
Standard middlings are quiet, and offer- 
ings are more plentiful. Some business 
is reported in heavy feeds, but demand 
is not active. 

Little interest is being displayed in 
feed for deferred delivery. Some sales 
are being made for July shipment, but 
discounts under present levels must be 
attractive before any business is done. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28.50@30 
ton, hard winter bran $27.75@30, soft 
winter bran $28.25@30.50, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, flour middlings $32.50 
@33.65, red dog $35@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

May 20-26 .....ee0. 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week ..... 40,000 21,000 62 
BO GOD vecncesece 40,000 25,500 64 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 18,250 68 


CASH WHEAT 


Light receipts of wheat continue to 
feature the local cash market, and busi- 
ness is restricted by the limited offer- 
ings. This week, receipts of all wheat 
totaled only 127 cars, compared with 
112 last week, and 2,196 a year ago. 

Red winter wheat premiums were 
stronger, caused by the good milling de- 
mand and limited receipts. Due to this 
scarcity, many soft wheat millers are 
taking on yellow hard varieties, and 
these seem to be the best sellers at pres- 
ent. Hard winters were only fairly ac- 
tive, with millers and elevators buying 
sparingly. Part of the receipts this 
week went through on to Buffalo mills, 
via the lakes, so that offerings were the 
lightest for some time. Very little 
spring wheat is arriving here, and premi- 
ums are about unchanged. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@Il4c 
over May, No. 2 red 11@138c over, No. 
3 red 9@10c over; No. 1 hard 21,@2%,c 
over, No. 2 hard 214c over, No. 3 hard 
1@1%c over; No. 1 yellow hard 24,@ 
2%,c over, No. 2 yellow hard 21,@2%,c 
over, No. 3 yellow hard 1@1%%4¢ over; 
No. 1 dark northern 5@10c over, No. 1 
northern May price to 5c over, No. 2 
northern 2c under to 2c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


As is usual at this time of year, busi- 
ness in corn goods is slowing up, and 
sales are far below those of a few weeks 
ago. Mills are not complaining, how- 
ever, as business is normal for this pe- 
riod, and the trade continues to take on 
current needs. Prices on corn goods are 
steady, but a few mills have reduced 
quotations on oats products, and this has 
tended to stimulate business. 

Some export business was reported 
this week in corn goods, although the 
volume was not what mills would like 
to see. Fair-sized lots were taken by 
Finland importers, but the bulk of the 
bids are still too low to permit of much 
business. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2@2.03 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.871,@1.98, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.8714@1.98, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.871,@1.98, oatmeal 
$2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.40@2.5714, per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices declined again, and for the 
week show a loss of fully $2. Oil meal is 
quoted at $38@38.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 
for 31 and 32 per cent. Demand is ver 
spotted, and business was _ restricted. 
Buyers seem willing to take on supplies 
at low levels, but mills will not enter- 
tain bids on this basis, The plants are 
operating at practically full capacity, 
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as the demand for oil continues brisk, 
and mills are understood to be storing 
the meal. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, announces 
that the midsummer meeting will be 
held at Stevens Point, June 26-27. The 
first day will be devoted to business, and 
it is reported that an outing is being 
arranged for part of the second day. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY SHORT COURSE 


A two weeks’ course in cereal chem- 
istry, attended by a number of millers, 
was recently given at the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. F. P. Siebel, 
president of the school, and Professor 
F, Stuhlman, dean, made short talks at 
the commencement exercises, when the 
students were awarded certificates at- 
testing to their attendance. Among 
those who attended the course were W. 
G. Corn, Franklin, Tenn., Peter Gesson, 
Atlanta, Ga., Richard Lee, Charleston, 
W. Va., A. R. Overall, Nashville, Tenn., 
E. F. Schafer, Omaha, Neb., John B. 
Thelen and A. J. Wensman, Freeport, 
Minn., Charles C. Vaughan, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager the At- 
tica (Kansas) Mills, called at this office 
on May 24. 

E. Stone, of the Security Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kansas, visited this mar- 
ket early in the week. 

B. C. Williams, La Fayette (Ind.) 
Milling Co., spent the past week calling 
on the trade in Illinois and Chicago. 

Clark Hempstead, secretary Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Chicago office on May 23, en route east 
on a business trip. 

William T. Voils, vice president Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was 
in Chicago several days this week, re- 
turning from an eastern trip. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
off in Chicago on May 22 on his way 
back to the mill from an eastern trip. 

Anton Huhn, of the A. Huhn Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days in 
Chicago the past week, and visited with 
many old friends on the trading floor 
of the Board of Trade. 

Morris Strothman, assistant traffic 
manager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Charles Woodward, of the 
Indianapolis sales department, visited 
the Chicago office the past week, 

H. B. Smith, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., spent the past 
week in Wisconsin. W. H. Smith, of 
the Chicago sales department, left on 
May 24 for a visit to the main offices at 
Minneapolis. 

A sales conference of the western rep- 
resentatives of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. was held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, today, May 26. M. Hutchinson, 
advertising manager, was present from 
the main offices. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 33,000 bbls flour, of which 
26,000 went to Buffalo, and 7,000 to 
Erie; 233,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 277,- 
000 bus corn, of which 60,000 went to 
Ogdensburg, 25,000 to Depot Harbor, 59,- 
000 to Midland, and 133,000 to Tiffin; 
129,000 bus rye to Depot Harbor. 


Edward F. Leland, a veteran member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, dicd 
May 24, at his home, 4027 Lake Park 
Avenue, Chicago, after a short illness, 
aged 61. Mr. Leland was born in Boston 
in 1862, and came to Chicago as a boy. 
He was a member of the Board of Trade 
for nearly 40 years, and about 20 years 
ago helped organize the firm of Ware & 
Leland. Mr. Leland retired from busi- 
ness when this firm was consolidated 
with Lamson & Co., in 1922. Funeral 
services were held on May 25 from Oak- 
wood Chapel. 


Among the members of the Chicago 
flour trade who have arranged to leave 
on Sunday, June 3, on the New York 
Central, for New York, to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs, on June 5, are: V. J. 
Petersen, national president; Fred W. 
Colquhoun, national secretary; Walter 
S. Johnson, president Chicago Flour 
Club; P. P. Croarkin, and J. Korzen- 
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iewski. Several others are contemplat- 
ing going, and it is hoped that the Chi- 
cago Flour Club will have a good dele- 
gation present. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis.—Judgin by the 
character and volume of the demand for 
flour in the past few weeks, and the con- 
duct of customers under the sharply 
varying conditions affecting prices in 
the week ended May 26, the great ma- 
jority of consumers find no pressiny 
needs compelling them to place new o1 
ders, and they even find it unnecessar 
to give shipping instructions on muci 
of the flour covered by former contracis 
and orders. 

On the other hand, one of the sip- 
nificant developments of the current 
week was that numerous customers wlio 
have shown little interest in the mark: t 
for a month or longer made inquiry fir 
July and even early August delivery, ar] 
a few sales of moderate-sized lots weve 
recorded. Underlying this class of bu: - 
ing was the desire to be covered wih 
supplies of old crop flour when the nw 
crop grind begins to move into consw:- 
ing channels, so that the customary 1 'x- 
ing will make the conversion-to the 1 .w 
crop without abruptness, 

Sales booked during the week wire 
mainly from central states territory, | ie 
eastern markets showing absolutely 0 
interest, because of the glutted condi‘ on 
of warehouses. The practical demo: |i- 
zation of prices in those markets on ' is 
account did not reflect itself in the pr ces 
named in business passing among |: ‘al 
mills, although customers’ views were 
decidedly bearish and they pressed hird 
for concessions. Asking prices, wiile 
generally unchanged, were largely nomi- 
nal. They were fairly well sustained 
during the first half of the week wien 
wheat was advancing, but turned casy 
later and were weak at the close, wien 


grain made the sharpest decline of the 
period, At the close, on May 26, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat paient 


were quoted at $7@7.75, and straight at 
$6.60@6.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Practically all of the current supply 
of clear flours of the better qualitics is 
steadily absorbed by old orders and 
standing contracts, so that there is very 
little being offered. Low grade clear is 
slow, but there is no accumulation. 
Prices are unchanged, and largely nomi- 
nal, First clear is quoted at $5.15@ 
5.65, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for Kansas flour is moderate, 
with sales consisting largely of spot 


needs. Mills, however, have booked some 
business for shipment up to the end of 
July to interlace with new crop flour. 


At the close, on May 26, fancy brands 
of hard winter patent were quoted at 
$6.50@6.95, and straight at $6.25@0.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
May 20-26 ........ 16,000 6,100 39 
Previous week ..... 16,000 6,000 38 
Last year ......... 16,000 4,000 25 
Two years ago .... 24,000 4,800 21 
Three years ago.... 24,000 12,800 53 
Four years ago..... 18,000 9,500 53 
Five years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 


The flour movement at Milwaukee »as 
light, shipments in the week ended }ay 
26 being 11,105 bbls, against 18,630 in 
the previous week, and 14,620 a ar 
ago. Receipts were 8,470 bbls, compu. ed 
with 21,250 in the preceding week, «nd 
40,460 a year ago. 


RYE FLOUR 


While there is no particularly la ze 
accumulation of any grade at Milwau! °, 
current trade is so limited that | al 
mills are still running at an abnorm: 'y 
low rate, and output in the week en: d 
May 26 was only 200 bbls, the same °s 
in the week before. Last year, 1,0 
bbls were made in the same period. . 
mand is very slack, but some beli’ 
they can discern signs of a revival wi 
a further sharp decline in the grain «i'l 
flour market, which has made rye flovr 
a more attractive buy than befor. 
White patent declined 25c bbl during ‘he 
week, while straight is down l5c «nv 
dark is off 10c. At the close, on Ma) 
26, pure white patent, choice Wisconsi”:. 
was quoted at $4.75@4.85, straight 4: 
$4.45@4.55, pure dark at $4.05@4.30, an’ 
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ordinary dark at $3.65@4.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
MILLFEED 

Prices sagged, because buying support 
is shrinking with the usual lesser demand 
as outdoor feeding becomes general. 
While local mills say they have a market 
for all the feed they are making, the 
turn in the general market has made 
buyers bearish. There does not seem to 
be a chance that mill operations can be 
enlarged for some time, and millers do 
not expect any big slide in prices. 

Bran declined 50c@$1 ton and stand- 
ard middlings the same, the latter still 
ranging $2.50@3 over bran. Flour mid- 
dlings were fairly steady, but only $2 
over standard. Red dog was unchanged. 
An easier tendency has developed in rye 
feed, and prices are about 50c ton lower. 
The sume is true of hominy feed. Oil 
meal is weak and nominally $4@4.50 ton 
lower. Cottonseed meal is _ steady. 
Gluten feed held its own, with nothing 
offerc inside of July delivery. 

Mi!'s quote standard bran at $27@ 
98.50 (on, winter bran $28@28.50, stand- 
ard . ue —s£ $30@31, flour mid- 
dline. $32@83, red dog $35@36, rye mid- 
dlin:. $29@30, and hominy feed $35, in 
100-:' sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. Ship- 
men’ of millfeed for the week ended 


May ’6 were reported as 6,200 tons, 
com red with 6,580 in the previous 
wee’ nd 5,364 a year ago; there were no 
rect’ .s, compared with 120 tons in the 
prec. ing week and 2,940 a year ago. 
NOTES 

Be nhard Stern & Sons, Inc., is seek- 
ing : salesman for Wisconsin territory. 

Th. Elliott & Wasson elevator, River 


Fall:. has been acquired by Leslie R. 
Hocking and L. R. Alton, of the same 
city. 


C. ©. Ladd, secretary-treasurer Osce- 
ola ( Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co., appears 
as the principal incorporator of The 


Dalics Co, of Osceola, organized under 
the laws of Wisconsin with $25,000 capi- 
tal with authority to operate mills, ware- 
houses, ete. 

Fred C, Bryan, traffic manager Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and Henry W. Ploss, 


general agent Grand Trunk-Canadian 
National Railways, Milwaukee, attended 
the convention of the American Associa- 


tion of Traffic Clubs at Indianapolis as 
delegates of the Milwaukee Traffic Club. 


The paper bag department of the Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis., has been developed to such size 
that it is imperative that new and more 
adequate quarters be provided. Conse- 
quently the concern has leased a large, 
four-story building in Waukegan, III. 
and will establish this department in 
these quarters within the next 30 days. 
C. C. Hockley, of Appleton, Wis., will 
be transferred to Waukegan to be works 
manager. 


Lee M. Powell, general manager 
Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., has 
returned to Milwaukee and it is under- 
stood that he will make connections with 
a large interest not identified with the 
milling industry. The Powell mill at 
De Pere suspended operations some time 
ago, and efforts at reorganization are 
now under way to facilitate liquidation 
of heavy indebtedness. The property 
was formerly owned by the John P. 
Dousman Milling Co., a pioneer concern 
of northeastern Wiseonsin. 

The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, 
will put on a night tour about June 1 
to meet enlarged needs, especially with 
the opening of the summer resort season 
in north central Wisconsin. It is sup- 
plying communities within a radius of 
50 miles by daily flour deliveries, and 
also has built up a large trade in points 
far outside of this territory. . ow. 
Sopher, an expert miller from Chicago, 
took charge as general manager on May 
1, giving Ernst Hirt, president of the 
er Penes more time for extension of 
Sales, 

Harry M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co. and former president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed representative of 
this body on a new harbor-rail committee 
formed at the request of the Milwaukee 
Engineering Society in the interest of 
better transportation. The committee 
will undertake to work out a plan for 


unifying rail freight terminal facilities 
Milwaukee an 


co-ordinating these 





with the proposed municipal terminals 
and docks on Jones Island. One funda- 
mental problem is whether to unify and 
use existing terminals or to build a new 
belt line and terminals. The committee 
is working with the Milwaukee Harbor 
Commission. 
L, E. Meyer. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


Curcaco, Irt.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
awarded contracts for furnishing it with 
hard and soft wheat flours. All con- 
tracts were on basis of f.o.b. destination, 
delivery to be made in new single cot- 
ton 98’s or in new double cotton 98’s. 
Detailed information, including name of 
mills receiving contracts, point of de- 
livery, amount and price, in cents per 
pound: 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo: Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, 
N. C., 200,018 lbs at 3.0045c, Fort Bar- 
rancas, Pensacola, Fla., 40,082 lbs at 
2.795c, Fort McPherson, Ga., 40,082 Ibs 
at 2.975c, Fort Moutrie, Charleston, S. 
C., 40,082 Ibs at 2.90c, Fort Niagara, 
Lewiston, N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 2.85c, Fort 
Hancock, N. J., 40,082 lbs at 2.935c, 
Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N. J., 
40,082 lbs at 2.935c, Fort Eustis, Lee 
Hall, Va., 40,082 lbs at 2.895c, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., Bay Ridge Station, 
40,082 Ibs at 2.885c, West Point, N. Y., 
60,074 Ibs at 2.885c, Fort Jay, N. Y., 
40,082 Ibs at 2.885c, Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 40,082 lbs at 2.905c, Camp 
Devens, Mass., 150,038 Ibs at 2.905c, Fort 
H. G. Wright, New London, Conn., for 
C. D. Long Island Sound, N. Y., 60,074 
lbs at 2.905c, Fort Clark, Texas, 50,078 
Ibs at 2.995c, Plattsburg Barracks, N. 
Y., 70,070 lbs at 2.905c, Q.M.S.O., Chi- 
cago G.I. Depot, Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, 300,076 Ibs at 2.62c, Camp Custer, 
Mich., 145,040 Ibs at 2.79c, Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, Ohio, 40,082 lbs at 2.775c, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 140,140 lbs at 
2.515c, Fort Monroe, Va., 100,058 Ibs at 
2.895c, New York G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge 
Station, Long Island, for Q.M., Post of 
San Juan, P.R., 54,390 lbs at 2.975c, the 
last one to be packed in new double 
cotton sacks. 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla: Fort Sill, Okla., 416,500 Ibs at 
2.60c, Fort Reno, Okla, 3,038 lbs at 
2.63c, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, Q.M. 
S.0., Eighth Corps, Gen. Area Depot, 
Warehouse No. 12, 1,000,090 Ibs at 2.84c, 
Fort Bliss, Texas, 270,088 ibs at 3.0lc, 
Fort Brown, Texas, 40,082 lbs at 2.98¢c, 
Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,078 Ibs at 3.01c. 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: Camp 
McClellan, Ala., 196,000 lbs at 2.968c, 
Fort Benning, Ga., 200,018 lbs at 2.998c, 
Camp Knox Camp, Ky., 180,026 lbs at 
2.853¢. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb: Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., 66,738 lbs at 3.03c, 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz., 
40,082 lbs at 3.038c, Q.M., Nogales, Ariz., 
65,072 lbs at 3.03c, Fort Snelling, Minn., 
108,878 lbs at 2.66c, Fort Riley, Kansas, 
120,050 lbs at 2.54c, Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, 85,162 lbs at 2.68c. 

Crete (Neb.) Mills: Fort Crook, Neb., 
20,090 Ibs at 2.565e, 

Longmont Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo: Fort Logan, Colo., 
40,082 lbs at 2.60c. 

Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mills Co: 
Fort D. A. Russel, Wyo., 80,066 Ibs at 
2.551c. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich: 
soft wheat flour, Q.M., Army Supply 
Base, Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, 
for Q.M., Fort Jay, N. Y., 25,088 lbs at 
3.36c, Fort Warren, Boston, Mass., 24,- 
990 lbs at 3.40c. 

S. O. Werner. 





TENNESSEE MILL REORGANIZED 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Reorganization has 
been effected by the Cookeville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills, one of the old milling com- 

anies of this section. Mrs. P. C. Farley 
fos sold a one third interest in the plant 
to J. C. Carpenter, and the name has 
been changed to the Peerless Roller 
Mills. Mr. Carpenter will be the active 
manager, and R. E. L. Profitt will be 
the chief office man. 


P. C. Farley, for many years owner . 


of the company, died some months ago. 
JoHN Lerrer. 
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The business situation is developing 
interesting sidelights, and there is a bet- 
ter feeling concerning the future of se- 
curities and the possibility of a better 
understanding being reached between 
capital and labor. After the sharp de- 
cline in securities prices in the last few 
weeks, there has been a good recovery, 
which in the natural order of things will 
extend further and make good the losses 
previously sustained. The securities of 
well-managed corporations are being ab- 
sorbed by a public which is becoming 
increasingly discriminating and is show- 
ing a preference for the seasoned things. 


ENORMOUS FIRE WASTE 
Publication by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the facts concern- 
ing the nation’s fire loss last year shows 
a new high record total of $521,860,000, 
an amount which exceeded the huge fire 
loss of 1906, the year of the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration. On this basis the 
fire loss per person in the United States 
last year was $4.75, compared with a per 
capita loss of only 72c in Great Britain. 
This emphasizes the carelessness of 
many in this country, and also reflects 
the increased hazards resulting from the 
enormous volume of business handled 
every day in the United States and 
which, in the natural order of things, 
means an increased fire risk. The un- 
derwriters last year sustained an under- 
writing deficit of $11,603,000 on their 
underwriting business, but showed a very 
handsome gain on their investments. The 
result was that they ended the year with 
great financial strength, although the loss 
was the heaviest sustained in any one 
12 months’ period. 

The insurance companies are register- 
ing earnest complaints against new legis- 
lation, and in some quarters there is a 
feeling that if this movement continues 
the underwriters will have to ask for 
some such help as the railroads have re- 
ceived. In other words, it is believed 
that the companies must be permitted to 
reserve a sufficient margin of profit to 
make good their underwriting contracts 
and arrange for what is known as the 
ever present conflagration hazard, 


FINANCING NEW BUILDING 


Some of the important banking inter- 
ests have taken a strong position against 
making heavy mortgage loans on build- 
ings erected with labor costing from 
$10 to $20 a day. Many insist that this 
situation is abnormal, and that it is not 
wise to lend more than 50 per cent of 
the cost of a building. It is believed 
that this movement will retard opera- 
tions in certain sections, and that the 
bankers, contractors and owners must 
get together on a satisfactory platform 
if they are to provide the new structures 
which are badly needed by the American 
public. 

AUSTRIAN LOAN 


If the new Austrian loan is well re- 
ceived by American investors, the prob- 
ability is that more financing of the same 
kind will be negotiated. The. indications 
are that the great issuing banking houses 
will bring out several foreign government 
loans if the Austrian issue should be a 
success, 

The American public has developed 
quite a fondness for foreign govern- 
ment loans of the right sort. For every 
one that has been placed here, however, 
the probability is that the bankers have 
turned down many others which were ap- 
plied for by borrowers of less finan- 
cial ——. 

It is felt that the foreign bond mar- 
kets are in a relatively strong position, 
all things considered. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in the situation to indicate 
that any foreign government loan can 
be issued advantageously in the United 
States at an income basis equivalent to 
that offered by high grade domestic 
loans. Bankers are desirous of makin 
sure that the market is not overtax 
with new securities of foreign origin. 

There are many reasons for ng a 
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hopeful view of the outlook. The belief 
is that business will continue highly sat- 
isfactory. The strong points in the situ- 
ation outnumber the weak ones, and it is 
felt that the United States possesses 
trained ability of a type well fitted to 
solve the problems confronting the world 
today. The fact that the bankers have 
called a halt on unwise investments rep- 
resented by high-priced building opera- 
tions shows that the leading interests are 
determined to prevent overextension of 
any kind. 


RUST IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Evidence Gathered by Dr. E. C, Stakman on 
Barberry Eradication Presented in De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular 


Evidence gathered by Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, during a recent trip to 
Europe to study the black stem rust 
situation with respect to barberries is 
presented in Department Circular 269. 
The common barberry, it is declared, 
has been eradicated from much of west- 
ern Europe. 

“It is difficult to find black stem rust 
in England,” says Dr. Stakman, “but 
this was not always so. More than 200 
years ago English farmers complained 
that black rust ruined grain crops grow- 
ing near barberry bushes. So _ they 
showed their good sense by destroying 
the bushes. So thoroughly did the Eng- 
lish farmers exterminate the destructive 
barberry that one can drive for miles 
through country districts without finding 
a single bush. In Wales the condition is 
quite different. The farmers in that 
country have not yet destroyed their 
barberry bushes.” 

W. H. Broadbent, of the ministry of 
agriculture, says concerning the situa- 
tion in Wales: “Black rust is very scarce 
in all other parts of the British Isles, 
and there appears no reason to doubt 
that if the barberry were exterminated 
in Wales the annual attack of black rust 
on wheat would subside. This method 
was adopted in Denmark 18 years ago, 
and black rust in that country has prac- 
tically ceased to exist.” 

Denmark has solved the black rust 
problem, Dr. Stakman says, by eradicat- 
ing the barberry, and neighboring coun- 
tries are following her example. Agri- 
culturists in Sweden are making desper- 
ate attempts to secure the passage of 
an effective barberry eradication law. 
Germany has been fighting the barberry 
long and hard. There are 25 laws and 
police orders in various political subdi- 
visions which require the removal of the 
bushes. As a result they are not com- 
mon, and rust does little damage. 

“While barberries have been eradicated 
from England without the aid of the 
law, the general experience of other 
countries,” Dr. Stakman says in his re- 
port, “is that legal measures are neces- 
sary. The cheapest and most effectual 
method of eradicating barberry bushes 
is to make it compulsory, and then carry 
on a campaign on a large scale. This is 
what the United States Department of 








_ Agriculture and the 13 states of the up- 


per Mississippi valley are now doing in 
the United States. It would be a ca- 
lamity not to carry this campaign 
through to a successful conclusion. The 
evidence against the barberry in the 
United States is just as conclusive as it 
is in Europe.” 





FIRE DESTROYS AUSTRALIAN MILL 
Mexsourne, Victoria, April 21.—From 
the industrial standpoint particularly, 
the district of Dunolly, in Victoria, suf- 
fered a severe loss recently when the 
local flour mill was burned: The struc- 
ture and plant had only a little while 
previously been brought up to date. In 
addition to the premises, large quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour were burned. 
The total loss was £30,000. 
Cuartzs J. MatrHews. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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The past week has been a poor one 
for both wheat and flour. Wheat has 
daily fallen in price, and its volume is 
disappointing, and although today Amer- 
ican and Canadian wheat markets showed 
some improvement, this was not reflected 
in the United Kingdom markets. Per- 
haps the reason was the American bu- 
reau report given in today’s papers. 

Some traders consider this report bull- 
ish, owing to the average being so much 
below that of the last 10 years, but if 
the trend of prices today can be taken 
as a guide, the weight of opinion was 
certainly on the bear side. It may well 
be that the wish is father to the thought, 
for stocks cannot be heavy on this side, 
as is shown by the price which sellers 
are able to get for any parcels afloat. 
These, when compared with the top of 
the late rise, show only about 1s decline, 
as against many shillings for parcels 
further off. 

The foregoing applies to wheat alone, 
as flour made an advance of about Is 
6d from the bottom, and there it has 
stuck, the reason being the slow deliv- 
eries to bakers, for they, during the time 
the latter were cutting prices so badly, 
have been forced to take delivery within 
the agreed period or have their contracts 
canceled. The purchase price was, how- 
ever, too tempting to allow this, so the 
bakers are filled up with home milled 
flour, forced upon them by the price 
consideration, and the room available for 
purchases of imported flour is, in conse- 
quence, very limited. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals, while considerably below last 
week’s total, are nevertheless quite up 
to requirements. The quantities are 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each. They are: 
from the United States, Atlantic 15,284, 
Pacific 500; Canada, Atlantic 5,237, Pa- 
cific 750; Continent, 669. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour market has been bad during 
the past week, every one complaining 
of lack of trade. Deliveries have been 
slow, so demand for fresh business has 
been limited to small hand-to-mouth or- 
ders. Prices from Canada have a tend- 
ency to decline; however, this does not 
represent real trading, but a price at 
which the importer thinks he may be able 
to make a profit at some future time. 

Medium Canadian export patents have 
been offered at about 34s 9d, c.i.f., with- 
out attracting any business. Better 
quality patents have been offered as low 
as 35s 3d for seaboard shipment within 
30 days, but the importer stated that 
the trade was so slack that he could not 
make even a counter offer. Canadian 
top patents would come at 38s, c.i.f., 
but as there are resellers at equal to 
37s, net, c.if., there is little inducement 
to operate. 

Kansas mills seem still to be out of the 
running, with their straight run offering 
at about 39s, c.i.f. American milled Ca- 


nadian export patents are offered at 
36s 6d, but they are considered too dear. 

Australian flours, which were the one 
bright spot on the market last week, 
seem to have joined Canadian flours in 
their inertia. Resellers are prepared to 


accept 35s, c.i.f., for passage parcels, 
while for shipment Australian millers 
are asking 34s 6d@35s. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
26s, c.i.f. 

London millers have reduced their of- 
ficial price for straight run flour to 41s, 
delivered, which is equal to about 37s, 
cif. Needless to say, this decline has 
been of no assistance to the flour trade 
as a whole. It must be remembered that 
the millers are willing to accept at least 
Is under this figure, but there are no 
reports of the foolish cutting of prices 
which has happened in the past. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London between April 28 
and May 8, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Verentia— 





eee 400 Marquis ........ 500 
King’s Quality .. 300 Early Riser..... 500 
Golden Ray ....1,000 Purity ......... 500 
Rite Royal...... 480 Canadian Maid.. 500 
Elldon .....e0% 500 Silver Lining.... 125 
Persuader 450 Cup Winner..... 600 
Three Stars..... 1,000 Five Crowns.... 500 
Bolingbroke .... 50 Mascot .......-- 500 
Othmar ........ 1,000 Boss ....-.ceees 500 
Royal City...... 2,000 Mount Royal.... 100 
rs 500 

From New York per ss. Antonia— . 
Ge RE onc 005-0060 00045000606 60+ 0% 1,499 

From Baltimore per ss. Schoharie— 
WO TEBE cccresctscevsvcecccvesesnsies 950 

From St. John per ss. Brandt County— 
Daily Bread.... 750 Purity ......... 1,000 
Emerson ....... 250 Helpmate ......1,000 
Pee 475 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
APFHIMBTON .cccccccccccvccccesecsscecess 2,000 

From Baltimore per ss. Capulin— 
| ae, EPP TTTCETEL LTPP 1,900 

From New York per ss. Maine— 
ce  RPPPeeeererurere i Tre 1,000 

From Boston per ss. Andania— 
Olympic ....+.. 3,000 Appollon ....... 3,000 

From St. John per ss. Bredon— 
Nelson .....cece 1,000 Brilliant ....... 250 
EGQthOl? cccccccs 500 Keetoba ....... 4,000 
Grand Empire..1,000 Medora ........ 1,000 
King’s Quality... 500 Golden Lion....1,000 
Exhibition ..... 500 Royal City...... 2,000 
Armadale ...... 1,500 Front Line..... 400 
Famous .......- 3,500 Wilsuitu ....... 250 
Three Stars..... 1,000 Avoca ......... 800 
AVIRCOP .cccecce 1,000 Patent ......... 1,500 
Cream of the Regal ....ceee. 2,500 

WEEE Sceececes 8,250 Kingmaker..... 1,000 
Cup Winner..... 1,000 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vennonia— 
White Dove..... 500 Queen of Hearts 250 
Woodland ...... 600 AVOCA .ccccceee 750 
Queen of Supers. 250 Aviator ........ 500 
Faupel’s Best... 500 Minnehaha..... 500 
Silver Lining... 125 Cup Winner..... 400 
Sapphire XXX.. 500 Front Line...... 250 
Summit ........ 500 Brenta ......... 500 
Wee? ccccves 1,500 Bolingbroke ... 500 
Queen's Prize... 259 

From Philadelphia per ss. Siam City— 
Forest City..... 3,000 Glenora ....... 1,075 
WGRAT ..ccccces 1,250 Famous ........ 348 
Oven King...... 600 ‘Patricia ....... 1,500 
MMSEIO oc cscvces 1,732 Three Stars..... 20 
Diamond ....... 500 

From Philadelphia per ss. Northwestern 
Miller— 

APBOBY «2.0000. 2,000 Gold Medal..... 1,500 
From St. John per ss. Canadian Leader— 
TORRES. 60.404 666% 1,000 Purity ..ccsccce 500 
Kingmaker ..... 1,000 Huron .......0.. 1,500 

Golden Lion..... 2,000 


MILL OFFALS 


Trading in these goods has been very 
slow, bran in particular being at least 
10s lower at £5 10s per ton, ex-mill. 
Middlings are also slightly lower at £7 
5s@£7 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollard par- 
cels for more distant shipment are held 
above arrival values. The c.if. price 
for shipment April-July is £5 18s 9d, but 
arrived lots have been sold at about 
£5 15s, ex-ship, possibly lower. For 
fancy Plate middlings £8 2s 6d, c.i.f., is 
asked for March-April shipment. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has not been very 
good during the past week, and prices 


~ 


generally are lower. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba afloat is on offer at 49s, while 
parcels expected to be loading made 48s 
9d. April-May sold at 47s 9d, net, <~ a 
June as low as 47s 6d, and June-July 
and July-August are on offer at the 
same price. No. 2 hard winters have 
come into the market again, and are 
offered at 47s for July-August. Aus- 
tralian for early May shipment is offered 
at 52s 3d. Choice white karachi for May 
would come at 49s 6d, but May-June 
could be bought at 47s 3d. Rosafe, 62¥,- 
lb, afloat, is offered at 48s 9d, but April- 
May and May-June would come at 47s 
6d. 
OATMEAL 

There is little trading in oatmeals. 
Stocks are low, and a demand would no 
doubt harden prices, but one could not 
expect a big business at this time of 
year. Midlothian is dearer at 51s 3d, 
and Aberdeen has foliowed suit at 48s 
9d, both ex-store. London milled is un- 
changed at 43s, ex-mill. Cables from 
America are firmer. Importers are ask- 
ing 39s 6d, c.i.f., for rolled oats, and 38s 
6d, c.i.f., for all cuts of oatmeal. 


LORD CARNARVON 


A few days ago the body of Lord 
Carnarvon was laid to rest in his native 
land, on Beacon Hill, a lonely down 
which dominates the woodlands of High- 
clere, in the county of Hampshire, which 
had been his home from childhood, and 
it is said by those who knew him that 
no better or more suitable resting place 
could have been chosen for the reserved 
and reticent Englishman whose name has 
so recently rung through the world, due 
to his wonderful discoveries at Luxor. 

Lord Carnarvon was born on June 26, 
1866, and succeeded to the earldom of 
Carnarvon on the death of his father in 
1890. From his earliest boyhood he was 
fond of adventure, and while still a 
youth set forth in a sailing yacht for a 
trip round the world. This was the be- 
ginning of many wanderings, and on one 
occasion when he visited America an 
incident that occurred showed how 
shrewd and yet whimsical was his char- 
acter. 

He was bound for California, and 
had promised a friend to obtain informa- 
tion concerning a certain commercial un- 
dertaking while in New York. Strange 
to say, he asked his hairdresser as to the 
person in control of the venture in ques- 
tion, who was able to enlighten him, and 
in due course he had an interview with 
the financier indicated. He was advised 
by this gentleman not to touch the stock 
he was asking about, but on leaving him 
Lord Carnarvon went to a telegraph 
office and cabled directions to buy. He 
then departed to California, where he 
fished and indulged in other varieties of 
sport. 

Six weeks later he returned to New 
York to find the shares had soared up- 
ward and his friend overjoyed at the 
profits ensuing. He therefore asked for 
another interview with the financier, and 
explained that before wag oe, | America 
he wanted to thank him for his advice, 
which had proved most profitable. 

“But I advised you against buying,” 
the financier replied. 

“I know you said that,” said Lord 
Carnarvon, “but, of course, I saw you 
wished me to understand the reverse,” 
whereupon the great man burst into a 
roar of laughter and held out his hand. 

The great adventure which so trag- 
ically ended with his death from pneu- 
monia started in 1906, when Lord Car- 
narvon applied to the archeological 
committee at Cairo for permission to 
excavate at Thebes. In 1908 the tomb 
of a “King’s Son” was found, and in 
following years tomb after tomb was 
revealed and systematically cleared, some 


of the work being carried on even dur- 
ing the war. He built himself a hou-e 
below the mouth of the Valley of t! 
Kings, where the excavations took plac.., 
and spent much time there with his wiie 
and other members of his family. 

After the war he applied for and w:s 
granted another concession in the Vall: , 
of the Tombs of the Kings, and here t 
was that he and coadjutor, Howard Ca -- 
ter, discovered the tomb of King Tv'- 
ankhamen, who reigned in Tel-el-Amar .a 
and Thebes over 3,000 years ago. ‘n 
order to get at this tomb they had ‘o 
remove some 150,000 to 200,000 tons of 
rubbish, but it was not until Nov. 5 of 
last year that they came upon a si p 
cut in the rock and a wall covered wiih 
cement, behind which was the doory \y 
to the famous tomb. 


NOTES 


The firm of Stolp & Co., Amsterd. mn, 
announces that it has been converted i).to 
a limited company and that in fut ‘re 
it will trade under the name of Trad ng 
Company Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

George A. Hincke, of the Ism:rt- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned to London after an extended ¢ -ip 
to the Near East and southern Eurvpe 
in the interests of his firm. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been a slow inquiry tor 
wheat, and trading is very quiet. ‘ihe 
Liverpool market has followed Winnipeg 
and Chicago in the continued decline, 
and prices are about 9d per qr lower. 
North American prices show a loss of 
6c per bu, with Argentine about Is 6d 
per qr down. Liverpool graded wheat 
futures are quoted for May delivery at 
10s 3%,d, having been down as low as 
10s 3d, which shows a fall of about 
3%4d on the week. July is distinctly 
easier at 9s 101,4d. 

Although wheat has been much easier, 
flour importers generally have had a bet- 
ter inquiry from country districts, and 
fair quantities of Manitoba export puat- 
ents have been sold on spot at 38s (id, 
f.o.r. Buyers, however, will not contract 
for forward shipments. The trade in 
Pacific hard flours has also improved, 
and 38s, f.o.r., has been made for some. 
Australian patents are quoted for ship- 
ment at about 38s 6d, cif., for May 
and first half June, but on spot very 
little business is passing. 

Some steamship lines seem to be cut- 
ting freights, and this has rather helped 
business, as 40s has been taken for Amcr- 
ican soft winter patents, compared with 
42s which was asked a week ago. .\I- 
together, things seem to be looking «1p 
for the importer. 

Home millers report only a quiet tra:e, 
and have had some difficulty in main- 
taining their prices, with the slump in 
the wheat market, but so far as can »¢ 
ascertained there is very little change. 

With no offers of Plate flour bef: re 
June, seaboard buyers are looking ‘0 
American second clears. A fair tri‘le 
has taken place lately in these for My 
seaboard at about 26s, c.i-f. 

Linseed cakes are in dull demand, ad 
there are one or two resellers for ‘'¢ 
May to August positions at £9 5s, c.i.’., 
while a parcel on the quay can be © - 
tained at £9 10s, ex-quay, equal to *'; 
c.i.f. Cottonseed meal remains far | 0 
dear, and is quoted at £11 10s@£ ~ 
10s for May-June shipment. Millers °° 
English linseed cake do not seem to © 
inclined to offer for forward delive: , 
and their product is obtainable at arou: | 
£10. 5s@£10 10s, f.o.r., up to Augu-' 
and at about £10 15s for immediate c°- 
livery. Mill offals are quiet and uw! 
changed. Imported millfeed dull “ 
about 3d per 112 lbs down. 
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SCOTLAND 

The stocks in hand at Glasgow at the 
beginning of the month were returned 
at 210,377 bus of wheat and 77,857 bbls 
of flour. ‘These figures compare re- 
spectively with 169,440 bus at the end 
of March and 373,400 bus at the corre- 
sponding date a year ago; in the case 
of flour, with 85,650 bbls at the end of 
March and 94,464 at the corresponding 
date a year ago. Arrivals continue light. 

The tone of the market is languid, 
and the range of prices shows very lit- 
tle change. The only difference is a 
shading toward a lower level, but the 
margin is only about 3@6d per sack. 
There are really no transactions on a 
scale that can put the market to an ade- 
quate test. Among the importers the 
threatened shortage in the winter wheat 
acre:ge both in Kansas and Nebraska is 
note’, and the possible effects on the 
market of such a development are being 
discussed, It is recognized that if such 
a shortage occurs it will throw the mar- 
ket here back onto Manitobas for the 
end of the crop. 

A.other factor which is being watched 
is wither Buffalo and other points have 
wini-* stocks to disgorge. If this hap- 
pens. it is clear that there may be some 
cutti:g of prices in order to stimulate 
buyii z, because demand is dragging at 
presovit. 

Phe trade is now enjoying the re- 
duciions in transport costs, both as re- 
gard the landing charges at the harbor 
here and railway rates. While these 
tendencies to lower costs are appreci- 
ated, traders are inclined to adopt the 


_ 


Oliver Twist attitude of asking for more. 
IRELAND 

Trading in flour is very quiet, and 

prices rather irregular. There is, how- 

ever, a gradual improvement in trade 


generally in Ireland, and flour is par- 
ticipating in the better conditions. The 
demand for Irish flour in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland is not at all satisfac- 
tory, from the millers’ standpoint, and 
it is stated that the output is only 60 
per cent of the full capacity of the mills, 
despite the fact that some of the largest 
millers in Dublin are also large bakers 
and use the bulk of their own flour. 

Competition in price and quality, how- 
ever, is still the ruling factor, and there 
is no doubt that so far as bakers grades 
are concerned, foreign flour holds the 
field and bakers are even willing to pay 
more money for the good American and 
Canadian strong flours. The southern 
mills have pushed the soft variety, which 
is sold principally in the shops for home 
ting and for fancy bread in the bake- 
nouse, ’ 

Importers have left no stone unturned: 
to encourage the use of imported flours, 
and in many instances not only have 
they been able to give better quality 
but to give it at the same price or even 
less than the home mills. As a matter 
of fact, at the present time bakers in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland can buy 
strong flours from importers at less 
money than the home mills are asking, 
so there is good reason for home millers 
not being able to run full time. 

The strike in the Belfast flour mills 
has finally come to an end; the men 
have all returned on the masters’ terms, 
and millers are experiencing an increased 
Inquiry. At present the price of home 
milled soft flour in Belfast and the north 
1s, quoting on American terms, equal to 
41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, as against 42s 
6d asked for similar flour by English 
millers, The price for the same flour, 
made by Dublin and south of Ireland 
mills, is fully 1@2s per sack more. 


IMPORTED FLOUR PRICES 


_ American soft winters are irregular 
In price, some mills asking as high as 
41@42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for a really good article; others are as 
low as 39s, which means that they are 
fairly in line with most flours, except 
Australian. 

Australian flours are being offered at 
such a low price that they are over- 
shadowing soft flours from every other 
district, and were it not for the fact 
that some of them are in rather poor 
condition on account of weavil, they 
Would be eagerly snapped up at present 
quotations, which are around 37@38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
Manitoba flours, on the whole, are 





very firm in price. Trade has been flat, 
and cables sent out bidding lower prices 
were turned down. Very best short pat- 
ents under well-known marks are of- 
fered at 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
39s 6d, Dublin; others, not of such a 
high reputation, are quoted 6d less. Good 
export patents are 36s 3d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 37s, Dublin. 

It is impossible to make the full ship- 
ment price on spot, but there is a distinct 
improvement in this direction, and im- 
porters are not inclined to accept the 
recent low figures. Stocks are ample 
for all requirements, although not large. 
Minneapolis flours are a shade weaker 
at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, Dub- 
lin, and some business is reported. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is quieter, owing to the warm- 
er weather, and prices would be easier 
but for the fact that oats have risen 
fully £1 per ton. Good home made 
flake ranges 44@46s per 280 lbs quoting 
American terms,. net, cif., Belfast or 
Dublin. American quotations are vari- 
able. There have been offers as low as 
38s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 39s 6d, 
Dublin, for outside brands, May-June 
seaboard, and 40s for best brands. 


FEED 


Mill offals are dull, and all classes have 
a declining tendency. In Belfast the 
quantity turned out by local mills is 
bringing down prices. Even best broad 
white bran is not worth more than £11 
per ton, full delivered terms, and this 
price is only obtainable for fancy Eng- 
lish make. For local made ordinary cuts 
£10 10s is the utmost obtainable in either 
Belfast or Dublin, and common red is 
about £10. Fine sharps are at £11, and 
common pollards are obtainable at £9@ 
10, according to quality. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has 
slackened a little. Indian meal straight 
run from American corn is about £10 
10s per ton, free on rail, Belfast, and 
£11, Dublin. Cooked flaked corn for 
cattle feeding is £12 10s per ton, and 
demand is fairly good. Linseed cakes 
have been wanted in Dublin and the 
south, where stocks are not unduly heavy, 
but in Belfast and the north the pres- 
sure to sell has been very great. 

There are rather heavy stocks of im- 
ported cake in both Belfast and Lon- 
donderry, and the price has been cut, 
under pressure to do business. Ship- 
ment figures are firmer at about £10 
10s per ton, net, c.if., Belfast. The 
spot position is very weak. Cake cost- 
ing £11 10s@£11 lds, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, is being sold 5@10s under cost, 
and the general tendency is weak. Cot- 
ton cakes of home manufacture have 
been freely offered on spot at £13 10s, 
and demand is good. Foreign cakes are 
almost entirely off the market, and im- 
portation of this class except in very 
small lots seems to have become a thing 
of the past. 


HOLLAND 


The slow but steady decline in wheat 
values, as cabled from the United States, 
has had a most depressing effect on the 
local flour market. The trade is at a 
loss to understand the position, and the 
general opinion is held that the recent 
rise was an attempt at manipulation, 
the effect of which has caused but little 
loss here. 

Home millers, with their usual fore- 
sight, forestalled American millers in re- 
ducing quotations, so that American of- 
fers based on the actual reduction of 
wheat values reached here too late to 
have any effect. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 16.75 
florins per 100 kilos, as against 17.75 
during the short period of high prices, 
a drop amounting to 6 per cent, and 
from this it will be seen that local mill- 
ers have headed off American competi- 
tion very effectually. 

During the early at of the recent 
rise there was some buying here, partly 
for home uses but mostly for foreign 
account, but when the rise took the shape 
of forced action,such buying stopped, 


and at the momént there are no buy-. 


ers in the market and importers are try- 
ing in vain to obtain reasonable counter 
bids in order to put through some sales. 

As against 16.75 florins per 100 kilos 
as now quoted for the home milled arti- 
cle, some importers tried to induce buy- 
ers to make them bids of $6.90 for hard 
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wheat winter patents, which price would 
have been fairly in line, but millers are 
holding for $7.25, c.i.f. On this basis, 
business is impossible compared with the 
price of home milled flour, and at the 
moment Holland buyers show very little 
interest in American offers. 

There have been some fair recent ar- 
rivals, but not exceeding 30,000 bags, 
which cannot be considered a drug in the 
market. It is mainly the erratic and 
doubtful position of the American wheat 
markets of late which has caused flour 
importers to await a more clearly de- 
fined line along which to guide their 
action. 

The weather has turned fine and warm, 
and all that could be desired to bring 
winter crops rapidly forward, sunshine 
and rains alternating in timely succes- 
sion. 


HUNGARY 


Buparest, Huncary, May 2.—Since my 
last report, dated April 6, a further 
strong rise in grain and flour prices has 
taken place in this country. Quotations 
on the Budapest Corn Exchange, con- 
verted into cents on the basis of actual 
dollar exchange as fixed by the Hunga- 
rian central office for foreign bills, $1 
equaling 5,300 paper crowns, are as fol- 
lows, per bushel: wheat, $1.47; rye, 88c; 
barley, 82c; oats, 8lc; corn, 75c. The 
wheat flour quotations of the amalga- 
mated Budapest mills, per sack of 280 
Ibs (sack included), delivered at Buda- 
pest, are as follows: top grade patents, 
$11.20; cooking flour (fancy clears), 
$11.10; bread flour, $11. 

The difference between the price of 
top grades and bread flours is strikingl 
small, due to the fact that prices which 
can be obtained abroad for patent flours 
are depressed by foreign competition to 
a low level, and mills are compelled to 
ask relatively high prices for bread flours 
destined for home consumption. 

This sharp rise, owing to which actual 
wheat prices have already exceeded the 
so-called “gold parity,” viz., the price 
converted into pre-war golden crowns, 
is by no means fully justified by the de- 
preciation of the crown currency, which 
on the Ziirich Exchange declined to 91, 
and later to the level of 10 centimes, 
while the purchasing power of the crown 
declined in April to 1/884th of its pre- 
war value, when the crown was a shafle 
dearer than the franc currency. 

The high price of wheat, which dis- 
counts in advance a further deprecia- 
tion of the crown currency, is due chief- 
ly to the obstinate withholding policy 
of the farmers, who are averse to sell- 


‘ing more than small quantities of wheat, 


and accordingly the arrivals remain 
much behind requirements, while demand 
from the mills continually pushes prices 
higher and higher. 

Owing to the considerable enhancement 
of freight rates on the Hungarian rail- 
ways, the provincial mills are in a bet- 
ter position than those of Budapest, the 
bulk of the grist growing in the prov- 
inces being absorbed by the farmer, so 
as to lessen the quantities coming to 
the Budapest market. 

The food minister, John Bud, is mak- 
ing strenuous exertions to reduce the 
level of wheat prices by coercive meas- 
ures. He has requested the millers, as 
well as the grain traders and the man- 
ager of the Produce Exchange, to sup- 
port his efforts by abstaining from pur- 
chases, adding that otherwise -he would 
be compelled to close the Corn Exchange, 
which in his opinion is partly responsible 
for the speculative exaggerations. He 
goes still further and talks of seizing all 
wheat in the possession of mills and of 
the grain trade, as well as that in pub- 
lic warehouses. 

However, it is an old experience that 
such administrative measures have never 
succeeded hitherto in breaking down the 
price of wheat, because the resistance 
of the farmers has always proved to be 
stronger than governmental measures. 
Moreover, the quantities in millers’ and 
traders’ hands are trifling, compared 
with the invisible supply withheld by 
The Futura Co., which is in- 
structed by the state to buy wheat for 
the consumptive requirements of the un- 
provided classes of population in the 


" free market, is compelled to purchase, 


thus counterbalancing the effects of the 
abstention of millers and traders. 
Yielding to the urgent remonstrances 
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of the mills, the government has at last 
decreed a reduction of flour export du- 
ties as follows: wheat patent flours, 
from 65 to 40 kilograms of wheat; rye 
flours, to 20 kilograms of rye, to be de- 
livered in natura for each 100 kilograms 
of flour exported into foreign countries. 
This reduction of the wheat flour ex- 
port duty remains of a theoretical value 
only, inasmuch as the 1,400 carloads of 
flour forming the transaction concluded 
between this government and the Dutch 
firm, William H. Miiller & Co., will be 
sold and exported, because this quantity 
is subject only to an export duty of 
20 kilograms. 

Unfortunately, the reduction of the ex- 
port duty is completely paralyzed by the 
above mentioned rise in wheat prices, 
and therefore the sale of flour in Czecho- 
Slovakia is limited to small quantities, 
so much the more as American patents 
are offered in the Prague market at 
280@305 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs, 
while Hungarian top grades are quoted 
at 300, delivered on the Hungarian fron- 
tier, which means about 330 Czecho 
crowns delivered in Prague. 

The retrograde turn of cereal culture 
and the lessened yield of the soil al- 
luded to in my last report are natural 
consequences of the Great War and of 
the subsequent revolutionary movements, 
resulting in topsy-turvy conditions. Dur- 
ing the war the lack of the best manual 
labor and the impossibility to import 
artificial manure handicapped the devel- 
opment of agricultural production, espe- 
cially as the stock of cattle had dimin- 
ished. 

Two revolutions, and especially the 
tremendous period of the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment, have brought agricultural pro- 
duction to a standstill. Since the fall of 
the Bolshevist system, extended terri- 
tories beyond the Theiss River have been 
occupied by Roumanian troops, who re- 
moved a great many cattle, agricultural 
machines and implements. 

The agrarian reform which aims at 
parceling the large landed properties be- 
tween peasants, thus creating a large 
number of “dwarf” farms, results like- 
wise in a lessening of the agricultural 
production. This is an experiment which 
has been made also in Jugo-Slavia and 
in Roumania. The yield of fields culti- 
vated by small holders and peasants is 
generally less than that of large estates, 
cultivation of which is more intense. 

The scarcity of money, the enormous 
prices of all agricultural machines and 
the lack of agricultural credits contrib- 
ute to the decline of production; more- 
over, the uncertainty created by the 
agrarian reform causes proprietors of 
estates to abstain from new and ex- 
pensive investments, as nobody is ready 
to make improvements, the advantages 
of which will be enjoyed later on by 
some one else. 

The Hungarian government is striving 
to improve agricultural production by 
increasing the acreage under cultivation 
as well as the yield per acre, but under 
such unfavorable circumstances the task 
is a very difficult one. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ELEVATOR DELAYED 


A message to the London Times states 
that the expenditure on railways and 
harbors in South Africa for the coming 
year will total approximately £31,- 
000,000, and of this £8,000,000 are re- 
quired on capital account, for the gov- 
ernment is pushing ahead with railway 
construction, electrification, elevators, 


‘and in some degree with harbor con- 


struction. 

Many obstacles have yet to be over- 
come in the erection of the grain eleva- 
tors at Durban and Cape Town. At 
Cape Town, the difficulties due to the 
inflow of water into the foundations 
have been successfully met by a process 
of cementing at an additional cost of 
£37,000. In the case of Durban, the 
position is much more serious. There 
the annex to the elevator was first con- 
structed, the foundations being at a 
higher level than those of the main 
structure. When the main foundations 
were being dealt with, the others began 
to sag, and great difficulties have re- 
sulted. It is hoped that at an additional 
cost of £105,000 the work will be car- 
ried through successfully. The founda- 
tions are now being laid by contract. 
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IMAGINATION 


In discussing millers and milling con- 
ditions with an Ohio miller recently, the 
question was raised as to whether mill- 
ers were wanting in imagination. Per- 
haps, for the sake of clearness of think- 
ing, it would be well to define what is 
meant by imagination, at least what was 
assumed or understood by it in this dis- 
cussion. 

The imagination is supposed to be a 
faculty of the mind. It is unlike the rea- 
soning faculty, which gives us logic, mak- 
ing deductions from principles, arriving 
at conclusions, or establishing the prin- 
ciples themselves from the observance 
and analysis of phenomena. Reason 
moves and functions within certain lim- 
its. The imagination transcends all lim- 
itations and jumps all barriers. It disre- 
gards reason, In this respect it is akin 
to what is called intuition and instinct. 
It is an entirely different compartment 
of the mind, so to speak. 

The imagination is the creative facul- 
a adios something out of nothing. 
It sees visions. It makes gold out of 
clay. It sees in the sunset the vision 
of God, in the morning sunrise the birth 
of life. Its lure is compelling and co- 
ercing. It exalts, consecrates and sanc- 
tifies life, the ordinary, everyday rela- 
tions and commonplaces of life. It is 
the sort of thing Bishop Phillips Brooks 
had in mind when he wrote: “Reverence 
the simple, the prosaic, the natural, the 
real, and demand of every common thing 
of life, whether it be your body, or your 
money, or your daily experience that it 
shall blossom into fine results in your 
own soul and influence on the world.” 

The imagination is responsible for our 
religion, our poetry, our literature, our 
buildings, our ideals and_ practical 
achievements, our inventions, the building 
of our railroads, our modern comforts, 
our homes, in fact our entire civiliza- 
tion. It furnishes the inspiration for all 
these great undertakings, for journeys 
which shall require a lifetime for their 
completion, if one may be so happy. 
It underlies and permeates American 
business probably more than has ever 
been the case in any other country. 

It sees things in the whole and in the 
large, in a cosmic sort of way, and ig- 
nores details. When it is combined with 
the capacity for sound reasoning and 
good sense, it produces a well-rounded 
man; when it exists largely by itself 
alone, the man is unbalanced, an imprac- 
tical idealist; visionary, and perhaps 
crazy. 

It is the faculty which enables a man 
to conceive largely of himself and his 
work, to project himself and his plans 
into the indefinite or remote future, and 
see the vision, perhaps the wonder and 
glory, of what may be. It unseals the 
bonds of sense mn | physical limitations, 
and opens up a new world of power and 
resource. It unlocks the book of fate. 
It is the source of inspiration. It kills 
distrust and pessimism, 

. - 


When the miller in question was talk- 
ing about the want of imagination among 
millers, what he had in mind was some- 
thing of this sort, that they had held 
their noses to the grindstone for so 
many years, absorbed in petty details, 
and had come to take such a narrow 
view of their work and their business 
that they had lost any large vision of it. 
This faculty had become atrophied from 
disuse. They could not conceive largely 


of themselves and their work, or make 


far-reaching, constructive plans. They 
could not see how things which would 
not result in immediate sales or advan- 
tage to themselves could be worth while. 
In other words, they had no vision. 

“Unless they have a vision, the people 
perish.” It is the only thing which keeps 
them alive. Without it, they are spirit- 
ually and intellectually dead, and their 
lives become a barren and unblossoming 
waste, sterile and unproductive. This 
quality of the mind does not concern 
merely the arts, but business as well. 
Without it, there is nothing left but 
pessimism and black despair. 

In a recent interview John D. Rocke- 
feller was asked if in the early days of 
the Standard Oil Co. they had any idea 
or conception of its present growth, He 
answered: “Oh, no, we did from day to 
day what seemed best.” But there was 
vision there, nevertheless, and has been 
all along, or the Standard Oil Co. would 
not be where it is today. 

The American people are sometimes 
referred to rather contemptuously by 
Europeans as money grabbers, worship- 
pers of the almighty dollar, the slaves 
of business and commercial success, The 
European misunderstanding of them is 
abysmal. As a matter of fact, it may 
be doubted if any other people ever ex- 
isted who were so dominated by ideals 
and visions, and their whole business ac- 








tivity is an expression of it. Their 
towering buildings signify and epitomize 
this aspiring quality of their character. 
Their energy and consecration to their 
tasks is boundless and insatiable. 

Too many millers, however, are want- 
ing in imagination and vision. They are 
weighed down by their daily grind and 
problems, their pessimism, to the point 
of mental fatigue and exhaustion. When 
an appeal is made to their imagination, 
they are inert, lifeless, unresponsive, and 
perhaps regard the proposal with con- 
tempt. Yet they are capable of imagina- 
tion and visions. Their Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation is the result of a 
splendid vision, with its noble, altruistic 
motto, “Not for Self, but for All.” In 
the struggle for existence that is now 

oing on in the milling business, it is 
just as sure as fate that the millers 
without imagination, without vision, are 
the ones who are going to perish. The 
moral of this preachment is: Mix a lit- 
tle imagination with your business. 


SANITARY FLOUR PACKAGES 

At a recent convention of editors of 
the industrial press, held at Middletown, 
Ohio, George Brown, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Raymond Bag Co., 
presented a thesis on the subject of 
“Making Flour Sacks for the Nation.” 
He pointed out that the, discriminating 
American housewife has expressed her- 
self unmistakably in favor of a clean, 
sanitary package for flour, and that this 
finds reflection in the increased demand 
for quality paper sacks. 

The following reasons were given as 
to why the paper container is preferred: 
their supreme strength, the foundation of 
these bags being selected Manila rope 
paper; their sanitary quality, as the flour 
is kept absolutely clean, there being no 
holes for impurities, moisture or odors 
to get in or for flour to sift out; the tex- 
ture of the paper makes the package pli- 
able and easy to handle in the mill, in 


George Brown, Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
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the store and in the home; the attractive 
blue lining emphasizes the pure white- 
ness of the contents; the bright color 
printing, on a smooth surface, adds 
greatly to the general appearance of the 
package; the paper container carries the 
product safely to its destination without 
contamination. 

The Raymond Bag Co. has been in op- 
eration at Middletown since 1910, Mr. 
Brown joining the organization in the 
spring of 1917. The company’s business 
has shown a steady and remarkable 
growth, and its facilities are now ade 
quate to take care of business from any 
part of the country through its various 
representatives. 

J. A. Finnegan, 1016 New York Lif; 
Building, Kansas City, represents th: 
company in the Southwest; R. T. Brow», 
749 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, 
the Northwest; T. C. Splane, 170 Summer 
Street, Boston, in the East; W. \. 
Whaley, Indianapolis, Ind., in Indians, 
Michigan, Illinois and part of Kentucky ; 
D. R. Jones, Middletown, Ohio, in Ohio, 
West Virginia and part of Kentucky; )’. 
M. Whaley, Rochester, N. Y., in New 
York, western Pennsylvania and nor''- 
eastern Ohio; P. M. Seeman, Glensii'c, 
Pa., in eastern Pennsylvania, Marylai.(, 
New Jersey and part of New York. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business with the mills this week was 
very quiet, the present rate of operat on 
being maintained with some difficulty. !n 
fact, there is observable a drift tow: rd 
a lower rate of operation, and it is prob- 
able that this will come to pass un!ess 
conditions improve shortly. Howe, 
some flour is being sold daily to es\.! 
lished trade, evidently to take care 0 
normal and actual requirements. 

Export offers were low, but a few sales 
were made. Importers seem unwilling or 
unable to pay the price the mills must 
have, based upon the present cost of 
wheat, and this leads to the suspicion that 
perhaps this business is about over for 
the present crop. It is doubtful if « sin- 
gle export sale has been made on the en- 
tire crop at a satisfactory price, by which 
is meant a fair margin above the cost of 
the wheat. Some millers have all but 
dropped out of the export field. 

There is a notable and general feeling 
of dissatisfaction among millers with the 
cut-throat methods adopted to make sales, 
and a reaction is taking place in favor 
of more conservative and saner methods. 
This, combined with the further fact that 
soft wheat is in none too plentiful supply 
or movement, and that there is now no 
straining to get full-time operation, has 
given a little firmness to asking prices. 

There is one encouraging feature: about 
the present situation. The experience of 
many millers on the crop has demonstrat- 
ed the folly of doing business on too small 
margins, and has put them in a frame of 
mind receptive to remedial measures and 
which might result in a better morale in 
the industry through individual action 
and initiative, based upon each man’s per- 
sonal experience. If this much has been 
accomplished from the experience of the 
last year, it is a good deal, and may le: ad 
to a better get-away on the new crop. 

Feed prices are well sustained at old 
levels, and Toledo millers have no trouble 
in selling their output, due to the smull 
production. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.29 !u 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate poit:s, 
May 25. Soft winter wheat standard p. t- 
ent flour was quoted at $6.10@6.50 bl, 
local springs $6.55@7, and local hard w:in- 
ters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $34 ton, 
mixed feed $34.50, and middlings $34 50 
@35, in 100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 


~ 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Tole« 
with a combined weekly capacity of 4%,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activ 'y 
BERT BOaRG hs 2 cc's vee 00's 09,08 27,900 6 
Previous week ............ 29,000 
BE GD sec ehesieveviveas 16,500 3 
Two years ago ......+..... 18,800 é 
Three years ago ........... 7,100 1 


CENTRAL STATES MILLIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio,. India: 
and Michigan, including those at Toled: 5 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
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with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


May 20-26 ....... 18 116,410 55,262 48 

Previous week ... 20 127,710 64,575 6560 

Year ago .....++- 23 141,360 56,566 40 

Two years ago... 23 141,360 45,570 32 
NOTES 


W. M. Siefer, miller, Beach City, Ohio, 
is seriously ill at a hospital at Canton, 
Ohio. 

F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., writes that recent rains have been 
of much benefit to the growing wheat and 
that the crop is now looking fairly well. 

H. V. Nye, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, was in Toledo sev- 
eral days this week calling on the trade 
with J. F. Hall, manager of the branch 
office covering the central states. 

Frank Wheeler, formerly of Wheeler 
& Rosenbaum, flour brokers and jobbers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has taken the account of 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. L., for the Pittsburgh district. 

Joon J. Lynch, in the grain business at 
Saline, Kansas, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lynch, was in Detroit, Mich., over the 
last week end, visiting at the home of W. 
C. I.veger, of the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc. 

Tic business hitherto conducted under 
the - yle of La Fayette Corn Flour Mills 
by lt. B. Lancaster, Todd Building, 
Lou'sville, Ky., will be liquidated and 
discoutinued. Mr. Lancaster expects to 
eng: ye in other business. 

A:.ong the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the week were W. 
F, Sicele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., ©. E. Price, Mills of Albert Lea, 
Minreapolis, A. D. Anderson, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, O. B. 
Grosvenor, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


Twenty-six thousand shares of the 
common stock of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Toledo, have been bought by Bell & Beck- 
with, Toledo, the Herrick Co., and Rich- 
ards, Parrish & Lamson, Cleveland, in- 
vestment bankers, and are being offered by 
them to the public at $25 per share, no 
par value. The company operates a large 
plant at Rossford, Ohio, a suburb of To- 


ledo, where it manufactures prepared 


animal feeds, of which the best-known 
brands are Larro feed and Big Six. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Little change in 
the stagnant condition that has existed 
in the Indianapolis territory was shown 
by the flour trade for the week of May 
20-26. One large miller says the de- 
velopments in the business the last few 
days are beyond the understanding of 
the best minds in the trade. It appears 
to be different from anything that has 
preceded it in years. 

Flour prices in general have deviated 
very little from those reported for the 
previous week, although reductions have 
been made here and there to meet ex- 
isting conditions. One miller is quoting 
patents at $7, straights at $6.25@7.25, 
basis 98-lb sacks; another is quoting soft 
winter wheat patents at $5.85@7.05, hard 
winter wheat patents at $5.80@6.90, 
and spring wheat patent at $6.25@7.25. 

Again the demand for wheat feeds is 
reported as unusual for the season of 
the year. Buying has held up at a sur- 
prising rate, with bookings coming from 
some distance. Prices, however, are 
slightly lower than those for several 
weeks. Mixed feeds are quoted at $35 
ton, and middlings at $39, sacked. Man- 
ufacturers had expected the feed busi- 
ness to decline sharply ere this. 

While a fairly lively interest has been 
shown in grain, during the week ended 
May 26 prices have declined at Indian- 
apolis. The interest shown a few weeks 
ago as a.result of indications of crop 
damage due to the unseasonable cold 
Weather has eased off with reports that 
the crop survived in fair to condi- 
tion, and that losses will be slight if at 
all noticeable. Farmers and grain 
gtowers throughout this part of the 
country are of the opinion that 1923 
will witness a larger harvest than that 
of 1999, 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
fob. 41%¢ to New York, May 26: 
wheat, No. 2 red, $1.24@1.251,; corn, No. 
3 white 764%,@771,c, No. 4 white 754,@ 
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764,c; No. 3 yellow 761%,@7ic, No. 4 
yellow 751,@761,c; No. 3 mixed 75@ 
7614, No. 4 mixed 74@751,c; oats, No. 2 
white 4014,@4lc, No. 3 white 391,@40%%. 

Inspections of grain, May 26: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 4, No. 2 
mixed 2; corn, No. 2 white 12 cars, No. 
3 white 4, No. 2 yellow 14, No. 3 yellow 
3, No. 2 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 10 
cars, No. 3 white 10, No. 4 white 3, No. 
2 mixed 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended May 26: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
May 20-86 ...ccccccccccess 5,751 25 
Previous week ........+++. 6,053 27 
WOOF OBO ccccscvescvcccecs 8,238 36 
TWO Years AGZO......eeeeeee 3,285 14 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 
WReat .ccccccccccccceses 47,000 5,000 
GOPR cccccccccccccesscces 242,000 83,000 
GORD cccccccesccccsccseces 202,000 54,000 
RYO ccccccccscccscccccece 1,800 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
May 26, 1923.. 114,000 330,000 103,000 1,000 
May 27, 1922.. 81,000 238,000 130,000 1,000 
May 28, 1921.. 46,730 212,110 166,990 3,500 


NOTES 


Andrew Popp has opened a bakery at 
231 South Noble Street, Indianapolis. 

George Harris, of the Harris Mills, 
Greencastle, was in Indianapolis on busi- 
ness recently. 

John Russell, of the Garland Milling 
Co., Greensburg, was a recent visitor in 
Indianapolis. 

Wayne A. Smith is the new owner of a 
bakery and delicatessen at 5 North Eu- 
clid Avenue, Indianapolis. 

W. W. Suckow, of the Suckow Milling 
Co., was in Indianapolis recently, visit- 
ing flour manufacturers and grain men. 

Julius Frankel, of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, Chicago, one of the 
largest grain exporters in the world, 
visited the floor of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade recently. 

Fire starting from spontaneous com- 
bustion in the engine room of the Clark 
County Milling Co.’s plant at Jefferson- 
ville, recently, caused a loss estimated at 
$5,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The Norris Grain Co., an Illinois cor- 
poration, has qualified in Indiana to op- 
erate grain elevators. The capital in 
this state is placed at $25,000. R. W. 
McBride, Indianapolis, is the agent. 

Franklin County will be represented 
at the National meal makers’ convention 
to be held soon at Los Angeles, Cal., 
with an exhibit of Johnson County dent 
corn. The exhibit will be in the form of 
a phrase, “Johnson County Dent Corn 
from Franklin, Indiana,” which will be 
spelled out in letters made of grains of 
corn pasted on a large piece of black 
cardboard. The exhibit will be shipped 
west in a few days. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitLtE, Tenn.—Mills report prac- 
tically no demand for flour from the 
Southeast. Large buyers as a rule have 
anticipated their requirements until July 
1. No new business of consequence is ex- 
pected during the next month. On ac- 
count of curtailment of demand, mills 
have been forced to sharply shorten run- 
ning time, and some of them have begun 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
repair plants and put them into shape 
for the new crop season. 

Output of most of the southeastern 
flour mills up to the present time has 
been in excess of the previous crop year, 
but on account of sharp curtailment in 
demand for May, indications are that the 
total figures for the year will show only 
a slight gain over 1921-22. 

Flour prices remain unchanged and 
practically nominal, as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.75 
@8.10; standard or regular patent, $6.80 
@7.10; straight patent, $6.40@6.65; first 
clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@7.75; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6.50 
@6.75. . 


There is no pressure of soft winter 
wheat on the market, and prices are rela- 
tively high, with No. 2 red, Nashville, 
quoted at $1.49@1.50 bu. 

On account of reduced output, millfeed 
is holding up better than had been ex- 
pected. There is no accumulation of 
stocks of consequence, and mills are able 
to sell at following prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31; standard middlings 
or shorts, $83@35. 

Corn meal demand remains dull. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2 
@2.05. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 26 May 19 
Wier, BRIS .ccccccccvese 48,300 50,500 
WRORt, BUS . cccccscveree 110,000 111,000 
Corm, DUS ..ccsscccccees 73,000 137,000 
GU. GE 6 v'ease ccs evienvs 498,000 563,000 


Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The flour market is 
undergoing the usual spell of dullness 
incident to this time of year. There is 
very little foreign inquiry, and none of 
it is alluring. Domestic demand has 
fallen to a low ebb. Millers are paying 
$1.25 bu for wheat for local deliveries, 
and 8c less at stations. They are of 
opinion that there is very little now held 
by farmers. None is coming in. 

Quotations, based Evansville, in 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl; straights, $6@6.85; Kansas, 
$6.75@7; clears, in jutes, 100-lb sacks, 
firsts, $4.50@5; seconds, $4.15@4.50. 

The demand for millfeed has begun to 
fall off, though prices are well main- 
tained, with all that is produced finding 
a ready market. Week end quotations, 
based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $80@33 ton; mixed feed, 
$83@34; shorts, $34@35. 


NOTES 


L. C. Fuller, who operates a bakery 
at Poseyville, visited local millers on 
May 25. 

Charles Garrett, landowner and joint 
proprietor of several elevators, who has 
just completed an automobile tour of 
Indiana “pocket” counties and adjoining 
counties in southern Illinois, is pessi- 
mistic over the crop outlook for grains. 
He reports that there will be a lighter 
wheat crop than was expected early in 
the season in many places, while in oth- 
ers the outlook is for a good crop. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—For the week gem | 
May 26 flour sales were desultory, an 
the market had a spirit of listlessness, 
but jobbers reported that shipping di- 
rections were more free. 

The general run of business for brok- 
ers and jobbers has been rather unset- 
tled. While business is decidedly dull, 
flour men do not appear to be discon- 
certed by the present tone of the mar- 
ket. 
Flour quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25, hard winter $6@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk; ‘clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.50@4.75, 
medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed ‘market is slightly off. 
Demand is fair and offerings plentiful. 
Prices show a slight change. Quotations, 
June delivery:. standard middlings, 
$32.50@33.50 ton; flour middlings, $35@ 
36; red dog, $837@38; spring wheat bran, 
$31.50@32.50; winter wheat bran, $32.50 
@33.50. 

NOTES 
y bakery, Mercer, Pa., has 
Katzenberg, of 


The Ri 
been purchased by M. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Letterman Bros., bakers, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., are installing a third oven, and a 
quantity of machinery. 

The plant of the York (Pa.) es 
Co. has been taken over by Houck 
Varner, of Hanover, Pa. 

The Electric Milling Co., Everett, Pa., 
has been granted a Pennsylvania charter, 
with $20,000 capital. W. R. Speer is 
treasurer. 

The Haller Baking Co. announces the 
appointment of Sylvester Scovel as sales 
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promotion manager, having charge of 
the company’s business at Pittsburgh, 
Akron and Toledo. 

E. T. Stanard and J. P. Brown, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Frank Hutchinson, vice president and 
manager Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., J. T. Potts, of the Cherokee 
(Okla.) Mills, J. L. Smith, Clarion, Pa., 
and Edward Lee, Coshocton, Ohio, were 
recent callers on the trade here. 

Pennsylvania charters have been 
granted to the following baking con- 
cerns: Pennsylvania Cone & Baking Co., 
Uniontown, capital $5,000, C. A. Rhoads 


treasurer; Beaver Bros. Baking Co., 
Burnham, capital $60,000, Park O. 
Beaver treasurer; Ideal Grocery & Bak- 


ing Co, New Castle, capital $15,000, 
John B. Maturo treasurer. 
C. C. Larus. 


MOBILE 


Mosiz, Ata.—A steady though not 
very strong demand is the chief feature 
of the local flour market. While there 
has been no marked increase, there has 
not been any falling off in orders, and 
the trade has been fairly good, and prac- 
tically the same as the previous week. 
Prices have ruled firm, although there 
have been the usual fluctuations in the 
auction market. Dealers are busy clean- 
ing out their stocks and getting ready 
for the new crop; this affects prices in 
some quarters where dealers are inclined 
to cut in order to get rid of certain 
stocks. 

Bakers’ flour demands are about the 
same, an even, steady market necessi- 
tated by the large quantities of bakers’ 
bread sold locally. The large bakeries 
here, of which there are several, sup- 
ply retail stores in the smaller towns 
near by, this trade territory extending 
into Mississippi and Florida, and help- 
ing the bakery business considerably. 

The millfeed market is still a little 
dull, although it is holding up well for 
this season of the year. Prices are the 
same as last week, bran selling at $1.85 
@2 per 100 lbs, and shorts at $2@2.25. 

Average flour prices, per bbl, 98's, 
jute: hard winter short patent, $7@ 
8.50; spring short patent $8.70, straight 
patent $7.20, first clear $7.45, second 
clear $6.70; soft winter short patent $8, 
straight patent $7.50, low grade $7; self- 
rising, 25c bbl over the above prices; 
bakers flour, Kansas hard wheat, $6.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Custom house figures show a slight de- 
crease in flour shipments for the week 
ending May 26, but it is understood that 
large cargoes are booked, and that the 
average for the month will be unusually 
good, Flour shipments through this port 
are showing a considerable increase, and 
steamship circles are optimistic over the 
outlook. 

No word has yet been received from 
the supreme court of Alabama regarding 
the validity of the act enabling the state 
to extend its credit to the extent of 
$10,000,000 for port improvements; how- 
ever, those concerned in the outcome are 
confident that a favorable decision will 
be rendered, and are quietly making 
plans for the expenditure of the funds 
when they are made available. A large 

rain elevator and modern flour handling 
acilities will probably be among the 
first projects undertaken. 

Exports in detail: to Havana, 2,700 
bbls flour; Matanzas, 1,400; Sagua la 
Grande, 550; Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,200; Port 
de France, 950; total, 6,800 bbls; corn, 


- 987 bus to Matanzas; wheat, 1,200 bus 


to Havana. This is the first shipment 
of wheat handled through this port for 
several weeks. 

NOTES 

The Spiro Bakery Co., Inc., will estab- 
lish a bakery here, and will engage in 
the retail business. 

O. L, Steel, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., New Prague, Minn., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, paid a recent visit 
to the local trade. 

Mobile was host to a large party of 
millers on May 22 when the export com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League came to this port on an inspec- 
tion tour of the Gulf. They were enter- 
tained by local steamship men, who 
showed them over the harbor and the 
city. 

J. O. Forsyrn. 
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(Continued from page 944.) 


is accustomed, One- or two-story ware- 
houses are used instead. Cheap labor has 
until recent years mitigated this incon- 
venience, but wages are rising and sack 
handling is becoming more and more ex- 
pensive. In recognition of this condi- 
tion, the Nihon company proposes build- 
ing Japan’s first modern elevator, for 
handling both bulk and bag imports. 

Next in order of size among the three 
largest milling companies in Japan are 
the Nisshin Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha and 
the Toa Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha, the 
former with more than 5,000 bbls capacity 
per day, and the latter with 3,000. The 
Toa has two mills, both in Tokyo, and the 
Nisshin company’s eight mills are scat- 
tered throughout Japan. 

A writer in the Far Eastern Review, 
surveying the financial strength of these 
companies, states that the Nihon concern 
is capitalized at about $5,000,000, half 
paid up; Nisshin, $2,500,000, three quar- 
ters paid up; Toa, slightly more than 
$1,000,000, half paid. 

There has been considerable Japanese 
milling activity outside Japan proper, a 
natural consequence of Japanese political 
enterprise in Formosa, Korea and Man- 
churia. Japanese mills in Formosa have 
a daily capacity of about 500 bbls, 
and those of Korea slightly more. In 
Manchuria, there are several large plants 
under Japanese management. The Man- 
churia Flour Milling Co. controls eight 
factories. Six of them are in Manchuria, 
their total capacity being 4,000 bbls 
daily. One is located in Shantung, China, 
and there is another in Korea. 

Although the consumption of wheat 
flour products in Japan has reached con- 
siderable proportions, Japan is no more 
of a bread eating nation than China. In 
each of these great oriental countries rice 
has always been the staple cereal of the 
largest part of the population. The use 
of wheat flour, however, is immemorial 
among these peoples. Most of it is eaten 
in the form of macaroni, vermicelli and 
noodles, of which orientals are exceeding- 
ly fond, and in pastry sweetmeats. 

Nevertheless, wheat bread, in recent 
years, has found an increasing vogue 
among the Japanese. Half-pound loaves 
are at the moment popular, and it is 
estimated that 20 per cent of the wheat 
flour eaten in Japan is consumed in the 
form of bread or cakes. 

Such food, except in times of very dear 
rice, is expensive. Doubtless its increas- 
ing use would be effectively checked by 
this circumstance if it were not for a 
number of other powerful considerations. 

To begin with, the Japanese prefer 
home grown rice to any other variety, 
and do not take readily to imported rice 
even when the domestic crop fails. Un- 
der these conditions wheat flour is likely 
to be their reluctant choice, when they 
must find a substitute. 

The occasion for such substitution in 
recent years has not been infrequent. 
Rice crops have not always been subnor- 
mal, but Japan has been troubled by a 
population that grows more rapidly than 
its food supply. Rice cultivation cannot 
keep pace with the increasing number of 
mouths, and other cereals must be called 
upon. Of these, wheat is not only most 
available but most acceptable. 

According to the census of 1921, the 
population of Japan proper was 55,963,- 
000. The total area of the country is 
148,756 square miles, which indicates a 
distribution of 376 persons per square 
mile. In density of population, therefore, 
Japan is excelled only by Holland and 
Belgium. In spite of a high death rate, 
the Japanese birth rate has increased the 
population by more than 500,000 annually 
for the past five years. Against this 

wth of population there is an annual 
thgrease in the national shortage of rice 
production. 

This problem has long been giving Jap- 
anese publicists much concern, and within 
recent years it has exercised the govern- 
ment. Scientific aspects of a prepon- 
derant rice diet have been under discus- 
sion for a generation or two, and there 
is a strong public party adhering to the 
belief that the shortness of the Japanese 
stature, has some connection with this 
diet. 

At any rate the Japanese government 
has been engaged in a large number of 





experiments with substitution of wheat 
for rice. Within the past two years the 
ration for Japanese soldiers on one day 
of each week has called for wheat bread 
instead of rice. 

Speaking of these experiments, and 
their significance as reflecting the politi- 
cal and racial considerations bound up in 
the Japanese food supply, a writer in the 
Far Eastern Review says: 

“The wise old statesmen of Japan are 
looking far ahead into the future against 
the day when Dai Nippon may once more 
have to battle for her existence. 

“The increase of industries in Japan, 
absorbing nearly 1,000,000 new children 
a year, will force the importation of food 
from abroad. If circumstances should ever 
arise to compel Japan to fight for exist- 
ence with a great naval power, the sea 
lanes might be closed, and unless another 
source of food supply became available, 
her people might starve to death. Her 
one hope would be China, but here experi- 
ence and prudence warn Japan not to 
bank upon Chinese assistance. Japan’s 
one certainty of preserving life would 
then be in obtaining her food and supplies 
from Manchuria and Siberia, along easily 
defended lines of communications. 

“But Manchuria and Siberia are not 
rice producing countries. They grow 
wheat, the best wheat in the world, and 
there is no limit to the supply. Some day 
these lands will become the granary of 
Asia, perhaps of the world, and some day 
Japan may have to stake her existence 
as a nation on the ability of her people 
to exist on a wheat diet. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. 

“Japan as a wheat consumer has its 
commercial compensations. It means the 
opening up of the broad expanses of the 
Manchurian and inner Mongolian prairies 
to cultivation by the steam plow, to har- 
vesting by machinery, to the elaboration 
of the wheat into flour by the creation 
of huge modern mills; it means another 
epoch making agricultural marvel sur- 
passing in importance the development of 
the soya bean industry. It means busi- 
ness for American manufacturers, a new 
machinery market that otherwise might 
remain unscratched if left to China or 
Russia. It means a new source of world 
food supply, that must be developed to 
provide for the wants of a rapidly in- 
creasing world population. It is a sign 
of progress.” 

Changing the staple diet of a nation of 
such fixed traditions as those of the 
Orient is no small task, and no doubt the 
Japanese government looks for no more 
than a slow and partial success. There is 
no doubt that the use of wheat flour as a 
food by the Japanese people is slowly in- 
creasing, and that it will continue to do 
so. Wheat acreage in Japan is gradually 
being enlarged, and improved farming 
methods are counted upon, not only to in- 
crease the production of all crops, but 
more especially of wheat. 

The Japanese Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce stated recently: 

“A new market for agricultural imple- 
ment makers is being opened in Japan, 
for the Japanese government is starting 
a campaign for the use of modern imple- 
ments on farms. In the last few years 
the scarcity of labor in rural parts has in- 
creased with the development of modern 
industries in cities, and farm labor dis- 
putes, partly as a consequence, are more 
in evidence than ever before in the his- 
tory of Japan. The economy in human 
labor on farms is therefore considered 
by government officials as an urgent ne- 
cessity. 

“According to an official announcement 
made recently, the government plans to 
encourage farmers to practice this econ- 
omy in manpower by making use of agri- 
cultural implements. The carrying on of 
this propaganda is vested in the Tokyo 
Prefectural Agricultural Experimental 
Station at Tashikawa, a suburb of Tokyo. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce grants 70 to 80 per cent ot the 
expenses required as a subsidy to the 
experiment station. Lectures, with mo- 
tion picture films, will be arranged to edu- 
cate farmers in the use and advantages of 
modern agricultural implements. The or- 
ganization will also collect and show 
every kind of implement practicable for 
use on farms in Japan. 





Japanese millers are lending their as- 
sistance to this movement, since part of 
their manufacturing problem is due to 
the high price and scarcity of the native 
grown wheat. 

The following list of Japanese mills has 
been compiled from various sources. The 
writer is indebted for them in large meas- 
ure to H. Tanaka, of the Nihon Seifun 
Kabushiki Kaisha, and to the Far Eastern 
Review: 


Location Daily 
of capacity 
Company— mill (bbis) 
Nihon Seifun K. K.— 
Onagigawa Mill ......... Tokyo 1,150 
Sunamura Mill .......... TORO osoce 800 
Sendai Mill .......cc.00. Sendai ..... 100 
Sapporo Mill ..........+. Hokkaido .. 300 
Takasaki Mill ........... Gunma .... 600 
pS Pee Tochigi .... 500 
FIye@o Mill ...cscccscces Hyege ..... 1,200 
DOGS BERD 6 ccc ccccccccvce eee 3,000 
HMurmme Mill ...cccccccse Kurume ... 750 
New Mill (under con- 
SCPUCTIOM) .cccccccccecs TOKYO ..ss 3,500 
Nisshin Seifun K. K.— 
Yokohama Mill ......... Kamagaw 600 
Utsunomiya Mill ........ Tochigi .... 500 
Tatebayashi Mill ........ Gunma ....1,200 
BEICO BENT 2 cc cccccvccccce Ibaraki .... 700 
Takasaki Mill ........... Gunma .... 700 
WTIGMOTG THe bc cicvocccesce Nagoya ....1,000 
Okayama Mill .......... Okayama ..1,000 
WO BEE 6 ccc cccceescccee Osaka ...... 200 
Toa Seifun K, K.— 
BP D MEE coecerdccocesee Tokyo ..... 900 
Wee. B BEE cccccvcccecess Tokyo 2,100 
Matsumoto Seikoku Seifun K. K.— 
BEG. BD GUE wasacceaceeees Saitama ... 75 
ft er Saitama ... 200 
MO B BMOEe crccsssccccces Saitama ... 500 
Tsuchiura Seifun K. K..... Ibaraki .... 50 
Matsuda Seifun K. K....... Hamamatsu. 30 
Matsudo Seifun K. K....... Chiba ....e. 65 
Shiraishi Kosan K. K....... Fukushima . 65 
Uzen Seifun K. K.......... Yamagata . 60 
Musashi Seifun K. K....... Kawagoe ... 200 
Nitta Seifun K. K.......... Gunma .... 200 
Saitama Kogyo K. K.— 
18) BED cceveoccsscecces Saitama 120 
POE BD cuscccccvsccese Saitama 120 
Chiyoda Seifun K. K....... GIS ....2+ BO 
Sagami Seifun K. K........ Fujisawa .. 100 
Nihon Kagaku Seifun K. K.Chiba ...... 50 
Iwate Seifun K. K......... Shenhoku .. 30 
Ryomo Seifun K. K........ BOMO sw ccccs 200 
Shikishimaya Seifun K. K.. Handa ..... 200 
Mikawa Seifun K. K........ Okazaki ... 100 
Nagoya Seifun K. K.— 
Pe Mn #440844 0.040009 Nagoya .... 200 
PAT eT Te Nagoya .... 300 
Komiya Seifun K. K....... Bee 30 
Masuda Seifun K. K........ BEPOMO ciccs 1,800 
Masuda Seifun K. K........ Osaka ..... 1,000 
Nihon Seimai Seifun K. K.. Kobe ...... 300 
Shikoku Seifun K. K....... Tokushima. 50 
Awa Seifun K. K........... Tokushima . 50 
Sakade Seifun K. K........ Kagawa ... 100 
Kyushu Seifun K. K........ Fukuoka .. 200 





NEW CROP MILLING OUTLOOK 


Improved Foreign Conditions Cited by E. I. 
Woodard as Hopeful Indication 
as to Future 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—With the ap- 
proach of the new crop year, the flour 
— business is experiencing a sea- 
sonable slowing down, according to E. 
I. Woodard, vice president of the 
Acme-Evans Co. He believes, however, 
that the outlook for the next few months 
is encouraging, and says that some of 
the large milling interests are prepar- 
ing for an active autumn and winter 
business. 

“The flour trade is running along at 
about normal pace for this season of 
the year,” Mr. Woodard added, “and 
consumption by the domestic trade is 
fully up to normal. Recently there has 
come a short setback, due possibly to 
the same conditions that caused the 
downturn of prices of securities, sugar, 
and other commodities. 

“This decline has had an unsettling 
influence, although in the milling busi- 
ness we are rapidly approaching the 
season of the year when operations are 
lighter. The end of the old crop year, 
which brings with it decreased stocks 
of old wheat, together with the approach 
of the new crop year, always brings a 
period of comparative quiet. Most of 
the flour mills are operating eight to 
twelve hours, whereas in the rush times 
of autumn and winter many mills oper- 
ate the entire 24. 

“Considering the trade in a general 
way, we are now close to normal as to 
production and consumption of flour. 
The domestic trade is of fair volume, 
but there is not much being worked for 
export.. The outlook is good for the 
remainder of the year. Improvement in 
Europe’s purchasing power no doubt 
will afford this country an outlet for 
its surplus wheat and flour stocks. That 
would mean a good, normal production 
during the coming year. 

“So far as the crop prospects in In- 
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diana go,.we are expecting to harvest 
in this state about 30,000,000 bus wheat, 
or about the same size crop as that 
harvested in 1922. Stocks of old wheat 
in the farmers’ hands are light, and 
stocks of flour held in millers’ hands are 
also small. We will go into the new 
year without any burdensome supplies, 
which naturally makes for a good busi 
ness.” 
Curis O. Axzion. 





March Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the Unit.) 
States by countries of destination during 1) 
month of March, 1923, as reported by tix 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer 











Wheat -— _Bushels-— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. .... TT. “Raawos 650 
Belgium ....... 336 74,686 119,999 
Czecho-Slovakia | |) er eee 
Denmark ...... BB,008  <oceex 412,2 
Esthonia ....... C480 8s never Sere oe 
Finland .....00+ eee ee ; 
PUORED 2.0ccceces 2,850 742,418 643,250 
Germany ....... 4,400 .esess 1,474,455 
GrOOCR 2 ccsccces GE,UGe  cceeae 1 
PORE vi cdeworses 1,442 1,640,943 51,148 
BAYER cocensocs 207,764 = a ccse 
Malta, etc. ..... 2,123 18,835 taeive 
Netherlands .... 59,999 128,000 1,103,:.9 
NOPway ...cccee $.297T = ncnves 284,055 
Poland, Danzig.. 4 ere ie y 
POTtagal .cccces . ; aaerree P 
Russia (Eur.)... S  eneres 4 
CE “eeewbscced seteee  ed-eev0 128,°5 
Sweden ........ 9.812 = nccces oe 
Turkey (Eur.).. BOGE sacees 
England ....... 43,646 726,012 1,658.56 
Scotland ....... 28,927 24,489 221,°28 
EPOIMMG 2c cccces 11,116 64,000 342,53 
CaOmMOGS .ccccoce 5,312 6,438 855, 55 
Brit. Honduras.. 1,629 «= cscsoe 40 
Costa Rica ..... S.0TG 8s a ccsee 1,29 
Guatemala ..... S.B45 = cc ence 3,.94 
Honduras ...... 6,097 2 1,118 
Nicaragua ..... 8,856 3 1:24 
Panama ........ 6,106 1 2 
Salvador ....... Bitte =. aweses 
MEORISO « ccccncce 39,140 319,070 25, ‘86 
Newfoundland .. See sw #6458 0 
Bermuda ....... . | ee 4,:43 
Barbados ....... B.0T4 = neces ries 
Jamaica ....... 18,072 = wc vee 10,.42 
Trinidad, etc.... i, BE oe : 
Oth, B.W. Indies 2,747 il 1,504 
CE “ances ewe ce 114,801 2,058 245,161 
Dominican Rep.. 5,735 1 v4 
Dutch W. Indies. 1,269 = ccccee 74 
French W. Indies 12,804 =... .see 3,280 
TROT oo vcccscese 34,689 ...00. 2» 
Virgin Islands... | fire 09 
BOVIR scccccse 3,645 ...66. 
EADOTIR 2c ccvcess ere 
; ee 61,045 31 
CUD . os ascccens SETS «sn cevve 
Colombia ....... 4,724 18,426 il 
ecuador .......-+ Given. . &oeens 
Brit. Guiana.... COS = nace 
Dutch Guiana... 3,800 = ...cce P 
French Guiana.. 8.5613 ...66.% 10 
POO 6.458 si2¥e0 7,094 18,666 
Venezuela ...... Gene. <evcece 
CRIME 2c ccvccess 253,754 55,001 
CROSS 2c cccsese OB. sweden  cveces 
Far Eastern Rep. (eh Beererere » 
Hongkong ...... 138,433 sess. ° 
SOBER 6 eda civecs 34,017 299,992 ‘ 
Palestine, etc.... 8,426 = a cecee . 
Philippine Is.... 48,626 = .euee 7 
Brit. Oceania.... er P 
French Oceania, 1,388 = wn canee 
B. W. Africa.... | eee 
B. 8S. Africa..... 1,880 = .cveee 
Canary Islands.. Bee "| &éenre 
TITRE cccccccces SS) retry 
Algeria, Tunis... 4 152,850 
Other Fr. Africa. 10 cncces 
Morocco .......-. SET —s ccccee 
Port. Africa..... | mT 
Spanish Africa.. 3,807 cece 
Kwangtung SGeee -—ceenen 
Totals ...ccee 1,429,718 4,290,944 7,499,085 
c————Bushels—"__ > 
Barley Rye Outs 
Denmark ..ccces cesoes 68,570 saves 
PPPARCO .ccccccce = «ceseses § sevece 95,230 
Germany .... 6,343 514,262 9 
Netherlands .... 19,980 109,284 ees 
WOPWRY ocvccccs vecces 483,396 70,000 
SEO. Succercse seeece 34,238 paeces 
England ....... 932,501 25,222 68,527 
Scotland ...2222 seeves 82,626 900 
BRGIRME cc cctc ee = sevvce 42,857 eae 
Canada ) errr S 6,995 
Honduras ....++ ceovee cevces 6,455 
Panama .......> a »tesen 6,711 
Mexico ......+.+- 62,145 = cc aoe 10,* 0 
Cuba ...-se.eee |) ee ° 98,758 
Other countries. |) Sree 6,50 
Potale ..ccece 1,011,991 1,360,455  369,°.0 





United States—Rye Crop 
Acreage and yield of the 1923 rye crop, 
based on condition May 1, compared with | \« 
Dec. 1 estimates of the 1922 crop (00°85 
omitted): 


-—Acres—,—Yield, bus 
1923 1922 





1923 1922 

New York......... 53 55 896 $80 
New Jersey ...... 65 61 1,141 1,159 
Pennsylvania ..... 227 220 3,550 3,110 
rr ere 84 87 1,212 1,239 
EMGIARS 6 obec cece 286 318 8,81 
Illinois ......-+... 251 256 4, 4,( 
Michigan ......... 518 648 ’ 
Wisconsin ....... 391 489 7,139 
Minnesota ........ 1,027 1,154 16,848 21,96 
TOWS 2. .cccsecves 60 60 1,088 1,119 
North Dakota..... 1,217 1,581 14,546 24,5 + 
South Dakota..... 307 439 4,372 7,9°2 
Nebraska ........ 150 188 1,894 2,106 
Kansas .........+.+ 53 71 486608 = 852 
Montana .......-+. 100 126 1,224 1,5! 
Colorado ..... jose 78 97 819 873 

United States... 5,234 6,210 74,510 95,497 
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ENGLAND’S GREATEST ARCHITECT 





London Celebrates Bicentenary of Sir Christopher Wren, the Genius of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 


London has been celebrating the bi- 
centenary of a famous. man to whose 
memory no special monument was ever 
raised, and who, in fact, died practically 
forgotten, but who left behind him many 
beautiful monuments of his skill to be 
found in almost every street of the City 
of London, under the shadow of his 
greatest masterpiece of all—St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In this city of churches no 
less than 52 were designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, of which 30 remain in the 
“one square mile,” in addition to the 
few which escaped the great fire of 
London. 

Sir Christopher Wren was born at his 
father’s rectory at East Knole, Wilt- 
shire, Eng., on Oct. 20, 1632. In due 
time :e was sent to Westminster School, 
during the headmastership of the fa- 
mous Dr. Busby. He developed excep- 
tions: ability in mathematics and geom- 
etry, and at the age of 14 invented an 
astronomical instrument, to be followed 
by « pneumatic engine or machine for 
pl’nting seed, and a weather cock. 

He also wrote a treatise on spherical 
trigonometry in a new method, while still 
of a tender age, and is described as a 
miracle of a boy but, withal, very modest 
and nassuming. At the age of 21 he 
entered Oxford University as an under- 
graduate, and four years later was ap- 
poinied professor of astronomy at Gres- 
ham College, London. 

At the age of 28 he returned to Oxford 
as savilian professor of astronomy, to car- 
ryon investigations in almost every branch 
of natural science, and it was his uncle, 
Dr. Matthew Wren, the Bishop of Ely, 
who was the first to turn the mind of his 
brilliant nephew to architecture. This 
uncle had undergone incarceration for 
18 years in the Tower of London, without 
trial, by the order of Oliver Cromwell, 
and on being released on King Charles II 
being restored to the throne, one of his 
first acts was to invite his nephew to de- 
sign the chapel for Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

This request enabled the young astron- 
omer to discover his powers in the realms 
of architecture, which proved to be great- 
er than all his other gifts. This first 
commission, most ably carried out, was 
followed by another from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to submit designs for the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, in connec- 
tion with the University, which designs 
were likewise accepted, and the building 
erected under Wren’s supervision has ever 
since been the center of the collegiate 
life of Oxford. The great library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is also his 
handiwork. 

His next great task after the Shel- 
donian Theatre, given him by King 
Charles II, was to restore the ancient 
cathedral of St. Paul, London. The plans 
Were passed and the work all ready to go 
forward when the dreadful outbreak of 
the plague in London, in 1665, occurred, 
of which fell disease 70,000 people died. 

During this visitation Christopher Wren 
spent six months in Paris, and it so hap- 
pened that the Louvre was then being 
built. The young architect studied and 
watched every detail in connection with 
the skill expended on that beautiful build- 


A Canopied Pew 


ing and other buildings then in the course 
of erection, and the experience he gained 
in Paris proved of inestimable value in his 
future work. 

In the following year, 1666, the great 
fire of London occurred. It started near 
London Bridge and, as all the houses were 
built of wood, it spread with great rapid- 
ity and a high wind carried the sparks 
into many outlying districts, so that the 
conflagration was tremendous. The fire 
raged for four days, and two thirds of the 
city was destroyed, including old St. 
Paul’s and 89 parish churches. 

The disaster gave Christopher Wren his 
opportunity. He was appointed “sur- 
veyor general and principal architect for 
rebuilding the city, and its churches and 
other public structures” by the king. 
Four days after the fire was extinguished 
he had prepared and submitted to the 
king a scheme for the rebuilding of the 
city, which included two great thorough- 
fares from Ludgate Hill to Aldgate and 
Tower Hill, but this was never carried 
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West Entrance of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


out, although the design was magnificent, 
as the citizens of London could not wait, 
and set about rebuilding their shops and 
houses on the old sites, with the resulting 
irregularity of many twists and turns 
and narrow streets which are a peculiar- 
ity and charm of the City of London. 

The surveyor general thereupon set 
himself to rebuild the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, the parochial churches and 
public buildings. The work he accom- 
plished was stupendous. By the year 1699 
he had practically finished his work of 
rebuilding 52 churches, including St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the city halls in connec- 
tion with the different city guilds, and 
other buildings in and near London. 

The first stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was laid on June 21, 1675, and it took 35 
years to build, the top stone being laid in 
1710. His first design was not approved, 
but he set to work on another scheme of 
which the ‘Cathedral as it now stands is 
the outcome. He had many. difficulties 
to contend with. The site was piled up 
to the height of the adjoining houses with 
the ruins of the old Cathedral, and it was 
evident that the foundations of the old 
building would have to be removed or 
avoided to provide a safe axis for the new 
one. . 

Then during the erection of the dome, 
which is the great and dominating fea- 
ture of the Cathedral, the weight of the 
superstructure caused two of the piers to 
subside unequally and cracked the arches. 


The High Altar 


In the Church of St. Margaret Pattens, Eastcheap, London 


These difficulties, however, were overcome 
and today engineers are filled with ad- 
miration at the skill displayed in balanc- 
ing the great dome on eight piers. 

It is claimed that the dome of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, alone excels the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but Wren was 
never in Rome, and his ideas of the 
grandeur of a dome were gleaned in 
Paris. The Cathedral is a wondrously 
stately pile, and embodies in a marked 
degree Wren’s three great principles of 
beauty, firmness and convenience. 

Many of the parochial churches had to 
be rebuilt on small and inconvenient sites. 
Wren was sorely hampered by the poverty 
of many parishes after the fire, but he 
produced wonderful effects with poor ma- 
terial by his masterly command of light 
and shade. Moreover, the towers and spires 
of these churches are among the chief 
and most beautiful features of the City 
of London. No two churches are alike 
and, although in three he introduced the 
dome, each has its own peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

Two Wren churches were formerly in 
close proximity to Mark Lane, the one be- 
ing St. Dunstan-in-the-East and the other 
St. Margaret Pattens. The church of St. 
Dunstan was rebuilt some years ago, but 
the spire designed by Wren—the most 
graceful and beautiful spire in the City of 
London—remains. 

The church of St. Margaret Pattens is 
instact as built by Wren. In this little 
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church the great architect himself used 
to worship, sitting in a unique canopied 
pew at the back. This pew, with its fel- 
low on the north side of the nave, remains 
just as of yore, and in the roof of the 
oak canopy are carved Wren’s initials, 
“C. W.” In this church is to be seen 
some beautiful carving by Sir Christopher 
Wren’s contemporary and fellow-worker, 
Grinling Gibbons, of whose skill the font 
is a rare and splendid specimen, as also 
are the canopied pews and the altar 
piece. 

The little windows in the back of the 
pews, looking out on the porch, still con- 
tain the original glass. All the pews were 
formerly six feet high, and the occupants 
were entirely hidden when seated. A 
hugh three-decker pulpit filled the cen- 
ter of the church, behind which was hid- 
den the altar. These pews and the pul- 
pit were done away with some 50 years 
ago, but one has been retained in the 
church as a relic. 

The present church is the third on the 
site, the first dating back to 1067. It is 
famous for its pictures, which include a 
Carlo Maratti, 1700, a Della Robbia 
plaque, which is placed above the Lady 
Altar and is of most wonderful work- 
manship in china, and there is also a fine 
piece of tapestry from Bruges. 

The name—St. Margaret Pattens— 
originated from the fact that the wooden 
pattens formerly worn over the shoes in 
wet and muddy weather were made and 
sold around the church. The name of the 
first little wooden church was St. Mar- 
garet of Escheps, or Eastcheap, as the 
street is now known. The church stands 
at the corner of Rood Lane, and its 
steeple is the third highest in London. 

Sir Christopher Wren died on Feb. 25, 
1723, and was buried in the crypt of his 
own cathedral. His tomb ol the 
epitaph, “Si monumentum requiris cir- 
cumspice,” which, translated, means, “If 
you ask for a memorial, look around.” 
He died sitting in his chair, from a chill 
caught during a wintry journey to town, 
from the village of Hampton, on the 
Thames, the object of his journey. being 
to look on the glories of his masterpiece. 
He had reached the full old age of four- 
score years and ten, and the latter part 
of his life was lived in obscurity, for it 
has been left to a far younger generation 
of Londoners and citizens of other parts 
of the world to appreciate his genius. 

In celebration of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s bicentenary a pilgrimage was 
made by several hundred people to a few 
of his churches. Twelve units started 
from their parish churches with cross or 
crucifix, hanners, acolytes and clergy, and 
met in the great square before the Guild- 
hall. From here the combined procession 
started on its three hours’ walk, chanting 
litanies and singing hymns, and at each 
church visited a halt was made and the 
rector of the parish said a commemora- 
tory prayer for the architect and a collect 
for the parish and all that dwelt and 
worked therein. 

At the final station, St. Andrew by the 
Wardrobe, the procession entered the 
church and a solemn Te Deum was sung 
before the altar in thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God for the great and 
beneficial work of His servant, Christo- 
pher Wren. A great service of thanks- 
giving was also held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and a pilgrimage was made by mem- 
bers of the Selborne and London Societies 
to Hampton Court Palace, which was 
partially rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. 
L, F. Brozxman. 





COMPLAINT BY FOREIGN AGENTS 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Reports to the 
Department of Commerce from Europe 
carry many complaints about the treat- 
ment of foreign agents of American ex- 
port concerns. It is represented that 
while American exporters did every- 
thing possible to cultivate foreign agents 
and: customers during the post-war de- 
pression, since comparatively prosper- 
ous times have returned in the Senasatie 
trade they have not only neglected to 
follow up this trade but in many in- 
stances have not fulfilled contracts al- 
ready made. 

“Those who take ‘flyers’ in foreign 
trade,” says Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, “will probably pay heavily 


for their experience and will almost 
certainly dam 
of Americans. 


the general reputation 
Worst of all is the man 











who looks upon foreign commerce mere- 
ly as a life saver in hard times. It 
must always be remembered that the 
representatives abroad spend money and 
effort to get the business for American 
houses—trade that paid profits at times 
when the home trade did not. If the 
American exporter deserts his foreign 
client in a time of need, the latter will 
surely be disinclined to resume business 
relations when the American needs him.” 
JoHN Marrinan. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN HUNGARY 

Buparest, Huncary, May 2.—The 
weather continues seasonably mild and 
quite favorable for autumn sown crops, 
the soil containing sufficient reserves of 
moisture, with up to now no danger of 
frost. On the whole the agricultural sit- 
uation of the country is satisfactory; 
however, the area of autumn sown wheat, 
compared with the average of normal 
years, shows a deficiency of about 10 
per cent, which partly can be made good 
by spring sowings. Spring field work 
is in full swing, the sowing of potatoes 
and of corn making good progress. For 
Hungarian crops the weather ruling in 
May is decisive, everything depending 
upon the May rainfalls. 

Beno Scuwanrz. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Strong Inquiry From Oversea—Position of 
Mills Reported Satisfactory—Wheat 
Market Firm 


MetsournE, Vicrorta, April 21.—A 
feature of the flour position at present 
is the strong inquiry from _ oversea. 
Egypt is prepared to take large parcels, 
but apparently the prices offered are not 
altogether attractive. Nevertheless, the 
position of the mills is satisfactory, and 
it is reported that sufficient business al- 
ready has been transacted to enable some 
of them to run full time until well into 
June. 

The renewal of European demands for 
wheat on a scale unknown for some time 
has been reflected in the Australian mar- 
kets by the hardening of prices. Hence 
the decision of the Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation to fix the price of 
wheat to allied millers for the current 
quota at 5s 7d per bu, Melbourne basis, 
has caused no surprise. The millers, on 
this occasion, will not be permitted to 
purchase more than one quota of wheat 
at the fixed price, but the board of 
management has announced its prepared- 
ness to negotiate with millers requiring 
further supplies at the market value 
from day to day. 

No conditions are imposed regarding 
the purpose for which the grain may be 
used, or its ultimate destination, apart 
from the fact that millers must conform 
to the original agreement with respect 
to making adequate provision for home 
consumption throughout the remainder 
of the year. Some of the millers have 
intimated that they would not have com- 
plained had the rate for export been 
fixed even a shade higher. 

A few days ago the voluntary pool in 
New South Wales advanced its price for 
wheat to millers to 5s 7d per bu, and 
the quotation in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, is 5s 6d, on trucks at the chief 
port, which is equivalent to 5s 7d, f.o.b. 
The Western Australian pool price is 
5s 53d, but it is expected to be increased 
immediately. In Melbourne the price of 
flour has been raised 5s to £11 10s per 
ton, and that of bran and pollard by 
10s to £9 10s per 2,000 lbs, net, deliv- 
éred in the metropolitan area. 

In New South Wales the pool allows 
the millers a rebate of 2d per bu, but 
it is provided that for every busbel of 
wheat purchased for export flour a sim- 
ilar quantity must be taken by the mill- 
ers for home consumption at the rate 
of 5s 7d per bu. 

MOVEMENT OF BREADSTUFFS 

Compared with the opening months of 
the season the shipments of breadstuffs 
from Victoria during March increased 
considerably, the quantities shipped hav- 
ing been 1,665,616 ctls of wheat and 
432,479 of flour. The improvement was 
due to the larger demands from the 
Mediterranean and eastern ports, al- 
— a large quantity also was for- 
warded to the United Kingdom, a por- 
tion of the latter having been on con- 
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signment. For the first three months of 
the current year, shipments of wheat 
and flour from Victoria and the desti- 
nations thereof were as follows: 








Wheat Flour 

To— ctls ctls 
United Kingdom ....... 890,393 221,822 
DE. ctcnuhonatnnaees SEG,SeS 8 =—«_—s o.e00 
DEED bode 605 90% o0b066% 341,674 233,726 
Bemee ASS occ cicccsee 74,894 188,447 
SED dee uweteeedad.ccor CO6,745 «= se enes 
FS rere ee eee 145,092 
MS SPGS ce cevacsneneney  mabhae 160,149 
GO 0050500060 e8500 008 107,570 189,858 
Prev reee rr 2,362,458 1,128,594 


Since Dec. 1, wheat and flour have 
been dispatched oversea from the sev- 
eral states of the commonwealth as fol- 
lows: 

WHEAT (BUS) 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aust... 10,522,709 13,559,518 9,262,516 
Victoria ..... 8,690,554 15,696,472 6,110,507 
WB.W. wcccecs 10,632,583 8,027,969 251,526 
W. Aust. .... 2,200,648 5,783,817 4,895,228 
Queensland 53,334 367,696 =. cocee 








Totals .... 32,099,828 43,335,472 20,519,777 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

South Aust... 15,185 15,455 23,318 

Victoria ..... 22,029 39,387 51,582 

N.BLW. ccccee 6,244 31,187 25,677 

W. Australia. 15,526 20,326 14,232 

Totals .... 58,984 106,355 114,809 


On the basis of 48 bus wheat to a ton 
of flour the commonwea!th has shipped 
this season the equivalent of 26,030,609 
bus wheat, against 48,440,512 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, and 34,- 
931,060 in 1921. 


BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


Now that Australian millers have had 
time to reflect upon the recommenda- 
tions of the agricultural tribunal (ap- 
pointed to consider the decline of Brit- 
ish agriculture) that importers of flour 
should be required to import, say, 25 
per cent of mill offal to 75 per cent of 
flour, they have almost unanimously de- 
clared that, in their opinion, the pro- 
posals are not only unreasonable but 
impracticable. It is urged that, owing 
to the high freights, it would be impos- 
sible to do business in mill offals with 
importers in the United Kingdom, and 
that under normal conditions the whole 
of the local production is required for 
home consumption. 

On the other hand it is contended that 
there is no need for Australian mill 
offals in Great Britain, because of the 
fact that large quantities of bran and 
pollard are forwarded by British mill- 
ers to Denmark and other continental 
countries. The general feeling here is 
that, so far as Australia is concerned, 
at any rate, the recommendations will 
not be carried into effect. With the 
rapid advance of closer settlement in the 
commonwealth and the development of 
the dairying industry the demand for 
mill offals is increasing locally. 


LOST TIME OF MILLERS 


Recently the Federated Millers’ and 
Mill Employees’ Association approached 
the federal arbitration court with the 
object of securing a variation of the ex- 
isting award by adding to the rates of 
wages lls per week for the loss of 
wages said to have been caused em- 
ployees on account of the loss of employ- 
ment from time to time. 

In giving judgment for an allowance 
of 6s per week against certain respond- 
ents, Mr. Justice Powers explained that 
the application was made: so that the 
employees in the industry might, in fu- 
ture, receive during each year an amount 
equal to the wages fixed by the board as 
weekly wages for a year. The reasons 
given for alleged loss of time were gen- 
eral, and showed that the mills were 
closed for reasons beyond the control 
of the employers. 

The granting of the request, it was 
pointed out, would cause 11s extra to be 
paid to the men really attached to the 
industry, who, for the most part, were 
employed permanently, and it would not 
greatly benefit the minority, who would 
be still unemployed occasionally in some 
of the small mills, which could not keep 
going all the season. 

Mr. Justice Powers said he was not 
justified in granting the application in 
full, as casual workers already were 
paid 6s per week, plus 2s 6d per week 
for loss of time. In one large mill, how- 
ever, the time the men were unemployed 
was on an aver nine weeks five days 
per annum for the last three years. In 
another mill the time lost amounted to 
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ten weeks four days. In granting an 
allowance of 6s per week the judge said 
the finding did not imply that every mill 
closed for nine or ten weeks at a time 
for want of wheat or of machinery, or 
because it could not be carried on at a 
profit, or for any reason the employer 
was not responsible for, would entitle 
the employees to increased rates. 


Cuaries J. MAtTrHews. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the seven months from July 
1 to March 31, 1922-23 and 1921-22: 



























Dark northern spring— 1922-23 1921-22 
Mc Ee 004400690 toeee se 60,821 22,854 
Se eee 9,592 11,257 
Bee © bese ecesivavececes 5,728 19,287 
F.C. eer rr 6,081 22,146 
OGRE 66 csceccnees 81,222 75 ‘ 
Northern spring— 
SS ererrrirer ee 14,996 2,.68 
BUG cede Sen eedveccene 8,347 1,°64 
BRO. B nccccccccescesene 4,020 1,457 
Me BED evcncvsdcats 2,903 2,349 
DORMS 0 6 vacccccers 30,266 8 38 
Red spring— 
BB weGe shu ceweeverce 153 53 
SS Sree 88 04 
ek © pesencecss 71 5 
All others 99 3 
...  Iaerrrerres 411 25 
Total hard red spring.... 111,899 83,737 
Amber durum— 
BIO. BD coccccsccscecsece 1,970 1,096 
ON eer eee 8,109 10, °55 
Bee © 6.006 00.cc0s 0000088 1,626 3,081 
MD GERNOT oo cccccsicces 765 1,716 
MOORE 0 cs.cwcnewe ce 12,470 17,248 
Durum— 
ee PP reeeeee rere 1,293 50 
Rte 90 56'% 0 86s b-9:00% os 1,092 1,588 
Err ere re ee 4,221 1,522 
Bil CUROTD cccccesvesca 3,711 2,006 
WE 5 0.680060 000% 20,146 5,566 


Red durum— 

, 149 
436 
563 


cote 








601 

8,049 

Total durum ........... 45,305 31,163 
Dark hard winter— 

TD 6 8e0SesS cher seeee 6,144 8,823 

BA De 66 chee donc weceves 10,885 21,355 

BIO |] vcescoccvcccccves 8,48 10,080 

BEL GEMOTS cece scsccces 4,427 7,360 

BOARS co vciwacsccees 29,937 48,218 





























98,175 
39,662 
37,340 
BORED cccccossecis 149,935 199,912 
Yellow hard winter— 
BO © 660009606840 taces 1,116 1,757 
OS, ere rere 10,504 10,276 
By © creecsccecsaciaes 4,039 4,182 
AR GUMOTS cccscvccsscs 3,364 3,826 
| PEP ETT LTTE 19,023 20,041 
Total hard red winter... 198,895 268,171 
1,670 2,182 
20,660 22,321 
20,319 25,157 
23,461 26,744 
0 Seer eee 66,110 76,404 
Western red— 
Ur 05404505 0:66 4.605 80% 866 1,607 
WO. B ccvcccccesccccses 831 910 
BIOs ] ovcscsccsccvccsss 206 65 
All others ............ 50 0 
SOREN ccc ecceveses 1,953 2,642 
Total soft red winter.... 68,063 79,056 
Hard white— 
BIO. BD ccwcccccsoswscces 2,232 1,652 
BE Dedectercuscevoece 1,239 2,719 
) oS Pr ere ree rae 1,148 2,0:1 
MTl GEROED occ vccsenvic 1,012 1,146 
yo) rr ee 6,631 7,558 
Soft white— 
Se OR rer eee 1,143 953 
SPR re 4,197 7,513 
BE bese cciccsvscecsed 1,146 2,158 
All OURO 2. cc ccccceee 192 401 
.... Pere ce 6,678 11,025 
Western white— 
WOOD casecscccccadecés 1,831 2,089 
WOO BD ccccdwcccescccace 4,223 7,352 
Ty Do veéroseesvcevei« 3,355 2,655 
All OCHOTS 2. ccccsecces 960 guy 
eee 10,369 12,415 
Total white wheat....... 22,678 31,029 
Mixed wheat— 2 
NO. 2 ncccccccccccccece 11,109 8,652 
WIG. BD eciccccccsescvces 26,164 30,326 
, Et PUTTS PTET TLE 18,307 15,490 
All others ............ 12,351 13,006 
Total mixed wheat...... 62,921 67,471 
Grand totals ............... 509,761 560,617 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6, 1923 


Flour buying continues on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and no doubt will do so 
during the remainder of this crop year, 
as the trade, particularly the bakers, 
are well bought ahead, 

Prices remained fairly steady through- 
out the week, shifting slightly in sym- 
pathy with fluctuations in the wheat 
market. It is to be deplored that some 
mills are willing to accept almost any 
price in order to effect a sale. This 
makes it very difficult for those which 
are ¢'tempting to market their flour on 
a scond basis to obtain sufficient busi- 
ness ‘o maintain anything like a normal 
oper:tion of their mills. 

ixport sales are being made in this 
territory to Central and South America, 
in small quantities, for the most part, 
but purchases are numerous. Financial 
conditions in those countries have im- 
proved, and concerns now shipping flour 
there are having comparatively little 
trouble regarding payments. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory state that the bulk 
of their business continues to be in mixed 
cars. This trade is not as active as it 
was several weeks ago, largely on ac- 
count of a slower demand for millfeed, 
which heretofore has been the main in- 
ducement for buyers to order out flour. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6.65@7 per 140 lbs, jute, St. 
Louis; standard patent $6.45@6.70, first 
clear $5@5.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.95@6.45, straight $5.20@5.45, first 
clear $4.45@4.95; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.55, straight $5.20@5.45, first 
clear $4.45@4.95. 


MILLFEED 


The local millfeed market is very 
weak, and little interest is shown in 
either bran or shorts. Practically the 
only sales being made are for spot or 
quick delivery, and these are generally 
at low prices. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $27.75@28 ton; soft winter 
bran, $27.50@28; gray shorts, $30@31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 








Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MOF SOO) sash cds ckpaeces 65 
Previous week 60 
Year ago ..... 61 
Two years ago 53 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MAY GWE. tapi ciweie ince 33,500 43 
ROOVIOGE: WANED osccescseus 28,700 36 
OO? ORG Ges ido 04a 0000 32,400 42 
TWO FONE ocsé cn vec ce 28,700 37 


NOTES 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2; cream meal, $2@2.10; grits and 
hominy, $2.10@2.20. 

Fred Ropte, sales manager of the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis, May 21, on his way 
home from eastern markets. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.70@4.90, standard patent $4.65 
@4.75, medium white $4.50@4.65, straight 
OT eee: dark $3.85@3.95, meal $4.05 


The new weekly barge service between 
St. Louis and Memphis, recently estab- 
lished by the Mississippi-Warrlor Ser- 
vice, has paid a profit from the. begin- 
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ning, according to J. P. Higgins, assis- 
tant manager of the line. 

A representative number of bakers 
was present at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Carterville, Ill., on May 23. 
One of the features was a practical 
demonstration in pastry and quick 
doughs at MacKellar’s bakery. 





An excessive amount of moisture dur- 
ing the past two weeks has served to 
hold back spring work on the farms of 
this territory. So far no damage has 
been reported as accruing to the grow- 
ing crop from these rains, and with the 
proper kind of ripening weather from 
now on it should go to harvest in fine 
condition. 

The programme of the fifteenth annual 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held in St. 
Louis Thursday and Friday, June 7 and 
8, contains many addresses and discus- 
sions which will be of much interest and 
profit to those attending the meeting. 
In addition to matters dealing with the 
direct problems of the feed trade, trans- 
portation conditions and the operation 
of the Federal Trade Commission will be 
discussed. 





A “MILLION DOLLAR MILL” 
Great Faris, Mont.—Montana will 
have a “million dollar mill” this sum- 
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mer, if the present indications material- 
ize, and already more than one third of 
the cash has rolled in. It will be the 
“Dempsey-Gibbons mill” in the “squared 
circle” to be staged at Shelby, Mont., 
on July 4. The raw material is now in 
the state, training of the fighters having 
been started, Champion Dempsey at 
Great Falls and the challenger training 
in a tour of the cities of the state. 

While this is not the sort of a mill 
with which they are most familiar, those 
engaged in the flour milling business 
have been discussing this “mill” rather 
more than their other business for a 
week, and some of them are disposed to 
believe that Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills may be at the ring- 
side, as they are inclined to the opinion 
that, as demand for other brands of 
flour is slow to medium just now, Fetch- 
it’s Pride may not be so much in de- 
mand but that the boss might take a 
few days off for the trip. 


Joun A. Curry. 








AMERICA’S FATE 


Again Depends on 


A SLICE of BREAD 


Wheat. More Wheat. 


American blood. 





AND STILL MORE WHEAT. That was the urgent call from the 
battlefield, when with bated breath we waited for news of Hindenberg’s latest advance, or read the 
casualty columns that told the story of a few yards of Argonne hillside purchased with precious 


It was not difficult then to convince people that the fate of our nation depended on the saving 


of a slice of bread a day! 


And so—at the risk of seriously impairing the vitality of the folks who stayed at home— 
Americans abstained from eating wheat—and the war was won! 


Again—America’s fate depends on a SLICE 
OF BREAD. 


The nation which a few short years ago 
was taught to eat LESS wheat must today 
be shown the necessity of eating MORE 
wheat, 


—or else we impair the structure on which 
our prosperity is built—and pull the props 
from under the business activity which is giv- 
ing the American workman the good wages 
and living conditions which he is enjoying 


today. “ m 
. . . 


For, in the last analysis, WHEAT 1s the 
foundation of all wealth. It is the standard 
by which all agricultural values are meas- 
ured. 


Give the farmer a fair price for his wheat 
crop and you give him the power to build 
homes, erect silos, buy farm equipment, 
motor cars, clothing, furniture, amusements! 


Deprive him of that fair price for his 
wheat crop and you so limit America’s pur- 
chasing power that untold thousands living 
in cities and towns must be shut out of em- 
ployment, 


A fair price for the wheat crop means 
smoking chimneys for American factories— 
and a full dinner pail for American workers. 


A too-low price on wheat, or an unsold 
wheat crop, means soup lines—poverty— 
distress. 


A fair price for the wheat crop means a 
quickening of the pulse of business—AND A 
BASICALLY SOUND PROSPERITY. 

A too-low price.on wheat or an unsold 
wheat crop, means a hardening of the ar- 
teries of commerce—a shriveling up and 
dying trade activity. 


AND TODAY THE FARMER IS NOT 
MAKING MONEY. 
. . . * . 
You may not think that this situation af- 
fects you. But it does. 


You may not think that it is within your 
power to remedy. But it is! 


Your job tomorrow depends upon how much 
bread you eat today! And we use the word 
“bread”? merely as typical of all wheat prod- 


ucts—rolls, crackers, cakes, pies, macaroni, 
spaghetti, biscuits, flour gravies, breakfast 
cereals, 

In whatever form you most prefer wheat 
—it is up to you to consume more of it—or 
suffer the dire consequences which follow 
business depression. 


Here Are the Basic Facts 


Today, though millions of Europeans are 
crying for bread, there is so little purchasing 
power in all Europe that 

—175,000,000 bushels of American wheat 
can not be sold abroad at a living price. 

This means that 35,000,000 barrels of flour 
cry for some one to make them up into bread. 

Unless the American nation consumes that 
175,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat, America 
will again see her farm lands plastered with 
mortgages. 

No true American wants that te happen. 

And yet there is no way to sell the surplus 
wheat at a fair price except to dispose of 
it to Americans. 

. . 


The Simple Way Out 


Look at this problem in the aggregate and 
it seems impossible of solution. 

Divide it by the one hunéred and ten mil- 
lions of people who ARE America—and it is 
easily solved. 

For if each of those one hundred and ten 
million Americans will eat just ONE MORE 
slice of bread at each meal, or its equivalent 
in wheat foods, the whole surplus will be 
absorbed. 

So, you see, the fate of America DOES 
depend on a slice of bread—an extra slice 
three times a day. 

That slice of bread will keep the farmer 
from having to sell his wheat at a loss— 
thereby hurting the market for ALL farm 
products. 

In addition, that extra slice of bread will 
cause the farmer to raise and use 162,500,000 
bushels of CORN to feed the hogs from which 
to make the lard for baking the extra bread. 

—and another 1,500,000 bushels of CORN 
to be used in making the yeast required for 
this extra baking. 

4,375,000 hogs of 200 pounds would be re- 
quired for the lard. 


1,533,000,000 pounds of milk for the baking 
—to say nothing of untold amounts of butter, 
cheese, jelly and jams, meats and vegetables 
to make the meal complete. 

40,000,000 yards of cotton goods would be 
required for the sacks to hold the flour. 

Much activity in steel will result in order 
to maintain transportation facilities in han- 
dling this extra tonnage of food. 

Still more steel will go into automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and farm implements to fill 
the demand created by the renewal of 
PROFITABLE operations on the farm. 

In a word—your extra slice of bread will 
bring the greatest period of substantial pros- 
perity ever known to American business. 

There can be no bed-rock prosperity in any 
nation until the FARMER is prosperous. 

There can be no bed-rock prosperity in 
America until the farmer is assured that his 
surplus wheat crop is going to be marketed. 

Are you willing to give him that assur- 
ance today? 

Do it by eating an extra slice of bread at 
each meal — today and tomorrow — and 
thenceforward, 

You will be better and stronger because 
of it. 

—For wheat is not only the basis of all farm 
values—it is also the basis of the worth of 
all physical well being. In connection with 
the dairy products always incident to ite use 
—wheat is the universal food. It is alive 
with vitamines. It builds stamina. It makes 
better men and women. 

. . . > . 


So you see it will PAY you—in health as 
well as prosperity—to eat that extra slice 
of bread. 

This statement, though paid for by the 
Taggart Baking Company, is NOT intended 
to sell only Taggart’s bread. 

We are publishing it because we are con- 
vinced that, unless the farmer sells his 


* wheat—all of it at'a fair price—the time 


will soon come when you will not have enough 
money to BUY bread—or anything else. 

We feel.this to be true because of our inti- 
mate relation to the farm market as sub- 
stantial purchasers of flour. 

If others who depend on the pocketbook of 
the American family were as close to agri- 
cultural problems as we are, this advertise- 
ment MIGHT have been signed by a depart- 
ment store, a banker, a workingman or an 
automobile factory. 


EAT MORE WHEAT 


Full Page “Eat More Wheat” Advertisement Recently Inserted in the Indianapolis Star by the Taggart Baking Co. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXVIII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXII (CONTINUED) 
(ACTIONS FOR NONDELIVERY) 


ANTICIPATORY 
SELLER 


SECTION 219, BREACH BY 


When a mill which has contracted to 
buy a quantity of wheat is notified by 
the seller in advance of the agreed time 
for delivery that the contract is re- 
pudiated, are the mill’s recoverable dam- 
ages necessarily based upon the market 
price of wheat on the delivery date, or 
may the prevailing price on an earlier 
day, on which the mill makes a substi- 
tute purchase, be considered? 

This important question was answered 
by the Kansas supreme court in the case 
of Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. Brandt, 
158 Pac. 1120, in a decision which award- 
ed $510 damages to plaintiff for breach 
of a contract to sell 3,000 bus wheat. 
The contract was made in August, 1914, 
for delivery Sept. 15, or before, at 83c 
per bu. Sept. 9, defendant gave notice 
that delivery would not be made, and 
the mill made a substitute purchase at 
the current price at the place of de- 
livery, $1. Sept. 15 the market price 
was 82c. In upholding the mill’s right 
to recover on the basis of the Sept. 9 
price, the supreme court said: 

“The plaintiff, when notified by the de- 
fendant that the wheat would not be de- 
livered, had a right to reduce the damage 
that it would sustain, by going on the 
market and buying wheat in amount 
equal to that the defendant had agreed 
to sell, and ‘collect the difference in price 
from the defendant. The authorities say 
that this should generally be done at the 
time and place of delivery... . 

“The damage to the plaintiff was 
caused by the defendant... . He refused 
to perform his contract, and compelled 
the plaintiff to adopt such measures 
as he deemed best to reduce his losses. 
The defendant ought not to be permitted 
to cast on the plaintiff the burden of 
reducing these losses and then say that 
the plaintiff could have better reduced 
the losses by purchasing wheat on a dif- 
ferent day.” 

As supporting the decision, the Kan- 
sas court cites similar holdings by the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
highest courts of Alabama, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Pennsylvania. 

- * 


The case of A. Waller & Co. vs. Roy- 
ster, 217 S.W. 684, was a suit for dam- 
ages for nondelivery of corn. The ker- 
nel of the Kentucky court of appeal’s 
decision was as follows: 

“We apprehend that the measure of 
damages to which plaintiffs were enti- 
tled is the difference between the con- 
tract price of corn per bushel, and the 
market price of similar corn on the day 
on which the defendant notified the 
plaintiffs that he would not comply with 
his contract by delivering the corn... . 

“Up to that time, if that was not an 
unreasonable time [the contract did not 
specify a time for delivery], according 
to the custom among dealers in corn in 
that vicinity, defendant had the privi- 
lege of requesting additional time of the 
purchaser in which to deliver the corn, 
and under the written contract it ap- 
pears that, had defendant requested such 
additional time in which to deliver the 
corn and such request had been made 
within a reasonable time after the mak- 
ing of the contract, plaintiffs would have 
been obliged to have granted the request 
or have released defendant from the 
contract, especially in view of the fact 
that high water and mud interfered with 
the handling of the corn. 

“In other words, defendant was not 
required to do the impossible thing,. but 
his contract was subject to all natural 
conditions over which he had no power 
of control, such as winds, floods, and 
other natural causes. However, when 





defendant announced his purpose not to 
comply with the contract and deliver the 
corn, plaintiffs’ cause of action immedi- 
ately accrued, and such should have been 
the case had he made such an announce- 
ment any day subsequent to the mak- 
ing of the contract.” 

7 - 


When a contract for sale of grain calls 
for delivery at destination and shipment 
within a certain month, damages for any 
failure of the seller to deliver are to be 
measured by the market value of the 
grain on the day that it would have been 
delivered in the regular course of trans- 
portation if shipped on the last day of 
the month, although the seller may have 
repudiated the contract early in the 
month; the market prices being in the 
meantime above the agreed price. It 
was so decided by the Kansas supreme 
court in Wallingford Bros. vs. Bushton 
Grain Co., 164 Pac. 275. 

It was conceded by plaintiffs that if, 
after defendant repudiated its contract 
to deliver and before the time for de- 
livery had expired, plaintiffs could have 
bought substitute wheat at or below the 
price agreed upon, they would have been 
bound to have done so, to avoid dam- 
age through defendant’s breach of the 
contract. But, in view of the jury’s 
finding that the market price was above 
the contract price at all times involved 
after the breach, the court holds that 
the damages should be assessed with re- 
gard to the latest shipment that defend- 
ant could have made in conformity to 
the contract. 

* 

A later decision of the Kansas su- 
preme court also applies to instances 
in which a contract seller of grain or 
flour announces in advance of the time 
for delivery that he will not perform. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Cardwell vs. Uhl, 182 Pac. 415, 
in which plaintiff recovered judgment 
for defendant’s failure to perform two 
contracts to sell wheat. 

One of the contracts called for deliv- 
ery by Dec. 15, 1916, and plaintiff sued 
Dec. 13 for breach of the agreement. 
Defendant asserted that the suit was 
prematurely brought, but the evidence 
showed that on Nov. 30 defendant had 
explicitly declared that he would not 
carry out either contract. Under these 
circumstances, the court said: 

“The plaintiff was justified in treat- 
ing this as an anticipatory breach, and 
there was no occasion to delay the bring- 
ing of the action until the time originally 
fixed for performance.” 

The final ground on which defendant 

contested the suit was that plaintiff was 
not entitled to an assessment of dam- 
ages based on the market value of wheat 
bought several days after defendant had 
given notice that the contract would not 
be performed. On this point the opinion 
says: 
“It has been determined by this court 
that, where the seller in advance of the 
time fixed for delivery declares that he 
will not fulfill his contract, the buyer 
may at once purchase at the market 
price and look to the seller for the dif- 
ference (Flour Co. vs. Brandt, 98 Kan- 
sas 587, 158 Pac. 1120, L.R.A. 1917A, 
1000). The seiler certainly cannot com- 
plain of a delay of a few days during 
which a further opportunity is given 
him to reconsider his decision and carry 
out the contract, at least where, as in 
this instance, he makes no showing of 
any increase in price during the inter- 
val.” 


In the case of Fahey vs. Updike Ele- 
vator Co., 166 N.W. 622, before the 
Nebraska supreme court, it was decided 
that where one who has contracted to 
sell grain for future delivery repudiates 
the agreement before expiration of the 
agreed shipping period, the buyer is 


not bound to treat the contract as can- 
celed, and recover damages on the basis 
of market prices prevailing at the time 
of such repudiation. The buyer is en- 
titled to wait until the time agreed upon 
for shipment has expired, sal Gen buy 
substitute grain in the open market as a 
basis for holding the seller liable for the 
excess of the then prevailing prices 
above the contract prices. The court 
said on this point: 

“When prices rise after sale and be- 
fore delivery, the seller is exposed to a 
temptation to evade the purchase, if can- 
cellation can be accomplished without a 
full measure of responsibility for result- 
ing damages. The buyer is exposed to 
a similar temptation when prices begin 
to fall... A seller of undelivered 
grain cannot arbitrarily shorten the stip- 
ulated period for delivery, and thus take 
the fruits of the buyer’s bargain, with- 
out incurring liability for resulting dam- 
ages. ... 

“Plaintiff had a right to make continu- 
ous demands for shipments as long as 
the stipulated shipping periods lasted, 
though defendant gave notice of non- 
performance. After plaintiff refused to 
recognize the cancellations, defendant 
was free to ship the grain sold, and in 
that event to collect the contract prices. 

“Under the circumstances, a cause of 
action did not accrue until the time fixed 
for performance had elapsed. While de- 
fendant, by incurring liability for dam- 
ages, could refuse performance at any 
time, it could not, by a mere breach of 
contract, fix the date of accountability to 
suit its own interests. . . . The same 
result. could not be accomplished by a 
mere tender of performance during a 
temporary suspension of shipping facili- 
ties, not attributable to either party; 
such facilities being restored in time for 
performance within the stipulated ship- 
ping periods.” 


SECTION 220. SAME BRAND OR GRADE AS 


BASIS 


The suit of Wright vs. Seattle Grocery 
Co., 177 Pac. 818, was brought to re- 
cover damages for nondelivery of a 
quantity of Gold Medal flour. The seven 
judges of the Washington supreme court 
split four to three in opinion as to what 
was the proper measure of recovery to 
which plaintiff was entitled for defend- 
ant’s nondelivery of the car of flour. 

The majority opinion, which became 
decisive as to the law of such cases in 
Washington, holds that, although de- 
fendant controlled the market price of 
Gold Medal flour in Seattle, the price at 
which it was selling at the time of the 
breach of the contract must be taken as 
one of the bases for ascertaining the 
amount of damages recoverable. The 
three dissenting judges, supporting the 
trial judge’s ruling, adopted a view that 
plaintiff was entitled to have his dam- 
ages assessed with regard to the pre- 
vailing market price of the same grade 
of flour, regardless of the source of 
manufacture. 

At the date of the breach of the con- 
tract Gold Medal was selling in Seattle 
for $12.50 bbl, and there was evidence 
that defendant was the mill’s exclusive 
agent for that brand in Seattle, fixing 
the selling price within his territory. 
There were 100 bbls tendered to plain- 
tiff at that price, which was in excess 
of the contract price. The only evidence 
introduced on this point by plaintiff was 
that of experts, who testified that other 
flour of similar quality was selling at 
$14.70 at the time involved. In this state 
of the proof the majority opinion of 
the court says: . 

“This could in no sense refute the evi- 
dence that the price of Gold Medal flour 
was a less sum. There was, it is true, 
evidence of a sale of this flour made by 
defendant at $15 per bbl; but this was 
four months later, and flour had been 
advancing in the meantime. Under the 
evidence the court should have with- 
drawn from the jury the question of 
finding the market value, and instructed 
them, if they found for plaintiff, to as- 
sess his damages in a sum equal to the 
difference between the contract price of 
the flour and $12.50 per barrel.” 

“As I read the record in this case,” 
said Mr. Justice Mackintosh, speaking 
for the minority of the court, “it dis- 
closes an effort on the part of defendant 
to fix its own measure of damages which 
are to be recovered against it for its 
breach of contract to deliver a carload 
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of flour. 
in regard to delivery, the defendant re- 
fused to deliver according to the terms 
of the contract, but notified the plaintiff 
that he could have some of the flour 
contracted for at the price of $12.50 per 


When inquiry was made of it 


barrel. The majority opinion fixes the 
measure of the plaintiff’s recovery at the 
difference between the contract price and 
this $12.50 per barrel. 

“One who has breached his contract to 
deliver at a certain price cannot limit 
the recovery against him for such breach 
by offering, at the time of the breach, to 
deliver the identical goods contracted 
for, at some other price higher than that 
stipulated in the contract but less than 
the market price. He cannot accoin- 
plish this, even though the rule is en- 
forced against the other party to the 
contract that he must do all in his power 
to minimize his damages. Under tliat 
rule, he is not compelled to accept from 
the party who has breached his contrict 
the very goods agreed to be deliverid, 
at an increased price. 

“The majority opinion accomplisiies 
this result, but seems to attempt to p! ice 
it upon the ground that $12.50 was the 
market price, the defendant being ‘he 
only representative handling the br: nd 
of flour contracted for. The rule is in 
such cases: If there is in the marke a 
commodity of the same quality as that 
contracted for, even though of another 
brand, the measure of recovery wil! be 
the difference between the market p: ice 
of the commodity contracted for or com- 
modities of similar quality, and the con- 
tract price. In other words, that it does 
not lie in the power of the contract 
violator, by reason of the fact that he is 
the only one in his community handing 
the brand of commodity mentioned in 
the contract, to establish the mar <et 
value of that commodity for the purpose 
of reducing his liability. 

“The evidence discloses that flour of 
similar quality was worth $14.70 per har- 
rel in the market, at the time the (le- 
fendant offered to sell at $12.50, which 
price it testified was the market price on 
that date. The [trial] court properly 
instructed the jury as to the measure 
of damages, and the verdict based ujon 
those instructions should not be dis- 
turbed; in other words, no premium 
should be awarded to the defendant for 
having breached its contract.” 

* * 


The suit of Verhasselt vs. National 
Grocery Co., 105 Atl. 367, passed upon 
by the Rhode Island supreme court, in- 
volved, as the main point in dispute, the 
amount of damages to which plaintiff, a 
Woonsocket baker, was entitled on «c- 
count of defendant’s breach of contract 
to deliver 100 bbls of flour in the fall 
of 1916 at $5.50. The evidence showed 
that plaintiff had never previously used 
the particular brand of flour bargained 
for, but that it was represented as being 
equal in quality to any flour used by 
plaintiff. 

When defendant became in default in 
delivery, plaintiff could not obtain sub- 
stitute flour of the same brand, and 
bought 25 bbls of another brand at 
$10.40. This proving to be inferior in 
quality, plaintiff bought 100 bbls of a 
third brand, which he had previously 
used, and paid $11.25 bbl for it. De- 
fendant offered no evidence, and a jury 
returned a verdict for $591.25—approxi- 
mately the difference between the price 
at which defendant agreed to sell and 
what plaintiff paid for the substitute 
flour. 

Reviewing the award, the supreme 
court held that the evidence sufficieni|y 
supported the verdict despite any wi- 
disclosed difference in quality that m iy 
have existed between the standards of 
the brand bargained for and of that 
bought by plaintiff as a substitute. 


* * 


Before there can be recovery of dai- 
ages as for breach of a contract to sll 
goods, plaintiff must establish the mzr- 
ket value at the time of the breach. A) > 
plying this rule in the case of Boehringer 
vs. Dorman, 195 S.W. 1183, the Tex:s 
court of civil appeals held that plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover for defen- 
ant’s failure to deliver No. 2 sacked 
white corn at Eagle Pass, at $1.0114, “5 
agreed, if the only evidence upon whi«!! 
an award could be made, on the basis 
of excess of the market value at tlic 
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contract time and place for delivery 
above the contract price, consisted of 
testimony that plaintiff had bought 
“eorn” in the open market at $1.054,@ 
1,071. 

“The evidence did not in any manner 
tend to show what kind of corn was 
bought, but it did appear that plaintiff 
concluded he wanted No. $ instead of 
No. 2 corn, and that No. 3 is worth more 
than No. 2 corn,” said the court. “The 
No. 3 corn could only be bought in Texas 
at that time. Which did he buy in the 
open market? The evidence fails to 
show. As held in our former opinion, 
it might be presumed that the market 
price was paid for the corn, but what 
class we cannot presume, especially as 
plaintiff wanted No. 3 corn and had so 
telegraphed to defendant. The case was 
not developed, and upon a reconsidera- 
tion we do not feel disposed to affirm 
the judgment on the loosely constructed 
and uncertain testimony.” 


sect!) N 221. QUANTITY AS TO WHICH DAM- 
AGES ARE ASSESSED 


In Ferguson vs. W. F. Covington Mfg. 
Co., 85 So. 726, it was decided by the 


Alama supreme court that the buy- 
ers jamages for breach of a contract 
tos | and deliver a “carload” of goods 


are be assessed on the basis of the 
cap: ity of a railroad car ordinarily 
used in transporting the particular kind 
of . ods, and not on the basis of a car 
of 1 ‘nimum or maximum capacity. This 
case is reviewed in section 118, with 


othe:s of similar nature. 
secYicN 222, BUYER’S DUTY TO MINIMIZE 


Loss 


In the case of Malin vs. J. W. Denio 
Milling Co., 165 Pac. 11138, a suit to re- 
cover damages for nondelivery of three 
ears of a certain brand of flour, the 
Wyoming supreme court said: 

“If plaintiff could have purchased 
flour of the same grade and quality in 
the market upon defendant’s breach of 
the contract, it was his duty to do so 
to minimize his damages so far as he 
reasonably could, and if he did not do so 
he could not thereby enhance his dam- 
ages beyond the difference between the 
contract price and the market price at 
the time of the breach. 

“But it is contended, and plaintiff tes- 
tified, that he could not procure the 
brand of flour contracted for except 
from defendant and at an advanced 
price, and that he was not required to 
so purchase from defendant; that to 
have done so would have been a waiver 
of his claim for damages. On that ques- 
tion the court instructed the jury that: 
‘It was not the duty of the plaintiff to 
purchase said flour from defendant at 
an advanced price over the contract 
price, in order to lessen the amount of 
defendant’s liability,’ 

“We think the instruction was errone- 
ous. If plaintiff could have procured 
the flour either in the market or from 
the defendant at an advanced price, and 
he had done so, it is clear that the meas- 
ure of his damages would be the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
price he was required to pay.” 

The general rule that one aggrieved by 
another’s breach of contract cannot re- 
cover damages in so far as they might 
have been avoided has been held by the 
Texas court of civil appeals not to ex- 
tend so far as to require a buyer to 
accept delivery at a point other than 
contracted for. In the case of Early- 
Foster Co. vs. Dallas Waste Mills, 218 
S.W. 515, it is decided that the buyer 
may treat refusal to deliver excepting at 
a point other than that specified in the 
contract of sale as a breach of the con- 
tract, although he could limit his loss to 
mere transportation charges by accept- 
ing the offer of delivery at a noncon- 
tract place. 

Nene also, Chapter XIV, on Place for De- 


SECTION 223. 


Special damages may be recovered by 
a buyer for nondelivery when the seller 
was charged with notice that they would 
Probably result from his default. For 
instance, the Colorado supreme court de- 
cided in the case of Richner vs. Plateau 
Live Stock Co. 98 Pac. 178, that, on 
breach of a contract to deliver feed, the 
seller might be held responsible for in- 
jury to live stock which he knew de- 


SPECIAL DAMAGES 
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pended upon delivery for proper feed- 
ing. 
oe om 


In Manor vs. Hindman, 97 S.E. 332, 
the Virginia supreme court of appeals 
decided that where a contract seller of 
flour knows that his seller is buying to 
fill resales in a particular market or 
under particular contracts the seller is 
liable for losses of profit suffered by the 
buyer in consequence of breach of con- 
tract by the seller. 

On the question of damages, defend- 
ants objected to plaintiff being permit- 
ted to prove loss because of the defend- 
ants’ failure to supply the flour under 
contracts which he made on the faith of 
his contracts with defendant millers. 

“The rule in such cases appears to be 
perfectly well settled,’ said the court, 
“and is thus stated. in 2 Mechem on 
Sales: 

“ ‘Sec. 1763. If, however, at the time 
the contract is made, the seller has such 
notice or knowledge that the goods are 
being purchased for resale in a particu- 
lar market, or to be supplied in pursu- 
ance of a particular contract, that he 
may fairly and reasonably be deemed 
to have made his contract in contem- 
plation of that purpose, and to have 
assumed the risks thereby entailed, then, 
if he breaks his contract, damages for 
losses caused thereby, if not uncertain 
or remote, may be recovered.’ 

“Sec. 1765. It is sometimes objected 
that a loss of profits is not a proper sub- 
ject of compensation, and this is often 
true. It is not, however, because profits 
in themselves may not, if lost, be prop- 
erly made the basis of a recovery, but 
because in most cases in which such claim 
is made the profits in question were too 
speculative, uncertain and remote to be 
considered.. Where, on the other hand, 
the loss of profits can be shown with rea- 
sonable certainty, it has been settled . . . 
that a recovery may be had for the 
amounts so lost.’ 

“The buyer in such circumstances, who 
has made a subcontract, is entitled to 
obtain and supply the article which his 
vendor has failed to furnish under his 
contract, and, if he is compelled to pay 
a higher price for the substitute thus 
procured he may recover as damages the 
difference between what he was to pay 
for the original article and what he is 
thus compelled to pay for the substi- 
tute.” 

For further discussion of the buyer's right 
to recover special damages, see the case of 
Setton vs. Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 258 Fed. 
905, referred to fully in section 214, 


SECTION 224. NOMINAL DAMAGES 


In an action to recover for breach of 
defendant’s contract to deliver grain 
(174 N.W. 557), the Wisconsin supreme 
court said: 

“We are also satisfied from the evi- 
dence that the court below was in error 
in holding that no damages were proved. 
There was some evidence in the case of 
substantial damage, and the amount 
thereof was a question for the jury. But 
in any event the plaintiff proved a 
breach of contract, and was entitled to 
nominal damages, and the nonsuit was 
improperly granted, even if only nominal 
damages had been shown.” 


SECTION 225. PROVING DAMAGE 


It is observable in the law reports 
that suits to recover damages for breach 
of contracts for sale or purchase of 
commodities having market value often 
fail for. want of proof of an element 
essential to an assessment of damages, 
although there may be a _ meritorious 
claim. 

For example, in the case of Hallam 
vs. Duckworth, 209 S.W. 222, passed 
upon by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals, a suit to recover damages for de- 
fendant’s breach of a contract to sell 
wheat f.o.b. cars at Jean, Texas, for 
shipment to Fort Worth, the court ruled 
that plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
excess of the market value of the wheat 
at Jean, at the contract time for deliv- 
ery, above the agreed price. But, as 
plaintiff failed to prove what the mar- 
ket value of the grain was at that time 
and place, it was decided that he was 
not entitled to an assessment of dam- 
ages, although he proved the market 
value at Fort Worth and other Texas 
points. 
- * 

When an issue is raised as to the dam- 
ages sustained through breach of a con- 





tract to sell and deliver wheat or other 
commodity having a market value, and 
the prevailing prices on the open mar- 
ket at the time involved are shown by 
authentic publications or trade bulletins 
accepted by grain dealers generally as 
standards, it is improper to admit testi- 
mony of particular transactions on the 
Board of Trade involving payment of 
different prices. In applying this rule 
in the case of Fahey et al vs. Updike 
Elevator Co., 166 N.W. 622, the Nebras- 
ka supreme court said: 

“In making their contracts for future 
deliveries, the parties contemplated the 
usual and recognized sources of knowl- 
edge fer determining prices on the open 
market.” 
226, 


BREACH OF CONTRACT BY 


BUYER 


SECTION 


The general rule of law that one party 
to a contract will not be permitted to 
recover damages as for breach by the 
other, without showing that he had of- 
fered to perform his part of the agree- 
ment, was applied by the Washington 
supreme court in the case of Houser vs. 
Atherton, 167 Pac. 1109, in which plain- 
tiff unsuccessfully sought to recover 
damages for nondelivery of wheat. 

It was agreed that defendant would 
deliver 2,000 bus of F. F. wheat, sub- 
ject to grading by the buyer according to 
“the statutes in force at the place of 
delivery and lawful regulations there- 
under.” Plaintiff refused to accept de- 
livery of the wheat tendered, unless de- 
fendant would consent to a deduction of 
three cents per bushel, because the wheat 
contained 114, degrees of smut. 

Under Washington grain inspection 
regulations, plaintiff was entitled to de- 
duct 2.46c per bu, .54c less than the 
deduction demanded. Defendant testi- 
fied that he refused to consent to a de- 
duction of more than 1 lb per bu, and 
plaintiff testified that he refused to de- 
duct more than lc per bu; the agreed 
price being 70c. The disagreement re- 
sulted in nondelivery. The supreme court 
said: 

“The burden was upon the appellant 
to show that he had offered to perform 
the contract according to its terms, be- 
fore he would be entitled to damages. 
Since he at no time offered to perform 
with a deduction of 2.46c per bu, which 
both his pleading and the evidence of- 
fered in his behalf shows was the proper 
deduction under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Public Service Commission, 
it follows that he did not make out a 
case. 

“We have not overlooked the fact that 
the respondent testified that he would 
not have acceded to a deduction of more 
than 1 lb per bu, but before appellant 
could prevail it was necessary that he 
offer to perform the contract according 
to its terms, and show that the re- 
spondent had refused to so perform; in 
other words, before the appellant could 
put the respondent in default the lat- 
ter had a right to an opportunity to re- 
fuse to perform with an offered deduc- 
tion on the part of appellant of 2.46c 
per bu.” 

See, also, Chapter XIX. 


SECTION 227. BUYER’S ABILITY TO COMPLETE 
CONTRACT 


In J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. North 
Alabama Grocery Co., 77 So. 748, the 
Alabama supreme court ruled that de- 
fendant was not entitled to recover on a 
counterclaim for damages for+nondeliv- 
ery of flour, because there was no alle- 
gation that defendant was ready, will- 
ing and able to pay for the undelivered 
flour on delivery. 

The evidence showed that the contract 
or contracts called for delivery of 800 
bbls of flour at a certain price and to be 
shipped on defendant’s orders, and that 
175 bbls were to be delivered on open 
account, the remainder to be paid for 
through draft attached to the bill of 
lading. Holding that it is incumbent 
upon the defendant in a case of this 
kind to affirmatively show that he was 
ready and able to take up such draft, 
the supreme court said: 

“The pleas failed to aver that the de- 
fendant was ready, willing, and able to 
comply with its part of the contract, to 
receive and pay for the flour upon ar- 
rival, and the fact that the shipments 
were to be made upon the draft with 
bill of lading attached did not relieve 
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the defendant of the necessity to make 
this material averment in its pleas. 

“Moreover, the third plea is not suf- 
ficiently definite in averment that de- 
fendant had paid for the 175 bbls of 
flour received by it from the plaintiff, 
under the contract, as it had contracted 
to do, or that it was not so in default 
as to such payment as to authorize a 
rescission of the whole contract. It 
should have been averred that the de- 
fendant was not only ready and able 
to pay, but was willing to pay, and that 
it offered to pay, in compliance with the 
contract provisions, for said 175 bbls 
of flour, or else that payment therefor 
was excused by the contract. 

“For aught that appears in the plea, 
when, on Sept. 3, 1914, the defendant 
demanded of the plaintiff ‘the remainder 
of said flour so contracted to be shipped 
each week,’ it was in default for non- 
payment of the contract price for the 
175 bbls already received. If such was 
the fact, no rwe of law would require 
the seller to make further shipments 
under the contract until receipt of pay- 
ment of the agreed consideration for 
the deliveries actually made. .. . 

“This agreement, without other aver- 
ment of its terms, did not obligate the 
plaintiff to ship the first 175 bbls on 
open account, and relieve the defendant 
of the duty to pay on receipt of same 
or within a reasonable time thereafter. 
There is no averment of a general cus- 
tom of the market, governing such sales, 
that relieved the buyer of its obliga- 
tion to pay within the designated time, 
and compelled the seller to deliver sub- 
sequent installment shipments on the 
contract, regardless of default in pay- 
ment for installments actually delivered; 
nor is there any averment that any such 
custom was made a part of the con- 
tract sued on, or that the contract was 
made in reference thereto.” 

See, also Chapter XIX. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CLAIM BY 
COUNTERCLAIM 


SECTION 228, 


The supreme court of Alabama or- 
dered a new trial in the case of J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. vs. North Alabama 
Grocery Co., 77 So. 748, a suit brought 
by plaintiff to recover for 175 bbls of 
flour sold and delivered to defendant, 
in which defendant set up a counter- 
claim for damages for an asserted breach 
of contract by the mill in failing to 
make further delivery under the same 
agreement. The court recognizes the 
well-established rule that, where a seller 
of goods sues to recover the price of 
goods delivered, it is open to the defend- 
ing buyer to set off damages resulting 
from any breach of the same contract by 
the seller; the buyer not being bound to 
resort to the more expensive and incon- 
venient remedy of bringing independent 
suit on his damage claim. 





Minneapolis—Shipments by Routes 
Shipments of wheat, flour and millstuffs 
from Minneapolis, by routes, in April, 1923 
(000’s omitted): 


Mill- 

Wheat Flour stuffs 

3 bus bbis tons 

> 5 tS Serer 1,393 204 11 
C, & PP. M. & O...00- 1,301 252 17 
Be Ge WR Eacwwcsecesevs 272 26 1 
Great Northern ....... 55 111 2 
Northern Pacific ...... 22 33 2 
Great Western ........ 317 99 1 
Sais Me Oe OA be 600600000 148 210 7 
SD. 5.6, 4:05 666896060068 175 222 4 
Rock TeleanG ...cccoess 79 56 2 
Minn. Transfer ....... coe ce 1 
TOtals .ncccccssccess 3,762 1,213 48 
Totals, April, 1922..... 1,912 1,061 42 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
frém Sept. 1 to April 30, 1922-23 and 1921-22, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ....... 9,810,503 9,470,653 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 107,611,450 62,910,349 

Via Canadian ports. 30,167,053 17,599,653 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... $3,943,371 15,820,896 

Via Canadian ports. 19,905,135 5,707,622 








Totale .ccccocsecer 171,437,512 111,509,173 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ........ 364,404 481,052 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,395,240 1,622,916 

Via Canadian ports. 2,132,789 1,649,447 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 2,127,363 753,497 

Via Canadian ports. 2,067,943 912,436 

Petals .vcsrccccece 8,087,739 5,419,347 
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Canadian mills find trade increasingly 
dull. The better demand that usually 
follows the opening of navigation on the 
upper lakes is not yet in evidence. Ex- 
porting prices are too low, and domestic 
buyers are not interested. These re- 
marks apply particularly to spring wheat 
flour, but conditions among the winter 
wheat mills are no better. This flour is 
scarce and relatively dear. Springs re- 
main at former prices, while winters are 
a bit easier. 

Quotations on May 26: spring patents 
$7.30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears $6.60, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents $5.40@5.50 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Sales for export this week were small. 
Some buyers are offering prices that 
would scarcely return to the miller the 
cost of his wheat. Others are more gen- 
erous, but all are figuring too closely to 
permit any volume of business. Some 
round lots have been sold to Europe, but 
British importers are mostly out of it. 
Fortunately, most mills have connections 
in other markets that are offering bet- 
ter prices, and there is always a scat- 
tering trade of this kind. Cables from 
British buyers are quoting about the 
same prices as a week ago, namely, 34s 
9d@35s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, for export patent 
spring wheat flour, June loading, sea- 
board. Mills need 6d@1s more than this 
to cover cost. 

Ontario soft winters are off the mar- 
ket so far as mperes is concerned. 
A nominal quotation would be 35s 6d per 
280 lbs, jute, cif., Glasgow. No sales. 

Brokers are offering mills $5.25@5.30 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, for either spring or 
winter export patents in buyers’ bags, 
Montreal, for export. 


MILLFEED 
Production is light, and the market 
remains bare. Very few car lots are to 
be had. The big mills are all using 
what they make, in mixed car trade. De- 
mand is lessening as pasture improves. 
The premium for straight cars is now 
down to $1 ton. Bran, in mixed cars, is 
selling regularly at $28 and shorts at 
$30, bags included, net cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat becomes scarcer 
as the season advances. Millers believe 
the crop is well cleaned up. New crop 
will not be available for milling till last 
half of August. Prices are nominally 
easier at $1.25@1.30 bu for car lots of 
milling quality, on track, points of ship- 
ment; wagonloads at mill doors, $1.25 
bu. 
No. 1 northern spring, on track at Bay 
ports is quoted at $1.27%, and other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
CEREALS 
Production is light, and mills find de- 
mand unusually slow. Prices are un- 
changed. Rolled oats are selling at $3 
per 90-lb bag in jute, and at $3.10 in 
cotton, in less than car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats, For ex- 
port, rolled oats are nominally worth 
40s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, 
and oatmeal 38s 6d, but buyers’ offers 
are much below these figures. 


COARSE GRAINS 


American corn is offering here at 90c 
bu, Canadian funds, for No. 2 yellow, 





id 


track, Bay ports. No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats are lc cheaper than a week ago 
at 534%,c; No. 1 feed, 5lc bu, track, Bay 
ports; western barley, 591/,c, same terms. 
Recleaned elevator screenings at Bay 
ports, $24.50 ton, prompt shipment. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping companies are still quoting 
cargo space to Canadian mills at 19c per 
100 lbs, June shipment to United King- 
dom, as against 17c to United States 
mills. There is a pretense that this lat- 
ter price is not available to United States 
mills via Canadian routes, but there is 
pone | any doubt that Canadian boats 
would carry American flour at the 17c 
rate if they could hide the fact. 


NOTES 


Frank Hadley, head of the Raymond- 
Hadley Co., flour millers and exporters, 
New York, was in Toronto this week 
on his way home from a fishing trip. 


Sarnia, Ont., reports negotiations for 
the building of a new grain elevator of 
1,500,000 bus at that point. A Canadian 
milling company is said to be interested 
in this enterprise. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is making additions to and im- 
provements in its plant at Goderich. Its 
elevator capacity at Calgary, Alta., is 
also to be increased in time for new 
crop business. 


Canada expects to have an elevator 
storage capacity of about 250,000,000 bus 
with which to handle this year’s crops 
of wheat and other grains. A number 
of country elevators are being built in 
the West, and there will be some new 
capacity at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. About one quarter of the total ca- 
pacity of the dominion is concentrated at 
these two points. To be exact, the stor- 
age space there this year will amount 
to 65,000,000 bus. 

A large part of the present stagnation 
of the Canadian milling industry is due 
to unfair discrimination against flour, 
as compared with wheat, in ocean and 
rail freight rates, to which must be 
added an extra 2c per 100 lbs which Ca- 
nadian mills have to pay over New York 
and other United States rates. These 
latter rates are not open to Canadian 
mills. When they ship via New York the 
rate to them is 19c per 100 lbs, as 
against 17c on American flour. 


The extent to which the milling indus- 
try of Canada is concentrated is not gen- 
erally recognized. While the total num- 
ber of mills in this country is compara- 
tively large, the effect of this fact is 
neutralized to some extent by the fur- 
ther fact that all the mills of over 1,000 
bbls daily capacity are in the hands of 
nine companies. It would be safe to say 
that these nine concerns produce and 
control fully 80 per cent of the entire 
milling output of this country. 


WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—The flour situation 
shows little change, with trade very dull. 
One of the large milling concerns re- 
ports some export of Manitoba flour to 
Norway, but this seems all there is at 
present in the way of exporting busi- 
ness, Stocks of flour on hand are heavy, 
and domestic demand is exceptionally 
light. Prices remain at old level. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first 
clears at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Stocks of millfeed at western points 
are light. A good many points report 
relief of pressure on supplies of bran 
and shorts. In other parts, however, 
cold weather has retarded the growth of 
hay and pasture, and the feed problem 
is causing some wey Steady grind- 
ing on the part of the large western 
milling concerns and subsequent increase 
in supplies of millfeed would greatly im- 
prove the situation. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations: bran $22 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $24, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat remains exceptionally dull. 
No. 1 northern is the only grade receiv- 
ing any attention, as difference is so 
little between other contract grades that 
buyers prefer to take No. 1. There has 
been an active demand for low grade 
wheat from American buyers, but as 
western Canada had little under No. 3 
northern, there is none to offer. Local 
millers have been taking very little, and 
prices have held fairly steady. Victoria 
Day, May 24, was a holiday on the Win- 
nipeg exchange, and no business was 
transacted. The following are the prices 


for No. 1 northern: 
--—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
May Sl. cccevecve $1.18% $1.18% $1.19% 
May 32...ccccces 1.19% 1.19% 1.20% 
BMOe BS. cccccsves 1.18% 1.18% 1.20% 
May 24......++6. @ sueee esa oo 
May B8..ccccccce 1.18% 1.18% 1.20 
May 26... sceccee 1.16% 1.16% 1.17% 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Farmers maintain their holding policy, 
and receipts at Winnipeg this week were 
light. Inspections averaged 253 cars per 
day, against 344 a week ago, and 306 for 
same period last year. 


OATMEAL 


- With the warmer weather now pre- 
vailing throughout western Canada, de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal shows 
a further decline. Millers report prac- 
tically no business at country points, and 
nothing doing for export. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations: rolled oats $2.65, 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.55, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 


A slightly better inquiry has been ap- 
parent for cash oats, but apart from this 
the market for coarse grains is feature- 
less. Nothing is being done in the other 
grains. Prices declined po! on May 
96. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 4654c bu, against 49c a week 
ago; barley 54c, against 557%¢c; rye 715¢c, 
against 773,c; flaxseed, $2.35, against 
$2.44,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has returned to Winnipeg 
from the West, and expects to leave 
for the East during the week end. 

C. P. Wilson, of Winnipeg, well known 
legal authority on grain matters, has 
been appointed chief counsel for the 
government grain inquiry. James Fisher, 
his legal partner, also of Winnipeg, is 
to act as assistant counsel. 

A recent report states that the Broth- 
erhood of Doukhobors is to remove its 
mill and elevator from Pincher Creek, 
and reassemble them at Lundbreck, Alta. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is to supply the needed additional 
machinery. 

Mr. Stevens, manager, and Alexander 
Ingram, engineer in charge of the Al- 
berta Milling Co.’s new plant at Cal- 
gary, Alta., will visit England on busi- 
ness connected with their mill, one unit 


of which is expected to be in readiness 
for operation this year. 

At a conference of seed inspectors, 
held in Winnipeg, Dr. S. A. Bedfori, 
chairman of the Manitoba weed co).- 
mission, gave an address on some of | ie 
problems with which western whe it 
growers are confronted, Foremost amo..g 
these was the Russian thistle, wh -h 
continues yearly to menace crops in | ie 
prairie provinces. The speaker urg:d 
restrictive measures such as mowing «id 
burning, but said the eradication of t is 
pest was impossible without cultivat ig 
and rotation of crops. The sowing of 
fall rye was another preventive meas: re 
suggested. 

G. Rock 


MONTREAL 


MontTreEaL, Que.—After a fortnight of 
decidedly slow business, the export fl ur 
market in Montreal has shown signs of 
picking up, and business is again being 
transacted for June shipment. Sligh: ly 
better price offers are coming from ‘he 
United Kingdom, and the market is feel- 
ing more optimistic. The home markct, 
however, remains quiet. 

Prices are unchanged. Spring first p.t- 
ents are quoted in car lots at $7.30 bbl, 
seconds $6.80 and bakers $6.60, jute, |-ss 
10c for cash. Winter wheat flour, «ar 
lots, best grades, $5.60@5.70, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $5.80@5.10, 
ex-store. Winter patents, $6.15, new cot- 
tons, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed has eased off. Car 
lots are now offering at $28 ton for bran, 
shorts $30, middlings $35, moullie $40@ 12, 
with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats, $3.10@3.30 per 90 lbs, 
standard grades, delivered. Market quiet. 
White corn flour, $5.30@5.40 bbl, <e- 
livered. 

NOTES 

Shipping men and brokers in Montreal 
express themselves as considerably sur- 
prised at the decision of the freight rates 
commission regarding shipping of grain 
from the Great Lakes. They describe 
it as a measure to kill business on the 
Port Colborne-Montreal route, and insist 
that it is a political, not a business, <le- 
cision. By preventing Canadian carriers 
from charging a higher rate to make up 
for the time they are idle in winter, the 
shippers here say it will give all the 
Great Lakes-Montreal carrying to United 
States vessels. 

Discussing the recent flutter of excite- 
ment among Canadian millers over the 
proposals, mooted’ in certain quarters in 
England, to put an import duty on flour 
entering the United Kingdom, W. A. 
Black, vice president and general min- 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lid, 
who recently returned from a tour >f 
England and the Continent, declines to 
look on the menace of such a tariff sc “i- 
ously. “I have not noticed that the time 
was ripe for any step in England whch 
would tend to increase the price of 
bread,” Mr. Black dryly remarked in « n- 
swer to a question on the subject. 

A, E. Perk: 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic fleur 
sales have been very light. Retailers «re 
still well stocked with flour purcha ed 
before the last advance in price, and it 
is not moving out as rapidly as they «1- 
ticipated. The warm weather accou (s, 
no doubt, to some extent for this s! Ww 
movement. Bakers purchased the bilk 
of their season’s’ requirements last {ill 
when the flour market was at the ow 
point for the season, and are now ale 
to sell bread cheaper than it can be 
manufactured at home. The spread 'e- 
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tween bakers flour and fancy patents is 
probably larger than ever before, and 
this also tends to increase bakers bread 
sales at the expense of the higher grades 
of flour. 

The effect of this large spread and 
the good supplies of low-priced flour 
which the bakers have on contract is be- 
ing felt, not only in the cities, but also 
in the rural districts which the bakers 
have invaded with a great deal of suc- 
cess during the past few months, The 
rural residents within 100 miles of the 
cities are able to buy fresh bread manu- 
factured the previous day at less money 
and trouble than by buying flour and 
making it themselves. Small country 
grocers who previously would buy 10 
barrels of flour per week now = han- 
dle oue or two, and instead of selling a 
doze: loaves of bakers bread now sell 
500. 
Export business with the Orient is 
very quiet. No new business of an 
kind was worked during the week end- 
ing ‘lay 26. The strength in the local 
marscts during the past few days has 
not :elped the situation to any extent; 


neit’ r has the chaotic situation in 
Chi: . The prospects of resumption of 
bus‘.ess with the United Kingdom seem 
to |, much brighter than for some time. 
Cabs are firmer, and with the easier 
frei it rates there is every prospect of 


bus’. ess being worked. 


WHEAT 


miums on Vancouver wheat are 
wear. No. 1 northern in store Van- 
cour, in limited quantities, sold at 11,4c 
over Winnipeg May wheat, but the rul- 
ing price has been 13%,@2c over. The 
spre d between No. J] and No. 2 north- 
ern has narrowed to le per bu, due to 
the more pressing inquiry for the latter. 
No interest is evident in No. 3 northern, 
which is selling at Winnipeg spot dis- 
count under No. 1 northern, Sales to the 
Oricut were not large. Some business 
was done almost daily, but it appeared 
to be a cleaning up of stocks on hand 
in order to save carrying charges rather 
than due to present market values. 

Callao, Peru, is again interested in 
Vancouver wheat, and it is rumored that 
some business has been done, although 
authentic confirmation is not available. 

No new business with the United King- 
dom has been officially reported, although 
new grain space bookings to British 
ports have been made. These show a 
considerable increase over last week, but 
exporters claim they cover consignment 
shipments. There is every possibility of 
business being worked in the immediate 
future, as cables are stronger and ocean 
freight rates are much easier. 


_ 


OATS 


There is practically no change in the 
oats situation, excepting a decline in 
values. No, 2 Canadian western, 40-lb 
or better, are offered at $35.25 ton, Van- 
couver, No. 3 Canadian western or extra 
No. 1 feed at $34.25, and No. 1 feed at 
$33.50. Buyers all have heavy stocks, 
and these are moving very slowly, The 
unanimous opinion is that oats will de- 
cline still further. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
Rates to the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports have weakened, and space 
is now freely offered at 30s per ton. 
Some space has been booked at these 
figures, but there is considerable surplus 
available and lower rates are not only 
anticipated but are absolutely necessary 
before business can be done. Oriental 
Space for six weeks ahead is all booked 
up, and there is quite an active demand 
for late July and early August space. 


CEREALS 
There has been some improvement in 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
which was wholly unexpected at this 
Season of the year when, as a rule, busi- 
hess is exceedingly dull. Cereal manu- 
facturers report exceptionally brisk de- 
mand for cooked and puffed cereals, and 
are experiencing some difficulty in meet- 

ing immediate » Aovsees Fog 
H. M. Cameron. 





_Germany is receiving rye from Rus- 
Sia, according to Consul Richardson, 
Berlin; 7,200 metric tons have reached 
Reval en route to Germany, and from 
50 to 120 carloads are crossing the Rus- 
So-Esthonian frontier daily. Flaxseed is 
also being shipped from Russia. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CONCERNING THE AMERICAN FARMER 





A Discussion of the Relation Between His Earnings and Those of Other 
Industries—An Idaho Wheat Grower’s Perplexities 


Sr. Anruony, Ipano, April 15, 1928. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have just read Mr. Boies’s arti- 
cle on “The Financial Situation” in the 
April 4 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
If what you state is true, where do we 
wheat growers come in? Higher costs on 
everything we buy, including labor (we 
can’t raise No. 1 northern for less than 
$2.50 per bu and make the 6 per cent al- 
lowed the railroads on their watered 
stock), and less than $1 per bu paid us 
for our grain. Taxes three times pre- 
war, and foreclosures on all corners. 

What is the answer? Damn if I know, 
do you? Farm labor follows other labor 
costs, 

FARMER, 


This letter states one of the most im- 
portant problems of after-war finance, 
and since it describes a situation of gen- 
eral interest the questions asked by this 
correspondent appeal to thousands who 
are not connected with agriculture, or in- 
dustries directly related with it. This is 
not to be wondered at, since agriculture 
is still the greatest of all American indus- 
tries and, as I have stated in previous 
articles on the financial situation, this 
country has never enjoyed thorough- 
going prosperity in a season when the 
farmers were hard pressed, or experi- 
enced serious difficulty in making both 
ends meet. 

In my article in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 4, touching the financial 
situation, this reference was made to the 
extraordinary developments in the labor 
market: 

“Slowly but surely the country is again 
attaining a higher wage level. An im- 
portant development has been the action 
taken by some of the great textile inter- 
ests in announcing a 121, per cent ad- 
vance. It is evident that a portion of the 
reduction which became effective in 1920 
is being restored. In the steel trade a 
like tendency is noted, for many mills are 
complaining of a shortage of help, and 
the trained steel worker is much in de- 
mand. 

“This does not mean necessarily a run- 
away labor market, but it unquestionably 
emphasizes the strong appeal by labor for 
a higher wage in view of the very burden- 
some living expenses which now prevail. 
The fact is that the country has become 
so accustomed to a higher scale of com- 
modity prices as to make it easy for re- 
tailers in various sections to make effec- 
tive advances in the necessaries of house- 
hold living. It must be remembered, also, 
that the war readjustments have made 
labor leaders more conscious of their 
power, for the plain fact is that in the 
great anthracite strike of last year they 
won out after a serious struggle with 
some of the ablest employers in the world. 

“It is expected, therefore, that the wage 
problem is going to loom large during the 
next few months, and that, together with 
the labor shortage reported in various 
quarters, the demand for both skilled and 
unskilled workers will have an important 
influence in trading. With the present in- 
dustrial conditions, it is evident that the 
recent movement to bring about general 
wage reductions will not succeed, and that 
employers of labor will not try to force 
the issue in the near future. 

“On the basis of supply and demand 
conditions alone, it is expected that high- 
ly organized labor will win out in its re- 
fusal to oy a lower wage. Many em- 
ployers will be glad if the great unions 
remain satisfied with the prevailing scale, 
without exacting further advances.” 

That this description of the labor situ- 
ation was not overdrawn is indicated by 
the higher wage rates subsequently grant- 
ed the country’s steel workers and the 
specific demands made to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board on behalf 
of 175,000 workers or more a by 
the leading railroad systems. It has 
been emphasized, also, by the unusual 
condition that has developed in the build- 
ing industry in New York City, resulting 
in the. postponement of building under- 
takings representing an aggregate capi- 
tal investment of $50,000,000 or more, 
owing to the intolerable conditions that 





have arisen as a consequence of the con- 
stantly increasing demands for higher 
wages, reaching in one instance as much 
as $15 or $20 a day for plasterers and an 
$8 daily wage for common labor. This 
situation is preposterous and must be 
corrected forthwith, if the country is to 
be spared more serious complications. 

The complaint of the farming classes, 
however, is not difficult to understand, 
for highly paid labor has been and is to- 
day a chief reason for putting the agri- 
culturists at a disadvantage. The farm- 
er is powerless to combat the labor union, 
for he is not organized and in the nat- 
ural order of things cannot be organized 
in the manner that the steel workers, the 
railroad workers, and the factory workers 
are organized. Yet it is nevertheless true, 
as Roger W. Babson says, that the farm- 
ers are “the backbone of our prosperity.” 

It is of all things essential to keep the 
farmers in good circumstances and make 
it possible for them to earn a comfortable 
living, maintain a normal purchasing 
power, and have something over at the 
end of the year. While it is true, as this 
correspondent points out, that, under pre- 
vailing price conditions and higher wage 
demands, it is not possible for the farmer 
to earn 6 per cent on his investment, it is 
also true that the railroads, although per- 
mitted by the transportation act to earn 
5% per cent on their investment, have 
never yet, with the possible exception of 
March, received such an income on their 
property valuation as appraised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As to the “watered stock,” that was true 
once, but in the judgment of experts and 
hard-headed statisticians, who have stud- 
ied the problem from all angles, the out- 
standing shares today contain probably 
no water at all. This is because, with the 
increase in earning power and market 
values, the water, whatever the original 
percentage was, has been squeezed out. 
Scarcely any great system could replace 
its equipment and property today at an 
outlay equivalent to the par value of its 
outstanding stock. This statement has 
been made repeatedly, and I have never 
seen it refuted. It may be questioned in 
some quarters, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the data, and any 
one can examine them and see precisely 
how the matter stands. 

Then, too, while the farmers criticize 
the railroads and complain of high rates, 
is it not true that they are, of all groups, 
the most favored of shippers? A study 
of rate making shows that the farmers as 
a class enjoy unusual privileges, in that 
they receive special consideration in rate 
making, just as they benefit also from 
tax exemptions not granted to other tax- 
payers. Farms are not taxed in the way 
that other property is taxed, or at least 
the bonds which are based upon farm 
property are not subject to taxation. 

Besides this, the co-operative organiza- 
tions maintained by farmers are exempted 
from the restrictions of the Sherman 
antitrust act. I do not say that these 
concessions are necessarily objectionable, 
but they must not be lost sight of in con- 
sidering the plight of the farming class 
as a consequence of the very unusual 
conditions and complications that have 
grown out of the terrific struggle of 
mankind to readjust productive facilities 
after the World War. 

Every intelligent man desires that the 
position of the farmer may be strength- 
ened and that his financial condition shall 
be improved. The last Congress enacted 
new legislation for the express purpose of 
providing credit facilities of an unusual 
nature for the farmers. It is fo be 
hoped that this experiment will work out 
all right, and that the new machinery will 
be found to be of great service to agricul- 
ture in tiding this important industry 
over the producing periods as well as over 
the seasons of crop failures and curtailed 
production. 

It must never be forgotten, however, 
that the main explanation for the plight 
of the farmers today is found in the i 
ropean situation and the heavily reduced 
foreign demands for American grain and 
other farm products. Unless the farmer 
is able to sell virtually 25 per cent of his 
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grain production abroad, he is pretty sure 
to experience unsatisfactory market con- 
ditions here. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it would be wise or proper to 
make enormous advances of government 
funds for the express purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the foreign price of wheat, grain, or 
other products of the United States. 

The fact is that the whole nation is 
gradually organizing one means of relief 
after another in an effort to build up the 
farming industry and make it possible for 
the agricultural communities to enjoy the 
sort of prosperity which they are entitled 
to and which in a prosperous nation they 
should receive. 

Many well-intentioned people have pro- 
posed remedies which, if adopted, would 
have worked great injury to the farming 
classes. Many of these have taken the 
form of special legislation and expedients 
so devised as to give the farmers special 
rewards and benefits not enjoyed by any 
other producers or business men. In 
many instances, however, these sugges- 
tions have been discountenanced by farm 
leaders themselves, who realize the ab- 
surdity of adopting the cure-alls advo- 
cated in some quarters. 

The fact is that the farmer is gradu- 
ally getting upon his feet again, and that 
his prosperity today is probably greater 
than at this time last year before the ad- 
vancing wage movement became as in- 
fluential a factor as it now is. Every one 
should be interested in the rehabilitation 
of the farming industry, but no agricul- 
tural expert, economist or business man, 
however well equipped, is able today to 
see anything more than a progressive su- 
lution of the farmer problem and the 
restoration of this great industry to a 
proper standard of what is a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

W. J. Bots. 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKETS 

Suaneouat, Curna, April 20.—Shanghai 
stocks of flour are heavier than they 
have been for some time. Supplies in 
dealers’ hands are said to amount to 
100,000 bbls. Then thousand tons of 
American flour were received here dur- 
ing the past three weeks. Several large 
purchases of American flour are report- 
ed from Hongkong. 

Recent sales by Pacific Coast mills to 
Shanghai were said to have been made 
at $5.95 per bbl, c.i.f., Shanghai. This 
price is believed to leave the millers a 
very small margin of profit, if not actual 
loss. Some of the Pacific Coast mills, 
however, decline to sell under $6.20. 
Chinese flour, curiously, is slightly high- 
er than American in the local retail mar- 
ket. 

D. Araki. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending May 19 
and May 12, and for Jan. 1-May 19, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 




















Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— May 13-19 May 5-12 May 19 
United Kingdom .. 5 
Other Europe ..... 64 92 1,903 
Other countries.... 68 138 3,287 
BORD sedessvccess 182 269 5,782 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 261 711 7,492 
BOE ccewscsévcece 679 364 10,047 
Other Europe ..... 514 1,428 11,432 
Other countries.... 3,316 94 5,842 
BOGE: 0:0 6:0:00.0 40000 4,760 2,597 34,813 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 273 437 8,775 
COOCURORE acicccsce 33 25 5,324 
Netherlands ...... 27 94 5,300 
Other Europe ..... 17 226 5,685 
CSREES ve ccrcoccces 462 924 4,641 
Other countries.... 112 63 1,550 
Totals seccaccvccce 924 1,769 31,276 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. sie 128 3,479 
Other Europe ..... 10 339 1,080 
Other countries.... eee 1 1,078 
Wotals crccvcccsece 10 468 5,637 
Oats, bus— 
WIOTORS coccscccoce 168 401 2,438 
GURS scccccesscece 19 376 
Other countries. 2 4 131 
TOCRNS cocccccctece 189 410 2,946 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ......... 446 424 6,629 
Other Europe ..... 40 - 362 7,816 
Other countries.... 148 100 293 
J reer ee 633 876 14,738 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis ........ 16 eee 1,44 
Wheat, bus ....... 1,673 389 47,852 
Barley, bus ....... cee 47 1,946 
Oats, bus ......... eee 181 2,876 
BPG BUD ccccccccees 2 115 2,188 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW CLAREMONT TERMINAL IN USE 





Lehigh Valley Railroad Company’s Rail and Water Terminal an Important 
Development to the Port of New York 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.’s 
Claremont terminal is announced to be 
ready for business. It is the latest ad- 
dition to the freight facilities of New 
York harbor, and is said to be the last 
word in a combination rail and water 
terminal with modern equipment for dis- 
charging and transfer of vessel cargo 
to and from cars, warehouses and docks. 

A tract of 535 acres, located directly 
on New York Bay, practically within 
the shadow of lower New York, was 
selected by the Lehigh Valley company 
for the site of its new terminal. It is 
situated in the Greenville section of Jer- 
sey City, easily accessible from New 


low tide, affording easy berthing for 
the largest steamers afloat. The facili- 
ties of this first development include: 

An open dock of large capacity, 
equipped with a 30-ton electrically op- 
erated gantry crane capable of handling 
the heaviest shipments. This open dock 
affords facilities for the handling and 
storing of the following and similar arti- 
cles: 

Logs, timber, machinery, china clay, 
rails, marble, granite and stone, struc- 
tural iron and steel, automobiles. 

A double-decked storage warehouse 
and pier, nearly 1,000 feet long and 
127 feet wide, with a storage capacity 
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Map Showing Location of Lehigh Valley Railway’s New Claremont Terminal 


York, Brooklyn, Newark, Bayonne and 
other near-by cities. Berthing space for 
ships is on a direct line from the Nar- 
rows, which connects the upper and low- 
er portions of New York Bay and makes 
possible docking without the aid of tugs. 
No berthing charges are assessed at the 
terminal. 

Claremont Terminal is reached by 
trucks from New York and Brooklyn 
over well-paved thoroughfares from all 
the Hudson River ferries. Upon com- 
pletion of the vehicular tunnel now 
building under the Hudson River an- 
other easy route will be opened. From 
Newark, Bayonne, etc., there are equally 
well-paved and direct thoroughfares. 

For business men Claremont Terminal 
may be reached via the trains of the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad (the 
Hudson tube) at Cortlandt Street, down- 
town, or Broadway and Thirty-third 
Street, uptown, to Summit Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, from which buses will run to 
the terminal at frequent intervals. An 
alternative way is by the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey from Liberty Street 
or the Twenty-third Street ferry house 
to Greenville station, close by the termi- 
nal, 

The first unit of the terminal which 
has been constructed and is now in op- 
eration is two thirds of a mile in length, 
with a water draft of 35 feet at mean 


of 600 cars. The warehouse is con- 
structed of steel, concrete and wire glass, 
fireproof throughout, and is divided into 
four compartments, each of which may 
be operated independently of the other. 
Four five-ton elevators operate between 
the upper and lower floors of the house, 
and it is also equipped with chutes and 
other facilities for handling and stor- 
age of freight. This storage warehouse 
is particularly adapted to the storage 
of the following and similar articles: 
coffee, burlap, aluminum, castor beans, 
cocoa beans, crude rubber, antimony 
metal, nuts, soda, nails, hemp, books, 
paints, news print paper, flour, gums, 
pig tin, dye stuffs, flint pebbles, fuller’s 
earth, canned goods, tapioca flour, grain 
products, rice, rags, sisal, seeds, sugar, 
paper, spices, wood pulp, rubber goods, 
tanner’s extract. 

Tracks serving the pier are depressed 
so that the pier floor is on a level with 
car floors. 

Particular attention has been given to 
adequate fire protection. The building 
is divided into four separate areas on 
each floor by three standard fire walls, 
with openings in each protected with an 
automatic closing fire door on one side 
and a rolling steel door on the other side. 
There are direct connections with the 
water main of Jersey City, a 100,000- 
gallon standpipe and other facilities 
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Claremont Terminal’s Freight House No. 1 


which mean the lowest going insurance 
rates for goods stored in the structure. 

An ore dock, for the handling of iron 
ore and similar bulk freight, equipped 
with two unloaders of 15 tons’ and 5 
tons’ capacity, operated electrically and 
able to load 400 cars from boats every 
24 hours. 

As business warrants, the terminal 
will be extended and developed until 
there are three piers and a docking ca- 
pacity of five and one half miles, ac- 
commodating more than 30 ships of the 
size of the Aquitania or Majestic. 





STOP BOX CAR WAREHOUSING 

OxtaHoma Crry, Oxra.—The Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association has been called 
upon by Herbert Hoover, secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, for its 
fullest support in aiding the American 
Railway Association in the process of 
organizing regional. advisory boards of 
shippers to function with their district 
managers. 

In a recent letter to Frank Foltz, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma association, Sec- 
retary Hoover ~— that he agrees with 
a plan suggested by Mr. Foltz and Jona 
A. Ruth, .of the Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher, to stop the use of box cars 
for storage purposes. 

“The Department now has under way 
a comprehensive plan in co-operation 
with the American Railway Association 
and the shippers throughout the country 


to bring to the attention of produc rs 
the necessity for a substantial incre. se 
in storage capacity, with a view that it 
will be possible to even out the dis! ri- 
bution of commodities, utilizing tra. s- 
portation facilities as much as possi ile 
during periods of car surplus and °e- 
lieving, to some extent, the so-called peak 
loads in the fall and winter periods,” 
says Mr. Hoover. 

“Not only will this accomplish a gr.d- 
ual uniformity in the present peaks «nd 
valleys of shipments on the railroals, 
but the process will tend to stabilize 
the fluctuating price trends which every 
industry is now endeavoring to over- 
come.” 





AUSTRALIAN COMMISSIONER FOR U.S.A. 


MeE.sournE, Victoria, April 21.— \t 
one time it was thought desirable that 
Australia should be represented at Wash- 
ington by a minister having ambassa- 
dorial status and dignities. The desir- 
ableness of adequate representation for 
the commonwealth in the United States 
of America is still recognized, but the 
present federal government considers 
that it will be preferable to have a rep- 
resentative whose functions will be more 
in the nature of a trade commissioner 
at New York. His work will not in 
any way overlap that of the British am- 
bassador at Washington. 

Cuares J. MATTrHEws. 

















A 230-ton Crane at the Claremont Terminal 
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New York, N. Y., May 26, 1923 


Although it seems highly probable that 
there have been times when the flour 
trade has felt considerably happier than 
at piesent, nevertheless the greater part 
of ti» week ending May 26, individually 
and collectively, it presented a_ right 
chec’y appearance, accounted for by the 
scart poppies of the War Veterans’ 
Ca» drive that ornamented each coat 
lape’. Unfortunately, it is greatly to be 
feared that this cheer was just an out- 
war sign, for sad indeed is the flour 
mariet and without joy each broker's 
heart. 

Tie faint touch of light that last week 
seer.cd to contain has not grown any 
brigiiter, and the hope now is that it 
will not again fade away before the 
glooii of lack of business. The market 
has .cen dull for so long that the very 
sligi! improvement of last week aroused 
considerable hope. 

The advance in cash wheat has given 
flour values a steadier tone, so far as 
mill quotations are concerned but, un- 
happily, these do not make the market. 
There is still enough flour on spot going 
at low prices to make it most difficult to 
get what the mills ask, even though this 
in many cases is comparatively little, 
and while the better grades of flour are 
not glutting the market quite as badly 
as a few weeks ago, there is still enough 
of poorer quality to give buyers confi- 
dence in their position. 

The demand for flour for mill ship- 
ment was universally for established 
brands. The chief interest—if slight at- 
tention may be so dignified—was for 
springs or the best-known hard winters. 
These grades have not been active in this 
market for some time, but it is hoped 
that while the quality of the new crop 
flour is in doubt there may be a revival 
of sales of these flours. 

Again during the past week Pacific 
Coast flours have commanded attention. 
These are arriving via the Panama Canal, 
and both the soft winters and the hard 
springs can compete in price with east- 
ern flours. Among the pie and cracker 
bakers a steady demand for soft wheat 
flours is being developed. 

There is such a complete absence of 
interest in rye flours as to make them 
Seem a dead issue. Canadian flours are 
also feeling the domestic depression. 

Buyers abroad are —_ in 
very small quantities, and competition 
from other countries and unsettled Eu- 
ropean conditions are combining to re- 
duce export sales and shipments to a 
lower point than has been reached for 
Some time, Should buyers on the other 
side purchase in good quantities, it would 
help immensely in reducing the accumu- 
lations at ports here. 

(Juotations on domestic flours: spring 
fancy patents $6.90@7.40, standard pat- 
ents $6.25@6.90, first clears $5.65@6.20; 
hard winter short patents $6.50@7, 
Straights $6@6.40, clears $5@5.50; soft 
winter straights, $5.50@6.10; rye, $4.50 
@5.10,—all in jutes. 








NEW YORK BAKERS’ LUNCHEON 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Bakers’ Association, the reorganized 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
Sociation now including retail as well as 
wholesale bakers, an informal get-to- 
gether luncheon was held on May 17 at 
the Hotel McAlpin, for the purpose of 
informing the bakers of New York City 
and vicinity of the value of membership 
in this state association. The interest 
and enthusiasm of the large number of 
bakers and allied tradesmen in attend- 


ance assured the success of the luncheon 
at the start. 

After an excellent meal, Ralph D. 
Ward, president of the New York Bak- 
ers’ Association, explained that this was 
one of several such gatherings to be 
held in different sections of the state in 
connection with the association’s cam- 
paign for new members, and introduced 
Frank P. Hill, vice president of the 
association, as the district chairman for 
New York City. 

Fred H. Frazier, in an enlightening 
and entertaining way, told of the need 
of organization throughout the industry. 
Representatives of two neighboring as- 
sociations, namely, Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, and H. D. Likins, 
business manager of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, brought news of 
what had been done in their respective 
territories. A survey of the past, pres- 
ent and future of the association was 
most ably rendered by Senator Ellwood 
M. Rabenold. Then followed a discus- 
sion of the value of local and national 
organization by Dr. H. E. Barnard, sec- 
retary and business manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

At the close of the meeting, several 
bakers made application for membership. 


NOTES 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, was in New York for several days 
recently. 

Clarence Smith has returned from two 
weeks in Bermuda, looking as though he 
had a new lease on life. 

Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, spent part of the week of 
May 21 in the New York market. 

Florence T. Jewell, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles W. Jewell, will be mar- 
ried, on June 11, to John V. Burke. 

A meeting of the Rope Paper Sack 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in 
New York at the Hotel Astor on May 23. 

Alice Brady, actress and screen star, 
has subleased the home of Frank Knigh- 
ton, at Kensington, L. I., for the summer 
months. 

E. G. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Company, Inc., returned on 
the Mauretania, May 25, from five weeks 
in Europe. 

Ford Eckerson has joined the New 
York office of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
and will specialize in the wholesale gro- 
cery’ trade. 

George K. Morrow, of Morrow & Co., 
has recently been elected president of 
the American Cotton Oil Co., 65 Broad- 
way, this city. 

Frank Freeman, New York representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is back at the office after spending a week 
at Minneapolis. 

It is announced that the New York 
business of White & Co., Baltimore, will 
be continued under the name of the Harry 
E. White Co., 89 Broad Street. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross Co. are issuing an 
interesting little booklet to the trade 
called “The Flour Barrel.” It is issued 
weekly, and gives data of special interest 
to the baking trade. 

J. A. Walter, president, and John Mc- 
Bride, superintendent, of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co. Inc., Buffalo, re- 
cently were in Rew York, calling on their 
agent, J. F. French, 

Gabriel Acompora, of Coney Island. 
was crushed to death by the fan of a 
dough mixer in his bakery on May 23. 
It was found necessary to call in a black- 
smith to wreck the machine before the 
body could be released, 


J. Brewer, formerly in the milling 
business in the Southwest and more re- 


cently connected with the Ernest Brewer 
Co., New York exporters, has left the 
flour business, and is now connected with 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., selling private brand 
Turkish cigarettes. 

Among the millers in New York during 
the week ending May 26 were Martin E. 
Ismert, sales manager for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, A. L. 
Kern, Milwaukee, and Donald Tennant, 
son of Robert C. Tennant, president 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

Three Canadian millers in New York 
during the week ending May 26 were J. E. 
Macfarlane, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Charles Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and James Stewart, of 
the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., To- 
ronto. 

Another New York landmark passed 
away when Delmonico’s closed its doors 
at midnight, May 21, after holding its 
place among the foremost of New York’s 
restaurants for 98 years. This meeting 
place for society for nearly a century had 
entertained among its celebrities Louis 
Napoleon, Charles Dickens, General 
Grant, Longfellow, Emerson, and Lin- 
coln. 

Following inspection of railroad piers 
in the harbor, the docks and ferries com- 
mittee of the Merchant Truckmen’s Bu- 
reau of New York has made serious 
charges against the services the railroads 
are rendering at the piers on outbound 
shipments. The chief difficulties arise 
from a shortage of labor at the railroad 
piers, resulting in annoying delays. The 
Merchants’ Association, the Downtown 
League and the Board of Trade and 
Transportation have been asked to co- 
operate with the truckmen in an effort 
to improve conditions. 

The new Foulds Co. a _ $5,000,000 
merger of macaroni interests, will have 
general headquarters at 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, this city. It will manufacture the 
Foulds and Warner brands of macaroni 
in Chicago, Libertyville, Ill, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the Woodcock macaroni 
products of Rochester, and will operate 
the Palisade Mfg. Co., West Hoboken, 
N. J., which makes Kitchen Bouquet. 
The president of the concern will be F. 
W. Foulds; vice presidents, C. E. War- 
ner, John G. Elbs, C. S. Foulds and 
Fred H. Hansen; treasurer, R. M. Mc- 
Mullen; assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary, H. M. Mills. George K. Morrow, 
well known in flour circles here, will be 
one of the members of the board, and the 
buying will be done by Morrow & Co. 
in the Produce Exchange. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—There is so much un- 
certainty in the minds of most of the 
flour trade here and in New England 
that buyers do not know just what to 
do. The fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket have resulted in buyers withdrawing 
almost entirely from the market, and 
the possibility of any great rally in de- 
mand is becoming daily more remote. 

The outstanding feature in the situa- 
tion is the weakness of millfeed. The 
decline is no more than seasonable, and 
in fact has been delayed beyond the 
usual time, but despite the usual idea 
that lower wheat feeds means higher 
flour prices, millers’ agents are offering 
as low as at any time during several 
weeks past. In fact, there seems to be 
more pressure to sell spring wheat pat- 
ents than for some time, and liberal 
concessions from open quotations are 
freely made in the attempt to secure 
new business. There is no question that 
spring wheat mills are anxious for busi- 
ness and are willing to go to great 
lengths to get it. 

It is extremely difficult to interest flour 
buyers in the market and even when 
they have been brought to the buying 
point, they are careful not to exceed 
their immediate needs. Stocks in Bos- 
ton and New England are reported to 
be ample for all requirements of the 
trade. Continued liberal receipts, to- 
gether with a slow demand from retail- 
ers and consumers, have caused stocks 
to increase materially, and many _ re- 
ceivers find themselves with more flour 
on hand than they can possibly use. 
As a result, there is considerable resell- 
~~ less than mill quotations. 

hile ge wheat patents are openly 
unchanged, agents intimate that bids of 
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25@30e bbl less would be given serious 
consideration. Hard winter wheat flours 
are also in the same position, and at 
the close of the week it is unquestion- 
ably a buyers’ market. Soft winter 
wheat flours show a slight decline in 
prices from last week, but the tone of 
the market is relatively firmer than for 
spring or hard winter wheat flours. 

Rye flours are extremely dull, with 
pressure to sell, and the market is quoted 
10@25c bbl less than last week. 

Corn meal in slow demand, with the 
market fairly steady. Oatmeal dull and 
easier, with some pressure to sell. 

NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Morris Fliegel, baker, 
Boston; liabilities $2,001; assets, $1,926. 

It is expected that at least a dozen 
members of the Boston Flour & Grain 
Club will be in attendance at the conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs to be held in New York on June 5. 


J. A. Walter, president and general 
manager J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, was in Boston recently, visiting the 
New England representative of the mill, 
J. H. Conant. Accompanying Mr. Wal- 
ter was John McBride, sales manager 
for the milling company. 

The Boston Flour and Grain Club held 
an important recent meeting at which 
Henry Knighton was elected to repre- 
sent the club on the executive board of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. Mr. 
Knighton is the manager of the Boston 
office of Samuel Knighton & Son, New 
York. Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour did not seem 
to be wanted by anybody during the 
week ending May 26. Of course the de- 
mand will come when the market turns 
up, but the market at present is pre- 
tending not to be able to find bottom. 
Some people cannot reconcile higher 
wheat and flour with the low cost of 
rye and oats, overlooking the fact that 
corn, by far the largest of all crops, is 
bringing relatively more money than any 
other grain om the board. But the hard- 
est thing in the world to sell when no 
one wants to buy, as the trade can 
abundantly prove, is flour, regardless of 
the price. 

Springs were lower and lifeless, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.75@7; 
standard patents, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Prices were entirely nominal in the ab- 
sence of trading, though some mills re- 
duced limits 15¢ at the close, while oth- 
ers did not. 

Hard winters were weaker and neg- 
lected, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.25@6.50; straights, $5.75@6, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l15e less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. There was no trading or sign of 
trading in any direction. Everybody 
was waiting for the bottom. Some dis- 
tress offerings were in evidence, but ap- 
parently not salable. 

Soft winters were easier and stagnant, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.15 
@640; near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. There were some desperate at- 
tempts to make sales, but nothing was 
done, so far as could be ascertained. 
Some Ohio mills are holding patent com- 
paratively stiff, but sellers from other 
points are less pretentious in their views. 
However, the users of this grade here 
are well supplied at a comparatively 
safe level. Near-by straights were not 
offered openly below $5.35 in secondhand 
cottons, or $5.20 bulk, yet it would have 
been risky to bid $5.25, cotton, for a few 
makes which were seeking buyers, unless 
they were wanted. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
quite an improvement in trade, particu- 
larly as regards domestic demand, with 
something also done for export. They 
advanced flour prices 5c bbl on May 25, 
and decided to let them stand a few 
days before meeting the decline at the 
close. They made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,853 
bbls; destined for export, 13,121. 


NOTES 


Exports from here for the current 
week included 12,782 bbls flour and 848,- 
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209 bus grain—488,560 wheat, 21,324 
oats; 338,325 rye. 

Of the 581,743 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending May 26, 543,829 were 
destined for export. 

A recent visitor to this market was 
Adolph Kern, of J. B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc., millers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
May 26 was 306,516 bus, 205,080 domes- 
tic and 101,436 Canadian or bonded. 

Harry M. Blinn, formerly secretary 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., will sail 
for Europe early in June, to be = 


three months or more, accompanied by 
his wife. 
No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 


closed the current week in this market 
at 2c under No. 2 red winter, as against 
le under the previous week and le under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to May 26, 1923, 397,381 bus; 
a year ago, 636,650. Range of prices 
for the week ending May 26, 86%,@ 
92Y,c; last year, 664, @7lc. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to May 26, 1923, 1,130,760 bus; 
same period last year, 937,275. Range 
of prices for the week ending:May 26, 
$1.05@1.3214%4,; last year, $1.10@1.42, 

Stocks of grain at this port at the 
close of the current week total only 
1,460,120 bus, including 884,000 rye, pre- 
sumably sold to go out, which gives Bal- 
timore practically empty elevators with 
which to start the new crop. 

The officers and directors of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion were here May 23 as guests of Mc- 
Cormick & Co. and the American Sugar 
Refining Co. ‘They included 12 repre- 
sentative merchants from the South and 
West, who were quoted as declaring that 
speculators, and not legitimate demand, 
caused the advance in sugar. 

The differential case was up for final 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on May 22-23, when Boston 
argued to abolish the agreement and 
Baltimore fought for its retention. The 
examiner for the Commission who heard 
the testimony in the case some time ago 
recommended that Boston’s petition be 
dismissed. Now that the Commission 
has heard the arguments on both sides, 
it will doubtless decide the case to suit 
itself, but it is generally thought that 
the shorter haul argument is bound to 
carry the day. 

Egil Steen, of E. Steen & Bro., grain 
receivers, exporters and blenders, was 
the orator of the day, and did himself 
proud as usual, at the laying of the 
corner stone, May 24, of the brick and 
concrete office building which the West- 
ern Maryland Railway is erecting at 
Port Covington, Baltimore, for the ac- 
commodation of its elevator force, the 
grain inspectors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a private laboratory. A large 
representation of the trade was present, 
and John A. Peterson, superintendent 
of most everything around Port Coving- 
ton, including the Western Maryland 
elevator, was master of ceremonies. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Both distribution and 
sales have become problems of the flour 
industry in this section. Not only have 
trucking costs been raised to a point 
that is close to prohibitive, but the at- 
titude of the drivers is such as to pre- 
sent a really serious problem to mills 
which distribute their product from 
warehouses or which have no delivery 
equipment of their own. 

Recently the drivers have refused to 
make deliveries except on ground floor 
levels. Where shipments are for bakers 
or other consumers located above the 
street level the drivers have refused to 
do anything more than throw flour onto 
the sidewalks outside the place of de- 
livery. Warehouse companies say they 
are powerless, as the drivers are only 
too willing to accept any reprimand as 
an excuse for quitting, and continue to 
leave their jobs in an effort to force 
“— upward, 

here is little improvement in the gen- 
eral 


situation. Occasional sales are 


made, but business as a whole is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Directions were slightly improved at 
the end of the week. Considerable diffi- 
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culty is now being experienced in get- 
ting shipments from western mills, but 
northwestern millers are getting their 
flour through in quick time. 

There is still a wide range of quota- 
tions. Some mills seem disposed to sell 
at any price in order to get business. 
Best spring patents are being offered 
as low as $7.45, while the top price re- 
ported during the week was $7.85. The 
tendency is toward the lower extreme. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

May 20-26 .....seeceveeeees 108,853 65 
Previous week .......ee+s.s 100,799 60 
EME FORE ccccseccsccccses 135,950 82 
TWO PORTS GOO co cccsccecse 115,350 67 

MILLFEED 
Belated arrival of real spring weather 


caused a reaction in millfeeds at the 
close of the week. Demand narrowed 
down to shipments of near-by stuff, with 
little interest being shown in futures. 
Heavy grades held up fairly well. Bran 
declined $2 to $31.50, but standard mid- 
dlings was off only fractionally, closing 
at $33. Other feeds were fractionally 
lower. 

Heavy discounting is reported for 
June and July shipments. There is a 
fairly good inquiry for oil meal, but the 
mills are having considerable difficulty in 
getting instructions. The price declined 
$1 to $39.50. Some of the mills are 
sold up to August, and resellers have 
nothing to offer below present mill 
prices. The general belief is that the 
new price will prevail for some time. 
Cottonseed meal advanced on_ the 
strength of a better inquiry and rather 
limited supplies. Corn feeds showed lit- 
tle change during the week. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Business is very dull at the elevators. 
Receipts are below normal for this sea- 
son, and show no immediate prospect of 
improvement. During the week ending 
May 26 receipts from lake sources were 
as follows: wheat, 3,211,644 bus; oats, 
53,125; rye, 370,000; barley, 110,000. 

During the same period the Montreal 
fleet took out 279,000 bus wheat and 18,- 
500 bus corn. Some chartering has beeu 
done this week at 6c per bu from the 
head of Lake Superior to Buffalo, and 
5c to Georgian Bay. A small carrier 
was chartered at 5%,c to carry a cargo 
from Duluth to Georgian Bay. Some 
early June cargoes have been lined up at 
5Y,@5%,c, while late June, July and 
August cargoes are being placed at 5c. 

The elevators have in store 6,570,000 
bus, an increase of 470,000 over the pre- 
ceding week. They unloaded during the 
week 5,891,000 bus, and loaded 2,924 cars 
for eastern seaboard, besides 289,000 bus 
placed in barges. It is difficult to get 
steamers to load grain early in June, 
due to the big demand for ore and coal 
carriers, 

On the way down the lake is a fleet 
with more than 3,000,000 bus grain. On 
one day this week unloadings declined 
to as little as 222,000 bus, a very low 
total for this season of the year. The 
rather large unloadings represent the 
carry-over from last week end. 

The canal fleets were hindered some- 
what by freshets in the Mohawk River. 
A number of buoys were displaced, but 
are reported again in position. Canal 
business is brisk. 

The Agea, a Norwegian steamer, ar- 
rived in port on May 26, the first for- 
eign vessel to reach here for some time. 
She came here to load grain, and prob- 
ably will remain on the Montreal-Buffalo 
route this season. 


NOTES 


W. R. Embleton, of the Embleton 
Commission Co., has been admitted to 
membership in the Buffalo Flour Club. 

J. A. Walter, Frank Wilson and EIl- 
liott W. Mitchell have been appointed 
a membership committee for the Buf- 
falo Flour Club. 

Several members of the trade in Buf- 
falo motored to Corry, Pa., on May 26 to 
attend a meeting of the Mutual Millers’ 
and Feed Dealers’ Association. 

Harold Tweeden, of the’ Taylor & 
Bournique Co., gave one of the first din- 
ner parties held in the new Buffalo Stat- 








ler, entertaining a number of business 
associates. 

Cyrus S. Weiss, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
recently called on a number of Buffalo 
firms which he represents in the feed 
and grain brokerage business in central 
Pennsylvania. 

W. P. Drake, H. C. Veatch, J. A. 
Walter, G. G. Buse and W. R. Preyer 
have been selected to represent the Buf- 
falo Flour Club at the New York meet- 
ing of the federated clubs. 

The Foot grain and feed elevator, 
Ransomville, which was burned in 1920, 
is to be replaced by a modern 10,000-bu 
elevator. George J. Croutch, of Roches- 
ter, is in Ransomville preparing for its 
erection. 

The John C. Howard arrived in Buffalo 
on her maiden trip from Quebec, in com- 
mand of Captain W. H. Ransom. She 
will be used in the grain trade between 
Buffalo and Montreal. The steamer, one 
of a fleet of four, has a capacity of 
80,000 bus. 

James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, has 
received an invitation from A. D. Las- 
ker, chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, to make the trial trip on 
the Leviathan, soon after June 15, to 
Cuban waters, 

The steamer W. H. Daniels, of the 
Eastern Steamship Co.’s fleet, has left 
England for Copenhagen to take on a 
cargo of pebbles for Hubbell, Mich. Fol- 
lowing her arrival in Hubbell she will go 
to Fort William to take a cargo of grain 
for Montreal, and later will be used in 
the Buffalo-Montreal trade. 

Grain and feed prices are being broad- 
cast every afternoon from the new sta- 
tion of the Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on the eighteenth floor of the 
new Statler Hotel. The prices are fur- 
nished by Callanan Bros., Chamber of 
Commerce. .The new station has a 
broadcasting radius of 3,000 miles, it is 
estimated, and is designated as Station 
WGR. 

Mrs. A. R. James died May 24 in her 
home, 1105 Delaware Avenue, death be- 
ing caused by heart trouble following 
a two weeks’ illness. She was the widow 
of A. R. James, who for many years 
was vice president of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co. Following her husband’s 
death, Mrs. James took an exceptionally 
active interest in church and _philan- 
thropic work. 

Settlement for the loss incurred in the 
fire and explosion at the H-O cereal 
mill here is to be made under the pro- 
visions of a hazard clause in the com- 
pany’s insurance policy, which places 
loss from both fire and explosion under 
a single policy, thus eliminating contro- 
versies as to the share of damages due 
to each cause. So far as is known, this 
is the first time this clause has been 
used in a similar case here, 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y.—“The worst flour 
week in 20 years” is the way one miller 
sums up the situation. However, some 
mills have sold scattering lots of mill 
brands. One here has made a fair out- 
put, due to delayed shipping directions 
coming in. New business is confined to 
immediate needs and it is surprising how 
urgent such needs can be. Both jobbers 
and retailers appear to be carrying this 
idea of limiting supplies to excess, There 
seems to be genuine business pride in 
being about out of everything. 

There has been a material cutting 
down in size of orders in the past fort- 
night. Apparently, the trade has come 
to the conclusion that the weight of evi- 
dence is against any advances or even 
a maintenance of the present level of 

rices. 

While there is little shift in quotations 
of hard wheat flours here, it is likely 
that mills are cutting a little deeper 
under the pressure of strong competi- 
tion. Here are the quotations, more or 
less nominal: spring patents, $7.65@ 
7.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50@8; spring straights, $7.25, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.40@7.45, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.25@6.50; low grade, 
$4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour trade is dull and list- 
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less. There is practically no inquiry. 
Winter wheat is as firm as ever, and 
hard to get at any price, but mills have 
cut prices still deeper and are offering 
mill brands of winter straights at $6.60 
@6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75@7. 

There is a scattering trade in entire 
wheat flour. Mills have shaved prices 
a little closer, and are offering it at 
$6.90@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. However, everything is in mixed 
cars. Graham flour in light demand and 
offered at $6.10@6.20 bbl, cotton 95's, 
car lots, Boston. 

With the visible of rye grain jumping 
to incredible heights, and exceeding th it 
of both corn and oats, demand for rye 
flour beyond immediate needs is about 
nil. Reports are that the big outlet 
markets are plugged with rye flour, «|! 
of which makes a bad matter wor-e. 
Prices are about nominal, with best white 
brands offered at $4.90@4.95 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western too deid 
to talk about. One house here confess -d 
it had not sold a barrel of it in 10 da.s, 

The long forecast drop in millfe« \s 
begins to take shape. Some mills hive 
cut prices $1@2. The general feeling is 
that it is the beginning of the plun e. 
Going prices, all spot, with everyth’ ig 
still going forward in mixed cars: spr’ ig 
bran, $36.50 ton, sacked, mixed c¢:.'s, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $3. @ 
36, sacked, mostly local; spring m d- 
dlings, $37.50@38.50, sacked, mixed c¢: °s, 
Boston; local, $40; winter middlir:s, 
$36@37, mostly local. Rye feed wn- 
changed at $33@34, sacked, mostly lo: al. 
Demand for western feed easing «ff. 
However, there are no concessions in 
prices, with ground oats offered at > 339 
ton and corn meal at $37, both bulk, ‘e- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, steacdy 
at $50 ton, mostly in small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as_ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
May 20-86 ..cccvccesccceee 5,400 29 
Previous week ....ccscccrse 6,100 33 


Of this week’s total, 4,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 400 
rye. 

T. W. Knapp 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperpuia, Pa,—Trade in flour dur- 
ing the week ending May 26 was slow, and 
the market was unsettled by fluctuations 
in wheat. Buyers were confining opera- 
tions closely to the satisfaction of actual 
necessities, purchasing mostly spot goods, 
which were available below manufactur- 
ers’ limits. 

STRIKE AT FREIHOFER’S 

The strike of Freihofer bakery driver- 
salesmen is variously explained. Accord- 
ing to the Salesmen’s Protective Associa- 
tion committee, the cutting of men’s 
routes on restricted territories to put on 
new routes, causing a decrease in some 
men’s salaries of from $5 to $25 per 
week, is the fundamental cause of tlie 
trouble. 

“In order that you may be properly 
informed and to correct the erroneous 
statement of the Freihofer Baking Co. in 
regard to our walkout,” declared tiie 
committee in a statement to customers in 
explanation, “we are paid on a comm s- 
sion basis only, namely wholesale 7 } <r 
cent, retail 17 per cent, out of which ve 
pay for all goods lost in transit or sto! :n 
from our wagons or from the doorst« s 
of customers. We also pay for all bid 
bills and delinquent accounts.” 

The two chief causes for the men’s «i s- 
satisfaction, they said, are the cutting of 
routes which some of the men worked 
for several years to build up to a payiig 


basis, and failure of the company to py , 


the same rate as competitor bakeries, \l- 
though receiving as much for their pr: d- 
uct. These competitors pay wholes le 
salesmen 8 per cent, in comparison to 
Freihofer’s rate of 7 per cent, it ws 
stated. After several conferences ‘'1¢ 
firm increased the wholesale commiss')n 
to 8 per cent, but the men asked for 1n 
increase of 1 per cent retail and 2 jer 
cent wholesale. E 

According to the statement of the Frei- 
hofer company the men demanded an 'n- 
crease of 40 per cent. In further ¢x- 
planation, the committee contends that 
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the men’s claims are not unfair or unjust 
when it is considered that they work 11 
hours a day and 15 hours on Saturdays, 
rain or shine. The men believe they are 
entitled to all they can make on the 
routes that have been made by their solici- 
tation and service, and resent the com- 
any’s action in giving part of this busi- 
ness to others and also in making public 
what they regard as false statements. 


NOTES 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co. an- 
nounces that the prevailing westbound 
intercoastal rates will be continued dur- 
ing J uly. 

B. H. Sobelman & Co., steamship agents 
and brokers, with offices in the Bourse, 
have applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Anthony L. Geyelin, senior member of 
the {rm of Geyelin & Co., has returned 
fron: a six weeks’ business trip to France 
and \ingland to become personally ac- 
quais\ed with members of the United 
Stat:. Lines’ European staff and also 
with the operation of the lines. 

Avong recent visitors on ’change were 
Jac’ O. Ewing, vice president and gen- 
era! anager Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Min .apolis; A. L. Kern, of the milling 
firn. of J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
wai -e, Wis; A. M. Blaisdell, of the 
Ble’ jell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

} 1. Brandreth and W. J. Edwards, of 
No: n, Lilly & Co., were in this city 
ear]. in the week of May 21 inspecting 
the ort and becoming generally familiar 
wit: local conditions affecting shipping 
and he handling of traffic. Mr. Brand- 
reth ianages the South Atlantic and Gulf 
busi. ss of the line, while Mr. Edwards 
occ ‘ies the same position on the Pacific 
Coa 

Tie steamship London Merchant will 
be added to the Philadelphia-London 
passenger and freight service of Furness, 
Withy & Co. Ltd. The vessel is new, 
and will sail from London on her maiden 
voyage on May 31. She is expected to 
arrive here about June 10. The London 
Merchant is larger than other “London” 
ships, being more than 450 feet long and 
of about 11,000 tons deadweight. She is 
also an oil burner, and will be the fastest 
and largest of any vessel in the London 
trade out of this port. 

SamueEt S. Danirts. 





VIRGINIA 


NorroLK, Va.—The flour business lo- 
cally is extremely unsatisfactory, as 
price cutting by the various systems of 
chain stores and associations of jobbers 
has forced local retail prices to a level 
that makes it impossible to operate at a 


profit. This will compel many dealers to - 


buy a cheaper grade of flour than they 
would ordinarily offer to their customers. 

Winter wheat millers are generally 
holding firmer on account of the cash 
wheat situation, which has been, as a 
rule, higher all the week. Top patents 
range $6.70@7.10 and standard patents 
$6.25@6.60. Kansas flours are quoted at 
$6.70@7.40, with bakers patents offered 
as low as $6.60. Northwestern spring 
wheat flour is quoted at $7.45@7.85, and 
perertiong brands held firmly around this 

asis. 

Quotations on feed for June shipment 
are lower, and mills are offering a lit- 
tle more freely, although supplies are 
still scarce on the spot. Standard bran 
is quoted at $34.50@35 ton, standard 
middlings $86.50@37, flour middlings $41 
@42, and red dog $42@43. 

NOTES 

_H. J. Wagner, traffic manager of the 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Freight Traffic 
Commission, went to Washington to at- 
tend the hearing on the Boston rate case. 
_Nearly 300 grocers, members of the 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ 
Association, have formed agreements 
with grocery jobbers whereby combined 
uying power is made the medium for 
buying goods at lower prices, in an effort 
to meet chain store competition. The 
result has been that flour, along with 
several other staples, has been beaten 
down in price to such an extent as to 
make its sale unprofitable. Brokers are 
complaining of the situation, which is re- 
garded as critical. Some chain stores 
are selling flour in enormous quantities 
at far below wholesale prices. 


Julian Powell, president, and B. F. 
Metzger, traffic manager, of the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association, 
went to Richmond to present to the Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Association, in annual 
meeting, the details of the movement 
launched by the Norfolk association to 
have the next legislature endow the state 
corporation commission with sufficient 
funds and power to enable it to handle, 
in an effective manner, rate matters for 
the interests of the state. This matter 
is being considered by organizations in 
all parts of Virginia in an effort to get 
concerted action when the general as- 
sembly convenes next year. 

A new system of grain and hay in- 
spection for the Norfolk territory will 
become effective July 1. Formerly J. 
Gray Reid has served as grain inspector, 
on arrangements with a group of grain 
and feed men who have contributed to- 
ward a monthly stipend. After July 1 
the city port commission, which main- 
tains an inspector at the municipal eleva- 
tor, will have charge of this inspection, 
and the fund hitherto paid by the grain 
and hay. men to Mr. Reid will be paid 
over to the commission to compensate 
its inspector for the additional work. 
He will go away in the meantime to 
qualify himself as an inspector of hay. 
It is proposed to inaugurate the federal 
grades on hay and grain, also, with this 
change, which was made largely through 
the efforts of the Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 


Aritanta, Ga.—The flour trade contin- 
ues rather narrow, with prices steady. 
Merchants and jobbers rely on new crop 
wheat to lower the market. Stocks are 
moderate with some dealers, while oth- 
ers have contracts to arrive. Retail 
trade is fair to good, although only in 
small lots to meet daily needs, 

Wheat millfeeds are in poor demand. 
Corn products are strong, and hominy 
feed is higher in sympathy with the ad- 
vance in corn, but demand is light. 

Cottonseed meal is very dull and nar- 
row, with prices unchanged. The oil 
mills control the bulk of the stocks. 

Hay receipts continue light but suf- 
ficient to meet the daily needs of the 
trade. Some new crop alfalfa is arriv- 
ing in this market from Alabama, and 
finding good demand. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





NASHVILLE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 20-26 ....... 181,920 80,045 4 
Previous week ... 185,580 83,496 44.9 
Year ago ........ 189,630 90,542 47.6 
Two years ago... 213,180 93,518 43.8 


Three years ago.. 176,520 70,158 39.7 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dututu, Minn.—There was nothing 1n 
the surface indications during the week 
ending May 26 that had any bearing to- 


ward changing the sluggish appearance 


of the flour market. Buying interest con- 
tinues woefully lacking. Here and there 
a buyer, finding his stock low, booked 
a little new mill business, confining his 
purchase strictly to barest needs. There 
has been no falling away in the volume 
of consumption, therefore the existing 
dullness in the trade is apparently due 
more to inaction on the part of buyers 
who generally have their present re- 
quirements taken care of. When new 
stock is needed they will cover accord- 
ing to their requirements. With weak- 
ness in wheat, buyers also show indif- 
ference, lacking confidence in the market. 

The durum mill reported inquiry slow 
and business exceedingly quiet. The 
market appeared typically a domestic 
affair, evidence of foreign interest being 
lacking. Reports would bear out the 


_ fact that buyers have supplies to carry 


them along for some time. As long as 
this condition exists there can be no im- 


provement. ; 
Rye flour continues to drag. With 


_ demand and field of operations restrict- 


ed to local and near-by buyers, little or 
no improvement in mill sales can be ex- 
pected, The small working requirements 
of the esablished trade are being readily 
satisfied by the mill without having to 
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push operations. The rye market de- 
veloped distinct weakness. 

The millfeed trade is buying, in a 
small way, mixed cars for prompt de- 
livery. Beyond that we are only will- 
ing to buy when everything is in their 
favor. Mills are doing very little new 
business, as they are sold ahead and 
filling contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BERT. BGeDE cicccccvccsscces 15,855 43 
Previous week ..........+:+ 19,115 52 
BOGE SED weeeeesteesas ase 11,740 32 
TWO VOAFS GBO ceccsccssecs 11,150 30 


NOTES 

F. C. Tenney, of the Tenney Co., re- 
turned May 28 from an eastern trip of 
two weeks. 

The first cargo of corn to leave Du- 
luth this year has just been shipped, and 
comprised 198,000 bus. 

A cargo of Canadian flaxseed will ar- 
rive here soon from Fort William, con- 
signed to a large crushing interest. 

W. D. Jones, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., has been confined to his home for 
two weeks by illness but is recovering. 

Work on the new elevator of the Rus- 
sel-Miller Milling Co. is progressing 
steadily, and it is expected to be fin- 
ished by fall. 

A crushing interest is bidding 5c bu 
over September for flaxseed to arrive in 
August, and Ic over to arrive the first 
half of September. 

May 28, spot flaxseed, previously 
quoted on the May basis, closed at July 
price. Elevators made the quotation, 
as no crushers were in the market. 

Eastern buyers are not showing much 
interest in grain purchases at present. 
Their bids are well under going quota- 
tions, and do not result in much busi- 
ness. 

Duluth-Superior elevators have in 
store 18,250,000 bus grain, the bulk of 
it rye and wheat. At the time vessel 
shipping began, stocks were above 26,- 
000,000 bus. 

Receipts of Canadian grain during the 
week ending May 26 increased some- 
what, barley leading in volume and oats 
next, with wheat and rye following in 
the order named. It is going into store 
in bond, and will be exported later. 

The first Argentine flaxseed that has 
arrived here since September, 1920, came 
in by vessel on May 22, and comprised 
one small lot of 54,000 bus. It went to 
the American Linseed Co., and most of 
it has already been loaded out in cars 
and shipped to Minneapolis. 

The wheat rate by vessel, Duluth to 
Buffalo, in the week ending May 26, 
held fairly steady at 6c bu, but not much 
was chartered, shippers as a rule not 
wanting tonnage at a figure that high. 
Some small lots paid the price, however. 
On May 28 the rate for quick shipment 
to Buffalo was 5%,@5%,c, with 4c less 
for Georgian Bay ports. 

Milling interests are showing more life 
in the cash wheat market. May 28, they 
were picking up the best dark northern, 
with elevators taking care of the other 
offerings of northern wheat. Durum re- 
ceipts were heavy, and inspection of 
cars was delayed, making the cash mar- 
ket dull. No. 1 and No. 2: amber lost 
another Ic on the inside range of quo- 
tations. Elevators held closely to their 
old differentials in the cash list. Mills 
wanting choice cars or those* carrying 
a heavy spring mixture paid premiums 
to get them. 

F. G. Cartson. 





AMERICAN BAG MANUFACTURERS 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to reports made 
to the Bureau of the Census, the value 
of products of establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of bags 
from textile fabrics (exclusive of those 
made in textile mills) amounted to $113,- 
820,000 in 1921, compared with $214,- 
059,000 in 1919 and $79,049,000 in 1914, 
a decrease of 47 per cent from 1919 to 
1921, but an increase of 44 per cent for 
the seven-year period, 1914 to 1921. 

This industry includes chiefly estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
burlap and cotton bags, except those 
manufactured in establishments which 
produce the cloth as well as make the 
bags, or in establishments which use the 
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bags as containers for their products— 
such as flour, cement, or tobacco. 

Of the 168 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, 121, or about 70 per cent, were lo- 
cated in 10 states, as follows: New York, 
43; Pennsylvania, 14; Missouri, 12; Ohio 
and Maryland, 9 each; Illinois, 8; New 
Jersey and Virginia, 7 each; Louisiana 
and Massachusetts, 6 each. 

In October, the month of maximum 
employment, 11,824 wage earners were 
reported, and in January, the month of 
minimum employment, 8,998—the mini- 
mum representing 76 per cent of the 
maximum. The average number em- 
ployed during 1921 was 10,150, compared 
with 10,756 in 1919 and 9,358 in 1914. 

The figures for 1921 are preliminary, 
and subject to such change and correc- 
tion as may be found necessary from a 
further examination of the original re- 
ports. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS’ PROGRAMME 


The programme for the annual meetin 
of the American Association of Gaseal 
Chemists, to be held in Chicago, June 
4-9, follows: ; 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
_President’s address and business ses- 
sion. 

TUESDAY MORNING 

“Has Northwestern Spring Wheat De- 

teriorated?” by C. H. Briggs, Howard 
Laboratories, Minneapolis; “The Action 
of Shortening,” Dr. Washington Platt, 
University of Minnesota; “Factors In- 
volved in the Accurate Determination of 
Nitrogen,” Dr. T. K. Phelps, United 
States Bureau of Chemistry; “The Use of 
the Viscosimeter in Flour Strength 
Studies,” Dr. C. H. Bailey, University of 
Minnesota; “Self-Rising Flour,” L. H. 
Bailey, United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Closed session. 
election of officers. 


Reports of officers and 


WEDNESDAY AFVERNOON 
“Graphical Records in Laboratories,” 
M. C. Mann, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; “Durum Wheat 
Investigations,” C. E. Mangels, North 
Dakota Agricultural College; ‘Protein 
Content vs. Texture vs. Kernel Weight in 
Market Run Southwestern Hard Winter 
Wheat,” W. L. Frank, Sherman (Texas) 
Grain and Cotton Exchange; “Vita- 
mins,” Dr. C. W. Bowen, Brunswick, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Joint banquet with Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Session held at American Institute of 
Baking. “Homogenization Applied to 
Baking,” A. W. Landstrum, American 
Institute of Baking; “Some Aspects of 
Enzyme Action in Flour Strength and 
Fermentation Control,’ L. A. Rumsey, 
American Institute of Baking; “Building 
the Quality Loaf,” O. W. Hall, American 
Institute of Baking; “Bread vs. Vita- 
mins,” C. B. Morison, American Institute 
of Baking. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Visiting all departments of American 
Institute of Baking. A complete com- 
mercial baking demonstration will be put 
on in the institute’s bakeshop. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Annual banquet. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
“Relation of Bakery and Mill Labora- 
tories,” Rowland E. Clark, Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; “Chemical 
and Physical Changes of Some Constitu- 
ents of Flour as Affected by Bleaching,” 
Dr. J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J; “Checking Protein 
Determinations,” Merb R. Warren, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; “Mois- 
ture Determinations,” H. Godfrey Nel- 
son, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mills 
Co; “A Suggested Standard for Check- 
ing Nitrogen, Protein or Kjeldahl Deter- 
minations,” S. J. Lawellin, New Ulm, 
Minn. 
SATURDAY MORNING 


Papers not listed. New and unfinished 
business. 
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The outlook for improvement in flour 
demand, which has been at the extreme 
low point for some weeks, is not en- 
couraging. Local trade is shot to pieces 
by price competition without increasing 
the volume of sales. 

Domestic sales to points outside the 
Pacific Coast are meager and, where de- 
mand exists, Pacific mills are unable as a 
rule to meet the prices quoted by others. 

Export demand is lifeless. Stocks of 
flour at distributing points in China and 
at Hongkong are reported large, and are 
moving out very slowly on account of the 
political disturbances in China. There is 
limited inquiry from the Orient for new 
crop flour, but most of the mills refuse 
to commit themselves as to prices, with 
the harvest so far ahead. 

The movement of flour to the Atlantic 
seaboard via the Panama Canal is light. 
A few mills, which carry stocks of flour 
at New York and other points, report 
some business, but otherwise there has 
been little development in the growth of 
the domestic flour trade via the canal. 

Soft wheat flour prices are a go-as-you- 
please affair. Nominal quotations: blue- 
stem family patent, $7.30@7.50 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons, in straight cars; pastry 
flour, $5.40@6.05, basis cotton 98’s ; Wash- 
ington bakers patent, $6.60@6.90. 

Representatives of spring wheat mills 
complain of unusually quiet demand. 
Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted at 
$6.90@7.50 bbl; Dakota, $7.35@7.95; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.80 
@7.30. 

On account of light milling operations, 
accumulations of millfeed are small and 
demand is about equal to supplies. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, in 
straight cars, delivered, transit points, 
and Montana mixed feed $29.50@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Mour Pct. 






Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
BBS BO+B8 ccccvicvs 52,800 20,178 38 
Previous week 20,722 39 
2 SSA ‘ 29,586 56 
Two years ago..... 16,844 32 
Three years ago.... 17,160 33 
Four years ago..... 48,604 103 
Five years ago..... 24,194 51 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 20-26 ......... 57,000 12,555 22 
Previous week ..... 57,000 12,138 21 
VORP BHO cccccesers 57,000 13,738 24 
Two years ago ..... 57,000 34,962 61 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,947 58 
Four years ago..... 57,000 44,199 77 
Five years ago..... 57,000 32,918 57 

NOTES 


Calcutta grain bags are quoted at Ile, 
and domestic at 1144c, June and July. 

A. B. Searle, sales manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont., will be in 
Seattle next Monday. 

Paul H. Lovelace, Seattle representa- 
tive Montana Flour Mills Co., has made a 
good recovery from a serious illness, but 
will not be at his desk before August. 

Japanese inquiry for wheat is light. 
About 20,000 tons have been sold to 
Japan since Jan. 1 from the north Pacific 
Coast. Shanghai purchases have been 
negligible. 

The Crown Mills, of Portland, have be- 
gun the construction of a feed mill of 


50 to 75 tons daily capacity at Tacoma. 
The mill will be situated at tidewater and 
will utilize the London dock and adjacent 
800-ton elevator, owned by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., owners of the Crown Mills. 
It is expected to have the mill in opera- 
tion in 60 days. 

Advice has been received here that an 
application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Mid- 
land Continental Railroad for the suspen- 
sion of the 59c rate on coarse grains and 
coarse grain products from F and G ter- 
ritory to the Pacific Coast, effective June 
1, The North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ Exchange, of Seattle, 
and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
have filed protests against the suspension 
of the rate, on the ground that a 72 mile 
long railroad, which offers questionable 
inducements to ship over its line, such 
as free reconsignment privileges, should 
not be allowed to hold up business and to 
prevent corn contracted for delivery sub- 
sequent to June 1 to move at the 59c rate. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran.—Receipt of shipping in- 
structions has been so general that mills 
are practically cleared of all surplus 
stocks, and are now grinding regularly on 
orders that are placed in cars quickly. 
However, the mills have ample supplies 
of wheat, and report that they can care 
for any business that comes. The ship- 
ping orders have brightened the outlook 
and, along with inquiries from both the 
Southeast and the Pacific Coast markets, 
indicate that there will be good demand 
for flour of the 1923 crop. 

Flour prices remain practically at a 
standstill. The chief interest has con- 
tinued to be in the southeastern market, 
for which quotations were made at $6.50 
bbl for soft wheat patents, car lots, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
River common points. The California 
trade has been good, considerable flour 
being sought in Utah mills. The quota- 
tions were $6.50@6.60 bbl for family pat- 
ents and $6.70 for bakers, car lots, basis 
98-lb cotton ‘bags, f.o.b, California com- 
mon points. For the local trade, which 
has remained good for several weeks, the 
quotations were $6.20 bbl for family 
flours, $6.45@6.50 for bakers and $6 for 
soft wheat patents, car lots, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

The bran market continues good, white 
selling at $36@37.50 ton and red at $34 
@35, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. California 
continues its interest in the Ogden bran 
market, and shipments have been made to 
the coast markets at $41 ton for white 
and $37@38.50 for red, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. 

Some arrivals of Utah and Idaho 
wheat continue, the prices remaining 
practically unchanged. The quotations: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.25 bu; No. 1 soft 
white, $1.20; No. 1 hard northern spring, 
$1.25@1.30,—milling in transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

NOTES 

Making the third bonus payment to 
sugar beet farmers since last fall’s har- 
vest, the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co. and smaller sugar manu- 
facturers of Utah and Idaho will pay 
approximately $1,000,000 to farmers on 
or before June 1. It is anticipated that, 
unless sugar prices are decidedly low- 
ered, there will be another bonus in the 
fall. The total price per ton paid to the 
farmers for beets so far is $7.50. 

Announcement is made that the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. will give up operation 
of its cereal plant on July 1, when the 
lease on the mill and equipment expires. 
The plant has been under lease from the 
Utah Cereal Food Co., which corpora- 
tion built and operated the establishment 
for several years. Marriner S. Browning, 








a representative of the Browning financial 
interests, has announced that the mill 
will be reopened by the Utah Cereal 
Food Co. after some changes have been 
made in its equipment, expressing the be- 
lief that these can be completed during 
the summer months. 


Utah millers have been much interested 
in railroad freight conferences held in 
Salt Lake City between representatives 
of the milling and grain industries and 
of the railroads, particularly regarding 
minimum carloads for wheat and other 
grains, and products from grain. The 
railroad representatives at the confer- 
ences expressed the desire to have the 
minimum fixed at not less than 50,000 
Ibs, while the millers and grain dealers 
contended for minimums of 40,000 lbs. 
It is understood that the subject will 
come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A. M. Fenton, general 
freight agent for the Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha Railroad, presided. the other 
railroads represented being the Chicago & 
North Western, Illinois Central, Santa 
Fe and Union Pacific System. R. O. 
Lytle, of the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash., was present. 
Ogden millers attending were K. C. Tripp, 
of the Sperry Flour Co., R. M. Carruth- 
ers, of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
and H. L. Holley, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Ine. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


MONTANA 
Great Fats, Mont.—Local flour prices 
remain unchanged in the Montana terri- 
tory. Patent is $7.25 bbl and first clear 
$5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $27 ton and standard 
middlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 


C. M. Strawman, manager Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, has issued a 
statement announcing that Governor 
Joseph M. Dixon, of this state, has signed 
a contract with the association pool and 
furnished it with a personal indorsement 
of its work. Governor Dixon operates a 
large farm near Polson. 


Farming conditions in northeastern 
Montana are reported to be excellent by 
E. K. Bowman, state hail insurance com- 
missioner, who has just made a tour of 
that section. Heavy rains have fallen in 
some of the best of the grain growing ter- 
ritory there, he says, and the result is a 
most promising outlook for wheat. The 
section visited is chiefly spring wheat 
acreage, and he says that the total seeded 
will be very close to that for the same 
district in 1922. 

Holders of storage tickets against the 
Moore farmers’ elevator which went into 
the hands of a receiver several months 
ago will soon be paid a dividend of 50c 
on the dollar owing them, by John M. 
Davis, chief of the division of grain 
standards of the Montana department of 
agriculture, who is acting as the receiver 
without charge. The indebtedness totals 
close to $19,000, of which $4,500 is scale 
ticket claims and the remainder storage 
tickets. A bonding company is protesting 
liability on the scale tickets, a suit to de- 
termine the liability being now in prepa- 
ration. With the bond involved, the re- 
ceiver will be able to pay the indebted- 
ness, it is forecast, and it is regarded as 
reasonably certain that storage ticket 
holders will get at least the larger part of 
their claims. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Prices range on 
this market as follows: Kansas short pat- 
ents $7.25 bbl, 95’s $7; Montanas, $7@ 
7.25; northern mills’ patents, $7@7.25; 
Utah-Idaho patents, $6.85@7.25. 

The market has been quiet, and very 
little selling has been done, buyers being 
well supplied for both present and future 
needs. 

The millfeed market, owing to the 
longshoremen’s strike, causing delay in 
shipments, has been overflooded with ar- 
rivals, and prices have declined consider- 
ably; however, the surplus appears to be 
finding an outlet. Kansas bran is being 
offered in a limited way, and consider- 
able speculation seems to be taking place, 
prices ranging $34@36 ton. Mills are 
asking for direct shipment $34.50@35.50. 
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United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 

cr 000’s omitted———, Per ct. 





1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
, ae 1,167 4,943 62 
March cccccee 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 4 
October .....¢ 1,510 18,282 2 
September 1,301 25,987 1 
August ...... . 1,169 33,703 1 
TUF co cvcccece 921 14,953 2 
BUMMS ccccccces 932 14,006 2 
eer rr 1,089 9,366 34 
ADT cccccece 1,198 4,857 3 
March .....:0. 1,495 7,645 4 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 
November .... 1,246 13,846 j 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 
September .... 1,802 30,842 l 
August ...... ° 1,873 58,537 ; 
TUF ccccccces 1,238 24,842 19 
June ..... ° 1,546 25,235 2 
May ...cccece 1,265 25,032 8 
ADEM cecccccce 1,591 17,641 9 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 0 
February ° 1,024 18,469 0 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 1 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 4 
November .... 1,101 26,035 6 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 7 
September .... 938 . 30,771 2 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 6 
TOF ccccevcecs 2,404 23,838 
By fiscal years— 
1922-23°....... 13,093 135,726 ’ 
1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 ) 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 ) 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 4 
19184189... cccce 24,190 178,583 8 
OS) See 21,880 34,119 4 
1916-17........ 11,943 149,831 6 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 9 
1914-15 16,183 259,643 2 
92,394 7 
91,603 6 
30,160 2 
23,729 6 
46,680 {7 
66,923 ‘4 
1907-08....... 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
164,692 9 
280,058 20 
218,280 9 
148,086 15 
111,177 47 
106,196 37 
154,050 0 
205,830 26 
173,862 25 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,257 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 39 
91,384 43 





*Ten months. 





Winter Wheat 1923 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of | he 
winter wheat acreage abandoned, the acre- 
age remaining to be harvested, and ihe 
probable yield based on condition May 1, «as 
compared with the December estimate of the 
1922 winter wheat crop: 

c—— 000’s omitted- 











Perct Acres 
aban- remain- Production, !us 
doned ing 1923 1922 
New York... 3.2 415 8,157 
Pennsylvania 2.5 1,303 21,109 
Maryland 3.2 537 8,156 
Virginia 2.5 838 9,945 
W. Virginia.. 3.5 2,73 
N. Carolina.. 2.0 
Georgia ..... 5.0 
aa 2.5 
Indiana ..... 6.0 
Illinois ...... 5.5 
Michigan .... 4.5 
Wisconsin ... 4.0 
Minnesota .. 15.0 
TOWS ccccvesr 5.0 
Missouri so 28 
S. Dakota.... 40.0 
Nebraska - 25.0 
Kansag ..... 28.0 
Kentucky ... 3.5 
Tennessee ... 2.5 ’ 
TOBA ccccses 8.0 1,559 21,733 9,42 
Oklahoma ... 9.0 3,397 42,293 31,° 50 
Montana 18.0 367 5,153 6,359 
Colorado 33.0 1,057 13,741 16,406 
WUE cvccens 2.5 139 2,377 2,226 
Idaho -......« 4.0 393 8,677 8,658 
Washington . 5.0 1,383 33,468 23,214 
Oregon ...... 3.0 853 18,800 16,* 0 
California ... 8.0 748 13,691 15,38 
Others* ..... 10.4 559 7,914 8,226 
Totals ..... 14.3 40,060 578,287 586,.)4 
*Includes New Jersey, Delaware, Sov ! 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkans. 5, 


New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapo’ 3, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— —Duluth—, Winnip ¢ 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 19°2 





May 22... 


128 152 108 65 431 =... 
May 23.... 137 163 99 119 174 *.- 
May 24.... 104 120 107 65 *.. ode 
May 25.... 135 148 129 66 188 45.2 
May 26.... 145 193 160 36 368 21) 
May 28.... 339 214 285 107 235 1.! 
Totals .. 988 985 888 448 1,396 
*Holiday. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Nominal! prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
Bee 1923 1922 

53 Family patent ......-. $6.55@6.80 $7.75 @8.20 
47 Bakers patent ......+-+ 6.30@6.55 7.35@7.70 
19 First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
35 Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
; No. 2 semolina ....... 6.00@6.25 7.35@7.50 

Durum patent ......++- 5.60@5.85 6.80@7.10 


4 KYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4. 25; No. 2 straight, $4.05; No. 
3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 blend, $4.85; No. 8 rye, 














1y $3.: i, 
2 \WHRAT—Cash spring trade restricted by 
. ligit receipts. Durum movement larger, and 
9 ample to supply requirements. Spring fu- 
0 tures inactive. Durum was inclined to drag. 
0 Stocks were Yeduced 1,675,000 bus for the 
1 week ending May 26. 
4 CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
6 
7 Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
2 truck, in cents, per bushel: 
6 --Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 
No.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Miy 19 124% 121% 122% 119% 
, M:iy 21 125 122 123 120 
4 M:y 22... 127 124 125 122 
) M:.y 38... 136 123 124 121 
4 Miy 24... 125 122 123 120 
S M:y 26... 124 121 122 119 
4 My 26 120% 117% 118% 115% 
Amber durum——— _ -~—-Durum—, 
) May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
- Is .. 116% @118% 115% @117% 111% 109% 
@ 21... 116% @118% 114% @117% 111% 109% 
: 22... 118% @120% 116% @119% 113% 111% 
6 33.. 116% @118% 114% @118% 112% 110% 
7 2 116% @119% 114% @118% 112% 110% 
a 2 115% @118% 113%@117% 111% 109% 
18 2 110% @114% 108% @113% 107% 105% 
18 Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
‘9 Corn Oats Rye 
“0 3 mixed No, 3 white No.1 Barley 
9 May 19.. 79% 39%@40% 74%  53@64 
40 May 21.. 79% 39% @40% 74% 53@64 
47 May 22.. 80%  39%@40% 75% 53@64 
re May 23.. 79% 39% @40% 7 53 @64 
30 May 24.. 79% 39% @40% 72%  53@64 
«6 May 25.. 79% 39% @40% 714 53@64 
* May 26.. 76% 38 @39 67% 53@64 
od 
44 Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
‘5 2 ing the week, per bushel: 
61 —Spring——7". — Durum——, 
47 May July Sept. May July Sept. 
39 May 19. 122% 123% 121 111% 110% 107 
43 2 123 124% 122% 111% 110% 107% 
22. 126 126 123 113% 111% 107% 
May 23. 124 125 122 112% 110% 107% 
May 24. 123 124 122 112% 110% 108% 
“ May 25. 122 123% 121% 111% 110% 108% 
e- May 26. 120 120 120 108% 107% 106% 
He 
is RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
he Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
sus Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
2 Spring .... 54 49 95 402 211 253 
78 Durum .... 771 479 223 2,046 1,384 214 
4 Winter ..¢s) 20% eee 1 cee cae 3 
5 Totals .. 825 6528 319 2,448 1,595 470 
0 Core. é ctw coe Bad 70 199 1,316 94 
08 Oat® .céces 6 155 1387 one 675 83 
0 Bonded 18 wat one én’ eee eee 
H Rye - <s<sae 297 338 150 1,275 360 219 
4 Bonded . 7 oes s&s eee eee cee 
125 Barley .... 81 41 rae 30 
96 Bonded . 57 71 ass ose oils 1 
7 Flaxseed .. 57 9 14 56 44 137 
1 Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
, - elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
{ --—Domestic—_,. ——Bonded—_, 
59 L 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
7 Corn isaces > Got are 
7 Oats ...60. 584 3,914 5,256 60 eee eee 
\ MYC .a55% + -9,686 1,057 134 95 eee eee 
9 Barley .... 498 154 64 12 33 eee 
a Flaxseed .. 34 Me EAMES 040 «eee ese 


GRAIN STOCKS 


6 Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 26, and 
8 receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
4 (000’s omitted): 


‘0 Receipts by 
18 7-Wheat stocks—. ———grade——, 
-6 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
= bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 1,2 dk no} 
h 1,2nor f 118 76 28 15 8 36 
s 83dkn } 
3 nor § ‘2 -a 8 | ame ( 
All other 
spring...1,821 204 124 2 17 22 
F l,2amd 
. 1,2dur §2,079 240 28 179 76 22 
A'l other 
) g durum...3,772 1,268 342 234 133 39 
g22 Winter aa 2 6 1 1 1 
Mixed . 70 2657 #198 202 
4 Totals ..7,801 1,817 685 696 447 339 


) FLAXSEED 


Up to the closing day, trade was entirely 
S12 local. At the final session some interests 
Started realizing, resulting in a break of 








7@lic in the price of fall deliveries. The 
cash situation continues narrow. 
7——_ Close. 
Opening May 27 
May 21 High Low May 26 1922 
May ..$2.90 $2.90 2.86 $2.86% $2.71 
July 2.73 2.77% 2.70 2.71 2.71 
Sept. 2.53 2.60% 2.51 2.51% 2.67% 
Oct. 2.45 2.53 2.41 2 wrens 2.59 





CHICAGO, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


BROPOROMUS ccc ceccccsscccveseue $7.40@7.60 
Spring patents, jute ........6++. 6.30@6.80 


Spring straights, jute ........... 5.90@6.50 
Spring clears, jute .........++++- 4.95 @5.45 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.30 @3.890 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. ....@7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.80@6.40 

Patent, 95 per cent .........eee8. 5.30@5.70 

Clear, Kansas, jute .........-ee00- 4.50@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.90@6.40 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.30@5.70 


Clear, southern, jute ..........++. 4.80@5.10 


RYE FLOUR 


white, jute, per bbl...$3.90@4.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.70@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Reeceipts this week, 127 vars, 
against 112 last week, and 2,196 a year ago, 
most of which went on to Buffalo via the 
— Quotations: No. 1 red $1.30% @1.32% 
No. 2 red $1.29% @1.31%, No. 3 red 
on '27% @1.28%; No. 1 hard $1.21%@1.21%, 
No. 2 hard $1.21% @1.21%, No. 3 hard $1.19% 
@1.20%; No. 1 dark northern $1.23% @1.28%, 
No. 1 northern $1.18% @1.23%, No. 2 north- 
ern $1.16% @1.20%. 
CORN—Receipts, 174 cars, against 148 last 
week, and 1,393 a year ago. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 840,000 bus, partly to exporters. 


Rye flotr, 


No. 2 mixed 81% @82c bu, No. 3 mixed 
80%c; No. 1 yellow 83%c, No. 2 yellow 82@ 
83% c, Nos. 3 and 4 yellow 82c; No. 2 white 


82@82%c, No. 3 white 81\%c. 

RYE—Only 7 cars received this week, 
against 10 last week, and 122 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 76%c bu. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Sales normal, and buy- 
ers continue to take on current needs. Corn 
flour $2@2.03 per 100 lbs, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.87% @1.98, white and 
yellow cream meal $1. 87% @1. 98, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.87%@2.03, oatmeal 
$2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.40@2.57% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices $38 @38.50 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for 31 and 32 per cent. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 165 191 138 175 
Wheat, bus.. 250 2,982 417 1,109 
Corn, bus.... 408 2,429 1,369 1,302 
Oats, bus.... 968 1,863 1,439 1,994 
Rye, bus..... 24 163 134 245 
Barley, bus.. 96 138 76 106 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.00@7.75 $8.830@8.65 
Spring straight ....... 6.60@6.95 7.75@8.05 
Firat clear ....cccsece 5.45@5.65 5.60@6.85 
Second clear ...... «++ 4.10@5.10 4.75@5.25 
Kansas patent ........ 6.50@6.95 7.30@7.60 
Kansas straight ....... 6.25@6.50 6.90@7.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 4.75@4.85 5.90@6.45 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.45@4.55 5.50@5.90 
Rye flour, dark........ 3.65@4.30 4.10@5.45 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs...*.. 2.00@2.05 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs..... 1.95@2.00 1.50@1.55 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2.05 1.55@1.60 


MILLFEED—Lower. Demand again less 
active, and getting down to seasonable pro- 
portions. Fair call for quick shipment, but 
deferred business negligible. Bran and mid- 
dlings 50c@$1 ton lower, bran ranging $2.50 
@3 under. Rye and hominy feed nominally 
easier; oat feed steady. Oil meal nominally 
$4@4.50 ton lower. Comparative prices, per 
ton, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 
.$27.00@28.50 $21.00@22.00 
30.00@31.00 21.50@22.00 


Standard bran ... 
St. fine middlings.. 


Winter bran ..... 28.00@28.50 21.50@22.50 
Flour middlings .. 32.00@33.00 26.50@28.00 
Red dog ........ - 35.00@36.00 32.00@34.50 
Rye feed ..... «.++ 29.00@30.00 22.50@23.00 
Hominy feed ..... 35.00@35.50 24.00@25.00 
Reground oat feed. 15.00@15.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

Ce ene 40.50@42.50 - @52.10 
Cottonseed meal.. 44.00@49.50 --@ 48.50 
Gluten, feed ......> -@37.15 -@32.85 

WHEAT—Closed 1@4c lower. Receipts, 


40 cars; last week, 35; last year, 16. Market 
weak with futures, but offerings scant and 
demand fair, especially for soft winter and 
mixed grades. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.22@1.24, No. 2 $1.21@1.23, No. 
3 $1.20@1.22; No. 1 red winter $1.27@1.29, 
No. 2 $1.24@1.28, No. 3 $1.20@1.24; No. 1 
hard winter $1,19@1.20, No. 2 $1.18@1.19, No. 





3 $1.15@1.18; No. 1 mixed $1.22@1.25, No. 2 
$1.17@1.24, No. 3 $1.15@1.22. 

RYE—Closed 3@4c lower. Receipts, 8 cars; 
last week, 8; last year, 54. Demand fair, 
milling and shipping; offerings small. Basis 
slightly improved, No. 2 spot ranging ic un- 


der July price. No. 1 closed at 73@73\4c; 
No. 2, 72%c; No. 3, 71% @72c; No. 4, 70@ 
T1l%ec. 

CORN—Closed 3@4c lower. Receipts, 34 
cars; last week, 39; last year, 377. Scarce 
and wanted. Reecipts light and demand 
good, shipping and industrial. Basis im- 


proved on white and mixed; yellow slightly 





lower. No. 2 white ranged 3@4c over May 
price; yellow, 5@5%c over; mixed, 2% @4c 
over. No. 2 white closed at 80% @81c; No. 2 
yellow, 82@82%c; No. 2 mixed, 79% @8lc. 
%e lower. Receipts, 115 
cars; last week, 129; last year, 258. Small 


offerings readily absorbed by local and ship- 
ping buyers. Basis steady, No. 3 white spot 
ranging 1%@8c over July price, inside for 
wild oats mixtures. No. 3 white closed at 
483 @44%e. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 60 
cars; last week, 67; last year, 105. Market 
quiet. Offerings light and demand good for 
malting; other grades inactive. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 74@76c; fair to 
good, 44@46-lb test, 66@73c; light weight, 
40@ 43-lb test, 64@68c; feed, 60@64c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 8,470 40,460 11,105 60,820 
Wheat, bus... 56,000 25,200 60,8 





Corn, bus.... 50,320 543,120 


=D ¢ 
524,520 331,374 587,975 


Oats, bus.....253,000 

Barley, bus... 94,800 165,900 61,920 86,025 
Rye, bus ..... 11,320 76,410 24,160 80,200 
Pee Se acd Veeus 2,940 6,200 5,364 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Quote, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee. os aw oe eos eeehd 208 $6.65 @7.00 
Standard 6.45 @6.70 
a” Err ry eee as i 5.00 @5.30 


nominally, jute basis, 


. . . METELEOCEETEOL LTE REEL 5.95 @6.45 

ae eT eT ETE Cree 5.20@5.45 

PE SUE o£ 099.4 bOkaetbiaseceas es 4.45 @4.95 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

|, MEET ULULELET URAL TCEOLT rere 6.20 @6.55 

PS S65eb-JeA60006 0984040 0m08 5.20@5.45 

PURGE CIORP ccs cccccccccevecessece 4.45 @4.95 


MILLFEED—tTrading is practically con- 


fined to mixed car lots for actual require- 
ments. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lIb sacks: 
hard winter bran, 27.75@28; soft winter 


bran, $27.50@28; gray shorts, $30@31., 

WHEAT—Moderate demand for fair to 
good No. 3 soft. No. 2 soft dull. Ordinary 
No. 2 hard and No. 2 yellow hard wheat 
sold in a limited way. Good blending de- 
scriptions scarce. Receipts, 253 cars, against 
272 last week. Cash prices: No. 3 red $1.25 
@1.27, No. 4 red $1.20@1.22; No. 2 hard, 
$1.18@1.19. 

CORN—Market quiet. Demand for cash 
corn fair. Receipts, 284 cars, against 105. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 83c; No. 1 yellow, 
83c; No. 2 yellow, 83c; No. 2 white, 83@84c. 

OATS—Futures dull. Receipts, 177 cars, 
against 109. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 45@46c; 
No. 2 oats, 45c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—-Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 80,350 71,780 112,000 91,380 
Wheat, bus...507,600 807,600 597,185 759,660 
Corn, bus..... 393,900 555,100 193,360 390,980 
Oats, bus..... 558,000 624,000 441,420 411,070 
DE, Mneaske eegpas 92,400 90,790 ..... 


Barley, bus... 8,000 3,200 1,540 6,250 





BUFFALO, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, 
carloads: 





Best patent, epring...........%. 437.45 @7.85 
res eee 6.25@6.75 
PENG GONE pcnscvocsccccysesvesese 5.75 @6.00 
Se Tree ree o-+- @5.26 
BE, WRUNG. osc c ee Kees esas v0.00 +++ + @5.00 
MILLFEED Sacked 
| Pree re -+-@31.50 
Standard middlings, ton........ @ 33.00 


Flour middlings, ton........... 35.50 @ 36.00 


BEImOG BOGE, TOR. ccc cccescvccen 36.75 @37.00 
fo” Se GPAs Tee - @38.50 
po ert er 36. 25 @36. 50 
Corn meal, coarse, ton.......... 35.50@ 36.00 
Cracked corn, ton........:..+.. 35.50@36.00 
Gluten feed, ton.........eeeseee @ 41.05 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... @39.50 





Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton « 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton -@49.25 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 45.00@ 45.50 

WHEAT—Millers are showing decidedly 
more interest, but business this week has 
been restricted by light receipts and offer- 
ings. 

CORN—Corn underwent a severe break at 
today’s close, and buyers held off in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices on Monday. Futures 
were off 2c bu. The closing was weak. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 90%c; No. 3 yellow, 
89%c; No. 4 yellow, 87c. 

OATS—Sellers declined to follow full fu- 
ture declines, although sales could not be 





made at asking prices. Closing: No. 2 white, 

50c; No. 3 white, 49c; No. 4 white, 48c. 
BARLEY—There is a good inquiry for all 

grades of malting. Quotations: malting 82 


@84c, feed 74@78c, on track, through billed. 
Malting in store, 80@82c; opening shipment, 
78 @80c. 


RYE—Nominally quoted at 84c. 





TOLEDO, MAY 26 
FL winter wheat 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.10@6.50; 
$6.55@7; local hard winters, $6. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 





flour, 
spring, 


patent 
local 





Weta? Whent BUG 2écccccccses $ - @34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... «++» @34,50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 34. 50 @ 35.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 21 cars, 15 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 36 cars, 31 contract. 
OATS—-Receipts, 38 cars, 35 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
rr -—Shipments—, 
2 1 


23 922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 3, 400 146,200 344,900 23,390 
Corn, bus..... 53,000 31,250 18,005 69,660 
Oats, bus..... 77,900 71,750 22,345 99,700 





BOSTON, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short.... 8.15 
Spring patents, standard ........ 2 7.75 
BPTI Brat CIOMLS. ..ccccecessccce 5.75 @6.30 
Hard winter patents ......,...... 6.35 @7.50 
GOEL WIMGSK POCOMES 22. .cccccccss 6.60 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.10 
ee SP CE scared encnc scene 6.25 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent........... 4.60@5.00 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 


easier, especially for wheat feeds in transit, 
all rail. Other feeds quiet. Spring bran, 
transit shipment, $36.25@36.50; winter bran, 
$36.50@37; middlings, $36.50@38.50; mixed 
feed, $34@37.75; red dog, $41; gluten feed, 
prompt shipment, $44.36; gluten meal, $54.05; 
hominy feed, $39; stock feed, $39; oat hulls, 
reground, $20; cottonseed meal, $45.50@52; 
linseed meal, $44.50@46,—all in 100’s 

CORN MEAL—Demand_ quiet; 
steady. Granulated yellow $2.25, 
low $2.20, feeding meal and 
$1.95, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market dull and easy. Rolled 
is quoted at $3, and cut and ground $3.30, 
in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


market 
bolted yel- 
cracked corn 





--Receipts— r—Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis...16,300 19,365 oss ae 
Wheat, bus...48,175 33,525 20,088 202,198 
Corn, bus.... 1, 500 1,000 -.. 1,338,761 
Oats, bus 40,260 70,680 227,714 
Rye, bus vee 2,336 196 
Barley, bus.. .... iow kee 845 
Millfeed, tons 30 T 25 os 
Oatmeal, cases 200 ‘ 550 ° 
Exports from Boston éntien the — ‘ate 
ing May 26: 47,8 bus wheat and 79,891 


bus oats to Laverpoel. 





NEW YORK, MAY 26 

FLOUR—Business dull, with trading prac- 
tically confined to better known brands, Pa- 
cific Coast flours receiving some call. Rye 
flour practically a dead issue. Export busi- 
ness quiet. Quotations: spring fancy patents 
$6.90@7.40, standard patents $6.25 @6.90, first 
clears $5.65@6.20; hard winter short patents 
$6.50@7, straights $6@6.40, clears $5@5.50; 
soft winter straights, $5.50@6.10; rye, $4.50@ 
5.10,—all in jutes. Receipts, 189,000 bbls. 

WHEAT—Wicth lack of outside interest and 
uncertainty over future price changes, quota- 
tions moved over small range. Export sales 





small, Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.50%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, 
$1.49%; No, 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, 
$1.34%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.34; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.29. Receipts, 1,862,000 bus. 

CORN: with very moderate 
export inquiry. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 


$1.00%; No. 2 mixed, $1; 
Receipts, 69,000 bus. 

OATS—Prices moved in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
56c; No. 3 white, 54% @55c. Receipts, 244,000 
bus, 


No. 2 white, $1.00%. 





BALTIMORE, MAY 26 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
eer ee eee $6.75 @7.00 
Spring standard patent........... 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter short patent........ 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter straight............. 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.15 @6.40 
Soft winter straight (near- ‘by). 5.25 @5.50 
Rye flour, white 4.25@4.50 
Rye flour, dark 3.60 @3.85 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent........... coon ee &® 
City mills’ winter patent.............+.+. 7.35 
City mills’ winter straight............. 7.00 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances, but gen- 
erally unchanged and quiet. Quotations, in 
100-ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@ 
34.50; soft winter bran, $36@37; standard 
middlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $38@39; 
red dog, $40@42; city mills’ middlings, $36.50 
@ 37. 


demand and 
Receipts, 581,743 


WHEAT—Declined 2%c; 
movement good for season. 
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bus; exports, 488,560; stock, 306,516. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.30; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.28; range of 
southern for week, $1.05 @1.32%. 

CORN—Down 1%c; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 13,976 bus; stock, 
112,063. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low or better, track, 95c asked; contract, 
spot, 87%c; No. 2, spot, 89%c; range of 
southern for week, 86% @92%c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Off %c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 8,626 bus; exports, 21,324; 
stock, 157,617. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 54c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53%c. 

RYE—Lost 6%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 53,484 bus; exports, 338,325; 
stock, 883,924. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 82%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 10,778,697 lbs 


in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Dublin, 5,200 
to Leith, 4,550 to Dundee and 4,384 to Ham- 
burg. Quotations, per 160 lbs, packed in 140- 


Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ......-+++.00- $7.25@7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
BOIS BES GIOGE oc cccccccssccose 6.00@6.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ..........+. 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight .......-...+++- 5.90@6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, 
at former rates. Quotations: 


with ample offerings 
$4.90@5.25 bbl, 


in sacks, according to quality. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
quiet and market lower. Quotations, in car 


lots, per ton: 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 


Peer ccccerroreccece $35.00 @ 36.00 
36.00 @37.00 
36.00 @36.50 
39.50@ 40.00 





Red GOR ccccccsccccccvecccscese 42.50@ 43.00 
WHEAT 1%c early in 
week, but subsequently dropped 8c and 
closed weak. Receipts, 546,286 bus; exports, 
430,208; stock, 816,482. Quotations: 
Mo. 8 red winter ...ccrceceecs $1.29 @1.30 
No. 3 red winter ......eee008 1.25 @1.26 
Mo. 4 red winter ....cccccece 1.23 @1.24 
Bee. © FOR WIRtOP .ccccccecces 1.19 @1.20 
No. 4 red winter garlicky..... 1.19% @1.20% 
No. 5 red winter garlicky..... 1.14% @1.15% 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter, Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Export deliveries quiet and %c 
lower. Local car lots declined 1%c. Re- 
ceipts, 68,260 bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 
187,941. Quotations: car lots, in export eleva- 
tor, No. 2 90% @91%c, No. 3 89@90c, No. 4 
87% @88%c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow 96% @97c, No. 3 yellow 95% @96c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quilet but steady, with 


offerings only moderate. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... @2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ -@2.20 
White table meal, fancy......... oes + @2.20 
White corn flour, fancy......... 2.10@2.20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy......... 2.10@2.20 


Pearl hominy and grits..........-. 2.00 @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, 


pkgs 24 of each.....cccsscccees 2.00 @2.20 


OATS—Quiet, and prices eased off %c. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 72,- 
086 bus; exports, 70,000; stock, 1,019,222. 


Quotations: No. 2 No. 3 
white, 53% @54c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


white, 54% @55c; 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 29 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

May 29 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

GOCCGM. ccccsvccceces $6.50@7.10 
Standard patent 6.35 @6.85 
Second patent 6.25@6.50 
*First clear, 5.40@5.60 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.10 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 


$7.80@8.65 
7.55 @8.06 
7.25 @7.60 
6.00 @6.50 
3.75 @4.15 


30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 29), in 
jute, were: 

May 29 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.95 @6.10 $6.70@7.30 
Durum patent ........ 5.50@5.75 ....@5.60 
GIGRT ceccccdcvovccces 3.70@3.80 4.20@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

SOMO Bice sevces 204,060 177,685 250,250 
May 26... 205,395 280,630 254,895 296,295 
May 19... 219,000 287,185 261,530 275,050 
May 12... 238,555 248,415 232,095 253,780 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jume 3... wseses 500 2,500 2,180 
May 26... 2,542 930 6,035 2,670 
May 19... 1,171 715 2,150 400 
May 12... 200 6,070 17,315 3,445 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Apr. 7.. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 eee eee 
Apr. 14. 52 61,150 178,255 144,945 ose 

Apr. 21. 48 55,250 167,790 149,510 obs 


- 52 68,850 184,725 151,160 
51 58,850 147,815 145,390 
- 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 
- 50 57,100 162,750 148,410 
- 50 57,975 168,990 156,410 


357 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 29), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: May 29 Year ago 
Pear ee -@25.00 $17.00 @18.00 
Stand. middlings. . 27. '50@28. 00 = 48.00@19.00 


24.00 @ 25.00 
30.00 @32.00 


Flour middlings.. 31.00@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $32.75 @33.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 32.00@32.25 





No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.75@32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.50@31.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@28.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.25@ 2.30 
Corn meal, yellowf ......+e.00- 2.20@ 2.25 
Rye flour, white® ..........+0. 4.00@ 4.05 
Rye flour, pure dark*... 3.80@ 3.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbif... 6.45@ 6.55 
Graham, standard, bblit 6.40@ 6.45 
Rolled Oate®® ...cccccccccccese ° 35 


eee @ 2, 
69n000eeeeene 36.00 @38.00 
tPer bbl in sacks. 


Linseed oil meal* 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 

**90-l1b jute sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May 23....... $1.235% @1.28% $1.21% @1.29% 
May 24....... 1.23 @1.28 1.21 @1.29 
May 25....... 1.22% @1.27% thee 28% 
May B68. cccace 1.19 @1.23 HY 1.25 
May 88... 1.18% @1.22% Vie%OL, 24% 
May 29....... 1.16% @1.20% 1.14% @1.22% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May 23....... $1.20% @1.25% $1.19% @1.24% 
May 24....... 1.20 @1.25 1.19 @1.24 
May 325....... 1.19% @1.24% 1.18% @1.23% 
May S36. .cccee 1.16 @1.20 1.15 @1.20 
May 28....... 1.15% @1.19% 1.14% @1.19% 
May 88..c.00. 1.18% @1.17% 1.12% @1.17% 
May ay July May May July 
SB. cscs $1. 21% $1.22% 26..... $1.17% $1.18 
24.008 1.20% 1.22 , |} ee 1.15% 1.17% 
26..... 1.19% 1.21% 29..... 1.14% 1.15% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No, 1 amber No. 1 durum 
May 23....... $1.11% @1.14% $1.06% @1.09% 
May 34... 1.11% @1.14% 1.06% @1.09% 
MAY BB. ccccce 1.09% @1.12% 1.05% @1.07% 
May 26....... 1.06% @1.09% 1.025% @1.04% 
May B8..cccee 1.05% @1.09% 1.02% @1.04% 
May 29....... 1.04% @1.08% 1.01% @1.03% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
May 98. .c05.% $1.09% @1.13% $1.05% @1.08% 
May 24....... 1.095% @1.13% 1.05% @1.08% 
May 86...c00. 1.07% @1.11% 1.03% @1.06% 
May 36. ..s00% 1.045% @1.08% 1.005% @1.03% 
MOF BB.crcces 1.03% @1.08% 1.00% @1.03% 
May 29... ..00% 1.02% @1.07% -99% @1.02% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22.. 79% @80 40% @41 -.-@74% 54@63 
23.. 79 @79% 40% @41% -@72% 54@63 
24.. 80%@81 40% @41% 71%@71% 54@63 
25.. 80% @80% 40 @41 71 @71% 55@64 
26.. 75% @76 39 @40 67% @68 54@63 


28.. 76 @76% 38% @39% 68% @68% 54@63 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

M 


Saturday were: ay 27 
May 26 .May 19 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,315,880 1,190,790 1,260,800 
Flour, bblis..t... 30,400 16,878 22,590 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,628 681 282 
Corn, bus ....... 127,720 46,010 362,600 
Oats, bus........ 161,160 173,130 386,060 
Barley, bus...... 136,220 137,280 210,380 
Bye, BUS... e002 83,640 91,120 64,000 
Flaxseed, bus... 108,300 73,500 72,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by “a end- 
ing Saturday were: May 27 
May 26 May 19 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 670,680 795,240 603,500 
Flour, bbis...... 223,073 238,545 252,367 
Millstuff, tons.... 9,273 8,996 11,273 
COPR, BUR... cccces 64,960 37,240 227,920 
Oats, bus........ 569,160 793,100 967,200 
Barley, bus...... 141,100 162,240 301,550 
Bye, BOB. .ccccsce 33,660 15,840 148,960 
Flaxseed, bus.... 3,090 4,120 8,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 27 May 28 


May 26 Mayi19 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark..... 3,439 3,518 908 401 
No. 1 northern. 1,080 1,131 34 eve 
No. 2 northern. 1,652 1,672 696 eee 
Othera ......0- 6,256 6,406 2,855 803 
Totals ....... 12,427 12,727 4,492 1,204 
Im 1930 ..ccccee 5,708 6,152 eee one 
In 1919 ..... ° 4,125 5,871 eve eee 
Im 1938 ...sec00 59 58 eve eve 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 27 May 28 May 29 
May 26 May 19 1922 1921 1920 
17 


Corn .. 29 =1,415 153 26 
Oats .. 6,126 6,530 17,739 7,946 1,494 
Barley . 373 430 231 707 682 
Rye ... 3,913 3,855 217 21 = 3,148 
Flaxseed 19 9 63 993 22 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 22....$2.94% 2.83 2.86% 2.86% 2.74% 
May 23.... 2.92% 2,81 2.88% 2.88% 2.75 
May 24.... 2.94% 2.83% 2.90 2.90 2.76% 
May 25.... 2.94% 2.81% sou 2.89% 2.75 
May 26.... 2.95 2.79 $. 2.86% 2.71 
May 28.... 2.94% 2.81% 2.75% 2.86 2.72% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 108 72 228 19 63° 993 
Duluth .... 57 9 14 34 81 1,417 
Totals ... 165 81 237 563 144 2,410 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to May 
26, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ... 5,891 3,650 1,020 1,127 
Duluth ....... 3,369 2,919 3,197 3,304 
Totals ...... 9,260 6,569 4,217 4,431 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 26 
FLOU R—Quotations on hard winter wheat 






flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PINS. oc bo cnrtrcntydceveccssovads $6.40@6.80 

Straight .... 5.50@6.00 

First clear 4.70@5.10 

Second clear 4.15 @4.50 
MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 


100-1b sacks, per ton: bran, $25; brown shorts, 
$27@28; gray shorts, $28.50@29. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.12@1.22, No. 2 $1.11@1.22, No. 3 $1.10@ 
1.21, No. 4 $1.07@1.20; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.23@1.30, No. 2 $1.22@1.29, No. 3 $1.14@ 
1.25, No. 4 $1.10@1.20. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 83c, 
No. 2 83c, No. 3 82% @83, No. 4 81% @82c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 85c, No. 2 84%c, No. 3 


83% @84c, No. 4 82% @83c; mixed corn, No. 
1 82%c, No. 2 82%c, No. 3 82@82%c, No. 
4 81@81%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c——Receipts——, —-Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 16,925 9,425 101,075 79,375 
Wheat, bus.639,900 2,186,650 700,650 1,502,550 
Corn, bus..156,250 353,750 106,250 272,500 
Oats, bus.. 76,500 91,800 123,000 151,500 
Rye, bus... 2,200 4,400 ...... 7,700 
Barley bus. 3,000 21,000 5,200 24,700 
Bran, tons. 780 260 4,860 3,640 
Hay, tons.. 2,448 2,640 660 648 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 229 87 125 433 40 
Boston .... 34 cee 34 2 ede 
Buffalo .... 1,232 1,079 321 508 144 
Afloat 445 rr 198 eee ‘a8 
Chicago . 2,455 5,585 3,045 916 160 
Afloat aan re a oes eve 
Detroit .... 11 27 43 14 ase 
St. Joseph.. 680 68 94 1 2 
Duluth .... 7,476 90 584 9,636 498 
Galveston .. 856 eee’ vse 85 oa 
Indianapolis 115 330 103 1 cee 
Kansas City 3,145 303 371 145 88 
Milwaukee . 105 57 386 68 71 
Sioux City.. 367 67 276 39 15 
Minneapolis 12,427 17 6,126 3,913 373 
New Orleans 791 229 206 184 8 
New York.. 724 191 591 88 73 
Omaha - 1,318 102 579 81 8 
Peoria ..... eee 9 62 ee ee 
Philadelphia 212 218 1,021 25 2 
St. Louis... 505 195 253 173 7 
Toledo 532 83 265 13 1 
Afloat 100 owe es iss 
Canals ..... 115 261 202 
Lakes ..... 314 198 167 
Totals ...34,191 9,394 14,485. 16,694 1,490 
Last year...25,832 27,917 49,397 5,294 1,346 
Decreases: Wheat, 2,919,000 bus; corn, 


2,999,000; oats, 1,682,000; rye, 1,303,000; bar- 
ley, 319,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended May 
26, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic 580 352 91 65 760 
. See 198 93 8 one 90 
Pacific ..... 233 . 113 “es 

Totals ....1,011 445 99 178 850 
Prev. week. .1,475 332 59 167 1,055 


Totals July 1, 
1922, to May 
26, 1923..123,618 55,656 14,307 22,148 38,113 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 








bushel, by leading states, on May 1, 1923 
and 1922: 

1923 1922 
WOW BOG cic icecccvsccse 130 130 
Pennsylvania ........006 127 126 
MaryIanG §..cccvcccccccces 127 135 
VERN cc cc cciivucecoese 132 139 
North Carolina .......... 147 149 
GED cagcevssccccnseseces 124 129 
SUMO 0.6.0 0001000080 cane 124 127 
pS Pee 119 121 
po ere ee 124 125 
py ee eee 110 135 
SOR we cvcveccscocrecveves 105 114 
PRUOOTETS acco cc evcccceccus 115 120 
North Dakota ........... 101 123 
South Dakota ............ 97 125 
Nebraska 104 112 
Kansas ... - 106 123 
Kentucky - 131 136 
Tennessee .......6--.+e00s 135 140 
DOMES crcccscsvocecidess » 211 121 
QMIAMOMA 2. ccccciesccces 103 109 
BEORUERE  cbscccccccwnsose 100 122 
GRIEG! hoc i bccticcctee 100 99 
Idaho ...... 100 105 
Washington . coun - OS 126 
GRRE 060s os ave cvesticcees 113 107 

United States .......-. 121.0 109.8 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, May-29; in cents per 100 lbs: 


aoa From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen «2... 19.00 .2.¢ coos core 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Bremen . 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bristol ...... BECO cece cove cece 
Cardifm ....:. TE.00 ecco eves cor 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP cccccecs 20.00 + 20.00 20.00 
Dublin ° 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ....27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
MaimSd....... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Havre ..... -- 28.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «+. 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hull ...... oo BUCO cece cove coe 
Leith .......+- 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 .... 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 1... «see wees 
Southampton. 20.00 ooh. 068. bees 
Danzig ...... 4.00 -+ 24.00 24.00 
Pirseeus ...... 0.00 > S686 e800 
Stettin ...... 30.00 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gr in 


in store at 








above points for week enc ig 


May 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F ix 
Consolidated .... 1,067 60 35 1 
Ogilvies ...--.0% 87 156 189 
Grain Growers. 1,073 345 264 ; 
Fort William. 967 139 135 2 
GB, BD. Brccsccssce 2,427 657 373 82 
North Western .. 1,941 263 279 
Port Arthur ..... 4,612 1,023 719 +4 
Can, Gov't....... 1,642 184 110 69 
Sask. Co.-op. ... 3,144 255 68 20 
Private elev ators. 6,529 1,461 655 78 
Totale 2.2.0.0. 24,278 4,542 2,828 50 
VOOP GOO ccscccre 22,412 3,514 1,446 149 
Receipts .......+. 2,214 761 285 13 
Lake shipments.. 5,640 676 434 5 
Rail shipments... 135 94 52 2 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... 4 We. 2S. Wee ss 1 
No. 1 northern.16,430 No, 2 C. W..... 1,555 
No. 2 northern. 1,911 No. 3 C. W..... 1,319 
No. 3 northern. 1,473 Ex. 1 feed..... 11 
WO. 6 ccccseces GO © BOOG ccccsecce 475 
Be. 6 .cccccces 53 2 feed ......... 345 
WO. 6 wcrccscce 11 Special bin.... 2 
Feed ..cccccees 10 OEROTS .ecscces 74 
Durum ........ 188 Private ....... 1,461 
Winter .....6-. 11 _— 
Special bin .... 35 Potal orsccces 5,444 
Others ..ccsece 579 
Private ....... 6,529 
otal escsvee 27,333 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul 


“outside” 


70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 


1923, 
omitted): 


with comparisons, 


and Duluth; 
mills with a daily capacity of 


also 


by 63 


1922, to May 26, 
in barrels 


o— Output. 
Minneapolis -12,202 11,091 
St. Paw) ...00.. 502 355 
Duluth-Superior 881 623 
Outside mills... 8,611 6,380 


(0008 


Exports——— 


~— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922- 28 1921-22 
1 


tore 





704 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in April, 1/23 


and 1922, in barrels; 


Oo 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries ..... 


Totals 


1923 1922 

12,819 62,32 
354,894 235,: 26 

(ars 464,585 214,519 
832,298 512,°'7 


Flour exports for the eight months of '\e¢ 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 19.1, 


in barrels: 


'o— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1922-23 19:2 
364,404 481,02 
rrnrrr Ty 3,528,029 3,272,3: 4 


eeccseces 4,195,306 1,665,° 





Weta cecccecveccscses 8,087,739 5,419,3'° 
Wheat exports in April, 


bushels: 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Totals .cccvecccccvevse 


Wheat exports for the eight months of th: 
crop years beginning Sept: 1, 1922 and 1921. 


in bushels: 


Oa 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Totals «oc ccrses cies 


1923 and 1922, in 


1922-23 
9,810,503. 9,470,653 


1923 1922 

108,781 14,39 

3,714,315 998, of 
1,320,208 727,2 


5,148,304 1,739,77° 


1922 


eoee : 1187, 778,503 80,510,002 
eecocee + 23, 848,506 21,628,518 





- .171,437,512 111,509,173 
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May 30, 1923 
BREAD FROM SOYA BEANS 


Vienna Bakery Product Brought to Attention 
of Department of Agriculture—A 
Mixture with Patent Flour 


Wasuineton, D, C.—The Department 
of Commerce has asked the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture to analyze a new bread flour 
containing 20 per cent soya bean flour 
which is being manufactured commer- 
cially in Vienna. According to the 
claims of the manufacturers of the soya 
bean product, by a patent process they 
have made the flour palatable without 
losing the high protein and fat values. 
The flour contains 80 per cent of Ameri- 
can patent and 20 per cent of the soya 
bean product. In a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, Alfred P. Den- 
nis, special European agent, has this to 
say about this mixed flour: 

“Sone three months ago a Viennese 
baker .began putting out a loaf of 
wheatcn bread with a 20 per cent ad- 
mixture of soya bean flour. The out- 


put has now increased to 10,000 loaves 
per duy. Customers express themselves 
as be ng well satisfied with the product, 
and ‘ve business is said to be expand- 
ing. ihe soya flour is turned out under 
a secret process that eliminates the ob- 
jectiv.able features of the flour pre- 


pare’ from straight milled soya bean, 
such is the bitter, unpalatable taste of 
soya ‘lour, its poor keeping qualities, 
and \s unwholesome character. 

“Jt is known that the lard of hogs 


fed «n crude soya beans possesses an 
objec-ionable flavor, and that the ani- 
mals themselves fail to prosper on a 
major diet of soya beans, The soya 


flour as milled in Vienna under a pat- 
ent »rocess appears to be freed from 


the objectionable qualities referred to. 

“Broad claims are made for soya flour 
as a partial substitute for meats and 
fats, particularly in these 7 when 
such foods are scarce and high-priced. 
Soya flour is said to be rich in proteins 
and fats, and the carbohydrates in its 
content possess a sweetening quality 


which is not unagreeable as an ingredi- 
ent of bread. Claim is further made 
that under the new process of manufac- 
ture the soya flour is not only perfectly 
palatable, but is easily digested and as- 
similated. 

“The advantage such flour possesses 
over wheat ‘flour consists in the high 
nutritive value of soya bean flour, one 
pound of which is said to equal two 
pounds of meat plus a quarter of a 
pound of white flour. At the present 
time soya beans imported from Man- 
churia sell weight for weight at a slight 
advance over wheat, but bulk for bulk, 
more flour is obtained from soya beans 
than from wheat, as the former contains 
relatively less bran and less water. Soya 
flour was displayed in the Viennese mill 
which had been kept in bulk for 22 
ae without becoming musty or ran- 
cid. 

“It is suggested that the populariza- 
tion of soya flour may possibly serve to 
raise the standard of living and effi- 
ciency among European factory work- 
ers who are unable to incorporate in 
their family diet an adequate amount of 
meats and fats. The Viennese bakery, 
which has already carried the process be- 
yond the experimental stage, is using 
for its standard loaf 80 per cent Ameri- 
can patent wheat flour and 20 per cent 
refined soya flour. The grain of the loaf 
shows a yellow tinge, and carries a 
slightly sweetish flavor with a suggestion 
of milk in its composition.” 

Joun Marrinan. 


HAVANA MARKET INACTIVE 
Havana, Cupa, May 12—The flour 
Market continues dull, with very little 
movement. During the past week im- 
port purchases have been limited to 1,- 
300 200-Ib sacks. Prices have been go- 
ing down, quotations at present being 
%@50e lower than in the previous week. 
Importers are discouraged with pres- 
ent conditions in the trade, which are 
expected to continue for some time. 
They attribute the stagnant market 
largely to the fact that a number of 
exporting millers in the United: States 
are doing a consignment business. Large 
quantities. of flour have been sent to 
brokers here on this basis. 
é consignment practice results in no 
80d to the. miller, as it certainly does 








nothing to widen his business perma- 
nently; the competition of the reputable 
importers is too strong to be met suc- 
yy | in this manner. The only re- 
sult is demoralization to the, entire trade. 
It is doubtful if a single case could be 
cited of the consignment business bring- 
ing a benefit sufficient to justify it. So 
far as the present situation is con- 
cerned,” millers who .have consignment 
flour in stock here are likely to be heavy 
losers. 

Millers expect a, great deal_of their 
agents or salesmen ‘here, and give them 
little assistance. ‘They appear to. be- 
lieve that sending down a. few sacks of 
flour as samples is fulfilling their entire 
obligation toward finding a Cuban mar- 
ket. It is curious, however, that some 
of these millers, when business happens 
to come their way in spite of their lack 
of co-operation, have the habit of at- 
tributing it, not to the agent’s efforts 
but to the elements of quality and price. 
The seller rarely gets the credit that 
is due him. 

Flour brokers here are complaining 
that their principals of late have consid- 
ered 15c per sack a reasonable broker- 
age. This, however, does not meet the 
brokers’ ideas, particularly when, as is 
so often the case, the mill is entering 
business here with no knowledge what- 
soever of this market. 

As has been frequently pointed out, 
the export departments of United States 
mills frequently have no understanding 
of this market and are not willing to 
take advice. In this respect the Ca- 
nadian millers adopt as a rule exactly 
the opposite disposition. Their co-op- 
eration with selling agents is very grati- 
fying. 

One Canadian mill is paying salaries 
to special employees here, in addition 
to selling expenses and advertising. It 
must not be forgotten that it is only in 
exceptional cases that importers handle 
flour under mill brands. The practice 
of the Canadian mill, therefore, must 
be considered all the more logical, as it 
promotes the mill’s own brands. The 
firm in question does not rest with its 
efforts to get flour into this market, but 
carries its selling campaign even as far 
as the baker. 

NOTES 


Flour imports for the past week: from 
Canada, to Havana 8,810 200-lb sacks, 
to Nuevitas 250, to Cienfuegos 700; from 
the United States, to Havana 9,493, Nue- 
vitas 300, Santiago 2,000, Matanzas 850, 
Cardenas 500, Sagua 1,175, Cienfuegos 
1,622, 

The bakers’ strike has not yet been 
settled, the master bakers declining to 
accept the workmen’s terms. By the 
public the strike is considered unrea- 
sonable, as the price of bread is already 
high. Flour dealers, who at first be- 
lieved the disturbance would have no 
effect upon their business, are beginning 
to feel uneasy. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





FIRE PREVENTION DEVICE 

The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, has adopt- 
ed the hotels’ “Stop! Have You Left 
Anything?” idea as a means of prevent- 
ing fires in mills and elevators. It is 
sending out small metal plates which 
it desires to see attached to the door 
or door jamb of every flour mill and 
grain elevator in the United States, bear- 
ing the inscription, “Fire! Look Your 
Plant Over Thoroughly Before Lock- 
ing!” 

“No matter how often you leave your 
hotel room,” states the bureau in a let- 
ter accompanying this device, “you al- 
ways see that ‘Stop! sign. What we 
are trying to do is to impress on the 
miller or elevator operator the thought 
of the possibility of fire in his plant be- 
fore he turns the key. Our records 
have shown that considerably over ‘half 
of the flour mill and grain elevator fires 
start just after the plant has been closed 
down for the night and the operator has 
gone home. A careful examination of 
the property would have prevented near- 
ly all of these firés. 

“We are sending these metal signs to 
every flour mill or grain elevator upon 
request. The quality of the sign is such 
that it is rust resistive and can be placed 
on the outside of the mill over the key- 
hole if that is found to be the most con- 
spicuous place.” 
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The Notebook has been criticized at 
various times for referring to matters 
which predated its compiler’s birth. It 
is one of the penalties of not writing 
over a nom de plume. Our only defense 
is that we regret, for example, that we 
were not personally present when Colum- 
bus discovered America; and yet we 
have a vague idea that the event took 
place in 1492. Gilbert and Sullivan were 
writing for the theatre before our en- 
trance into this merry world and though 
we have seen all the revivals, Uncle 
Crabtree who was at the opening per- 
formance of Thespis may take it amiss 
if we should comment from _ hearsay 
upon that famous premiere. Therefore 
from that ably conducted magazine, The 
London Mercury, we quote after sitting 
at the feet of Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, 
the author of a review of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan light-operas. He with his 
harp was there and writes in part: 

“The present generation has little use 
for Gilbert apart from Sullivan, and 
still less for Sullivan apart from Gil- 
bert. It should, therefore, give due 
credit to the man who made the part- 
nership possible. It is indeed impos- 
sible to attempt a sketch, however slight, 
of the history of the famous operas with- 
out indicating the greatness of Richard 
D’Oyly Carte, ablest and most enter- 
prising of theatrical managers. In 1871 
it would have required extraordinary 
perspicacity to recognize in Gilbert and 
Sullivan the makings of the happiest col- 
laboration in the records of the English 
Stage since Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Gilbert five years before had written a 
burlesque which ran for a hundred and 
twenty nights at the St. James’s, but 
had not been an unmixed success because 
the gallery missed most of the jokes: 
He wrote it in a week and got only 
thirty pounds for it. Sullivan had com- 
posed a certain amount of sacred music 
and an orchestral accompaniment to the 
Tempest, which pleased, among others, 
Charles Dickens, who, it must -be con- 
fessed, knew very little about music. 
Finally the curtain had descended at the 
Gaiety Theatre upon the first perform- 
ance of the first Gilbert and Sullivan 
musical play, Thespis, or the Gods Grown 
Old—and it had descended in dead si- 
lence! It is true that Thespis did a little 
better when the players began to learn 
their parts, The critics were agreed that 
the piece had been insufficiently re- 
hearsed, and Gilbert, as we shall see 
later, took the lesson to heart. But al- 
most anyone who was present at the 
Gaiety on that unfortunate first night, 
December 26, 1871—or at any time dur- 
ing the run of Thespis, for the matter 
of that—would have told you that, while 
William Schwenck Gilbert and Arthur 
Sullivan were both of them men who 
would probably make their mark, it 
would certainly not be in comic opera. 
D’Oyly Carte, however, was of a differ- 
ent opinion. He asked Gilbert to write 
a curtain-raiser for the Royalty, the 
music to be afterwards composed by 
Sullivan. The result was Trial by Jury, 
which was produced in March, 1875, and 
ran for nine months. The ¢elebrated 
partnership had begun. 

“Trial by Jury was well received by the 
public, but not so well by the press. W. 
S. Penley played the foreman of the 
jury; Gilbert himself appeared on the 
stage in the part of the Associate and 
hugely enjoyed it. This time there had 
been no mistake about rehearsals, and 
public enthusiasm grew steadily. It was 
obvious that the public was right, and 
D’Oyly Carte seems to have decided 
forthwith to put his money on Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

“He proceeded to make arrangements 
for a season at the Opera Comique, 
which opened on November 17th, 1876, 
with The Sorcerer. The new opera was 
not quite so topical as Trial by Jury; but 
the spectacle of a clergyman, who was 
not a stage caricature of a clergyman 
but apparently a real one, giving vent 
to the most ludicrous sentiments, caught 
on at once, and even the critics began 


to join in the chorus of praise. This 
was Rutland Barrington’s part, and 
Grossmith’s name also appears now for 
the first time. To The Sorcerer suc- 
ceeded H. M. S. Pinafore, which is cer- 
tainly either the best or the second-best 
of the whole series of operas. It will 
be found on inquiry that every good 
Savoyard, when asked for his order of 
merit, places Pinafore in the first two. 
And, as it ran for seven hundred nights 
on its first production, thereby estab- 
lishing a record for Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas that remains unbroken, it may 
be concluded that the judgment of 1878 
did not differ from that of 1922. Gil- 
bert had been to Portsmouth to visit 
the Victory, by permission of the Ad- 
miralty, in order that an exact copy of 
the quarter-deck might be made for the 
stage of the Opera Comique, and the 
scene, as we have seen it copied in re- 
cent revivals, is extraordinarily effective. 

“The Pirates of Penzance followed 
Pinafore, and was almost as well re- 
ceived; but it was the unprecedented 
success of the latter that really made 
Gilbert and Sullivan. From that mo- 
ment there was no looking back. 

“The last of the four operas produced 
at the Opera Comique was Patience, and 
it ran from April 23rd, 1881, till Oc- 
tober of the same year, when the com- 
pany was transferred to the Savoy.” 

Patience came to a triumphant close 
and Jolanthe was introduced. 


“Oh, Captain Shaw, 

Type of true love kept under, 
Could thy brigade with cold cascade 
Quench my great love, I wonder!” 


“T think that one of the most beautiful 
airs that Sullivan ever wrote. And I 
unhesitatingly plump for that moment 
as the greatest in the history of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

“No man can help having his favour- 
ite among these operas; but I must be 
careful not to represent everything that 
came after Jolanthe as mere anti-climax. 
It was certainly nothing of the kind. 
There was first the musically charming 
Princess Ida, and then in 1885 the most 
widely popular of the whole series, The 
Mikado. The Mikado thoroughly de- 
serves its popularity. It has many of 
the best songs, the most complicated— 
and therefore the most amusing—plot, 
and far and away the _best-written 
“book.” It ran for six hundred and 
seventy-two nights, thus nearly equaling 
the record set up by Pinafore. Next 
came Ruddigore, which may perhaps be 
classed with Princess Ida. 

“After Ruddigore came The Yeoman 
of the Guard, which quite a large num- 
ber of people appear to prefer above all. 
In point of fact, so did Gilbert, and he 


ranked Ruddigore next. There is a 
familiar story of how the idea of 
The Yeoman first occurred to him 


through catching sight of a large picture 
of a Beef-eater on an advertisement 
hoarding while waiting for his train at a 
suburban platform. Finally, the great 
Savoy period was brought to a worthy 
end with The Gondoliers, which ran for 
554 performances and—if we may judge 
from that figure—ranked third among 
the operas in the popular esteem. In 


- 1889 Gilbert and Sullivan had a quarrel 


about a carpet. They separated. In 
1892 Gilbert produced The Mountebanks 
(music by Cellier and Grossmith!) and 
the cqnally unsuccessful Haste to the 
Wedding. In 1893 Gilbert and Sullivan 
were brought together again, and they 
produced at the Savoy two more comic 
operas, Utopia Limited, and The Grand 
Duke. But it was obvious at once that 
the spell had been broken. The Grand 
Duke was very much worse than the - 
worst that had gone before. It was 
the last. Four years later (1900) Sul- 
livan died. ' 

“At present the keenest supporters of 
Gilbert and Sullivan in the world are 


~ the undergraduate audiences of Oxford 


and Cambridge, none of whom had been 
born or thought of when the plays were 
written.” 
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HOOVER SURVEYS RUSSIA 


Gives Account of Present Situation in Its Re- 
lation to American Kelief Work—*“Eco- 
nomic Retreat” from Communism 


In response to a request from C. V. 
Hibbard, associate general secretary of 
the international committee, Y. M. C. A., 
Herbert Hoover has compiled the fol- 
lowing survey of the present situation 
in Russia in its relation to various Amer- 
ican efforts in relief and reconstruction: 

It is impossible to picture adequately 
the complete impoverishment of a great 
nation. The war, the revolution, the 
blockade, the great climatic famine of 
last year, the trial and failure of com- 
munism all have combined to project a 
misery and impoverishment the most aw- 
ful of modern history. 

The terrible famines and epidemics 
have been stemmed through the great 
relief campaign and the improved har- 
vest of last August. There are some 
signs of renewed national life from the 
changes in economic policies, yet stand- 
ards of living are still the lowest in the 
civilized world, disease is rife, and mor- 
tality is high, 

The “economic retreat” from com- 
munism undertaken two years ago has 
resulted in impulse to recovery in cer- 
tain directions. It has restored a large 
measure of individualism and initiative 
in agriculture, small trades, and small 
industries. The agricultural population 
(over 90 per cent of the whole) in some 
measure shows a hopeful stir of im- 
provement because of the division of the 
old landlord lands, the establishment of 
limited right of inheritance, the fixation 
of taxation with a graduated percentage 
in kind, and the freedom to market any 
surplus, have all in some measure re- 
stored primary self interest in produc- 
tion. 

Progress in recovery has been retard- 
ed by the great famine from the 1921 
crop failure in the Volga valley and the 
southern Ukraine, from the loss of ani- 
mals, from the decreased output of ag- 
ricultural implement factories over many 
years, and from the plagues of insect 
pests. Fundamental recovery is taking 
place but it will be slow and painful 
without help from the outside world. 

The most recent officia! announcement 
(for the reliability of which I take no 
responsibility) of the increase in the 
yield of the grain tax from about 70,- 
000,000 bus out of the 1921 crop to about 
220,000,000 out of the 1922 crop, to- 
gether with the announcements that the 
government is in position to care for 
the local famine areas and is able to ex- 
port anywhere from 10,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 bus of surplus, are all at least 
indications of progress in grain produc- 
tion. But the peasants are still very 
short of work animals and food animals, 
and the children in some localities are, 
consequently, short of the necessary milk 
and fats. 

What Russia needs is economic recon- 
struction; the re-creation of productiv- 
ity. Her peasants need agricultural ma- 
chinery and animals. Her workmen need 
tools, her industries need raw materials, 
her factories need new machinery, her 
transportation needs repairs and equip- 
ment. If her large industry is to be 
restored, she needs skilled workmen and 
trained executives and the impulse of 
self-interest that is absent from nation- 
alized industry. 

In any event, it will be seen that there 
are four entirely different “relief” prob- 
lems in Russia—the first is the great 
famine, which was due to the failure of 
the harvest of 1921. 

This had to be relieved last year by 
food shipments from America accom- 
plished through the mobilization of some 
$70,000,000 by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and co-operating bodies: 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
its Student Friendship Fund, American 
Red Cross, American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, American Friends 
- Service Committee, Mennonite Central 
Relief Committee, National Catholic 
Welfare Council, National Lutheran 
Council, Volga Relief Society, Federal 
Council of Charchn of Christ in Amer- 
ica, Southern Baptist Convention. 

With the funds so mobilized, which in- 
clude large appropriations from the 
United States Congress and the Soviet 
government, the lives of 11,000,000 peo- 
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ple were saved. Other foreign organi- 
zations supported about 1,000,000. 

While the crop of 1922 partly reme- 
died the situation, it was because of 
continued shortages in the vital foods 
necessary for children that the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration and co-oper- 
ating associations continued to ship to 
Russia the necessary supplies for 3,- 
000,000 children until next harvest. The 
American Quakers and some British as- 
sociations are also at work in this field. 
If the next harvest is successful the 
continued shipment, even of special 
foods for children, should not be neces- 
sary. 

The second problem is disease. The 
A. R. A., from congressional appropria- 
tion of war stocks and through support 
of the Red Cross, has carried on a cam- 
paign against the spread of typhus, 
typhoid, malaria, and smallpox. The 
medical supplies were furnished and the 
Russian doctors organized to the extent 
that 12,000 hospitals were equipped and 
over 5,000,000 people Sescuhelel or vac- 
cinated. Thus the spread of these dis- 
eases has been much curtailed. The med- 
ical supplies in the hands of the relief 
organization will last until next summer, 
after which time they will need to be 
imported by the government or other 
charitable sources. 

The third problem is poverty. This 
has its most active expression in unem- 
ployment, for starvation can take place 
in the presence of ample and cheap food 
supply if people cannot buy. As a mat- 
ter of charity, this can only be relieved 
by the organization of individual relief. 
Its primary cure is reconstruction. The 
A. R. A.,, in co-operation with the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund of the Y. M. C. 
A, and acting on behalf of various gen- 
erous individuals, is doing something in 
this field, as it is now furnishing food 
and clothing to from 100,000 to 150,000 
students, school teachers, and profes- 
sional groups, who are vital to the re- 
cuperation of Russia. 

The fourth problem is reconstruction. 
In the large industries and foreign. trade 
this is hopeless until economic funda- 
mentals are altered and large capital 
flows into Russia. In the agricultural 
population the problem is not so hope- 
less, for the needs are less in volume; 
the impulse to produce is largely re- 
stored, and it does offer a field toward 
which charity can well direct itself with 
hopes of constructive results. The work 
of the several American associations in 
this field is effecting good results and 
should go on. Being an emergency 
organization solely for famine, the A. 
R. A. cannot undertake reconstruction. 

The first phase of relief—the ship- 
ment of food—will, I hope, be over with 
the next harvest, although this depends 
upon the harvest itself. The other forms 
of relief—medical, poverty, reconstruc- 
tion—will deservedly pull upon the 
heartstrings of charity for many years 
to come and offer an ample field for 
those who can devote themselves to such 
work, for the terrible suffering of a 
great people groping for freedom from 
centuries of wrong must enlist the sym- 
pathy of every well-thinking person. 
But one essential is critically necessary ; 
in order that such American effort shall 
be in responsible hands and not ex- 
hausted in propaganda, it should be ad- 
ministered through some of the above 
religious bodies. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





Others 
429,254 


From 
Halifax, N. S 
Other Nova Scotia 
points 
St. John, N. B 
Other New Bruns- 
wick points 
Montreal, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Coaticook, Que, .... 
Abercorn, Que. 
St. John’s, Que. .... 
Athelstan, Que. 
St. Armand, Que. .. 
Other Quebec points 
Cornwall, Ont. .... wegue 
Windsor, Ont. .... 500 
Prescott, Ont. 11,145 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 178,166 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 261,585 54,108 
Fort Francis, Ont... 9,633 
Emerson, Man. .... 18,765 
North Portal, Sask.. 7,664 
Other West. Canada 
Vancouver, B. C.... 


3,528,029 364,404 4,195,306 


39,029 
326,782 


743,012 


529,728 


92 
42,923 


69,923 





Totals .. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil] be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





A Co-EpucaTIONAL FArLure 
Father (to daughter): “Did you get 
a good education at college?” 
Daughter: “No, he flunked out.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
* * 


“Your husband has been ill? Is _ his 
condition critical?” asked the vicar, who 
was paying his monthly call. 

“It’s worse than critical,” replied the 
worried-looking woman; “it’s abusive.” 

—D, A. C. News. 
* ~ 


“Do you get many reorders. in your 
* o” & se 
business ? 

“No,” replied the old bootlegger. “If 
any of my customers come back, it’s 
only to haunt me.” —Judge. 

* * 

At a transfer station a man was wait- 
ing patiently for a street car, when a 
woman, highly excited, rushed up to him 
and cried: “Are you the man here?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Are you the man here?” she repeated. 

“No, madam,” he said, concealing a 
smile. “The man here is that man over 
there.” —Capper’s Farmer. 

* * 


Customer: “Do you make life-size en- 
largements from photographs?” 

Photographer: “Yes, sir; that’s one of 
our very special lines.” 

Customer: “Well, do one of this for 
me, It’s a snap I took of a whale.” 

—Bulletin (Sydney). 
* * 

A psychiatric board was testing the 
mentality of a negro soldier. 

“Do you ever hear voices without be- 
ing able to tell who is speaking or where 
the sound comes from?” 

“Yes, suh,” answered the negro. 

“And when does this occur?” 

“When I’se talkin’ over de telephone.” 
—The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis). 

* * 


A Texas legislator recently charged 
that the university was teaching social- 
ism, and cited the catalogue where in 
plain black print it was set out that 
there were classes in and teachers of 
Sociology. —Appeal (St. Paul). 

* * 

Young Dobbs: “I want to try on that 
suit in the window.” 

Assistant: “Sorry, sir, but you'll have 
to use the dressing room.”—London Mail, 

- * 


A Negro went fishing. He hooked a 
big catfish which pulled him overboard. 
As he crawled back into the boat, he 
said, philosophically: “What I wanna 
know is dis: Is dis niggah fishin’ or is 
dis fish niggerin’?” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* * 


“I’ve come to fix that old tub in the 
kitchen.” 

“Oh, mamma! 
see the cook!” 


Here’s the doctor to 
—Harvard Lampoon, 
* * 

Comedian (dictating his will): “What 
money I have, if any, such as it is, or 
might be, that is to say—” 

mwyer: “I can put that in more legal 
language.” 

Comedian: “I know, but I want to get 
a laugh.” —Punch. 
* * 

A colored woman consulted the village 
lawyer. 

“Ah want to divo’ce mah husband,” 
she said. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the law- 
er. 

: “That nigger’s done gone an’ got re- 
ligion, and we ain’t seen a chicken on de 
table foh two weeks.” 

—Progressive Grocer. 





HELP WANTED 








BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


An old-established spring wheat 
mill is desirous of making a 
change in its sales policy at Bos- 
ton. Now represented by a bro- 
ker, but wants to open its own 
office and needs the services of 
an aggressive salesman, one who 
can take charge of three or four 
men and cover New England and 
Hudson valley territory. Brands 
are well established, and, to the 
right man, this should prove an 
exceptional opportunity. Give 
full particulars as to experience 
with application, addressing 
1283, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


A milling concern long established 
and having exceptionally high stand- 
ing in the trade as to quality prod- 
ucts, ethics and dependability, so 
licits application from salesmen fa- 
miliar with Ohio territory. Must 
have record to prove ability. We are 
millers of Spring Wheat Flour and 
Kansas Wheat Flour. Our proposi- 
tion has a strong appeal to ambitious 
salesmen with confidence in their 
ability to produce results. State age, 
salary desired and give full particu- 
lars regarding experience, genera! 
qualifications and acquaintance with 
the trade. Address 1281, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 





MICHIGAN - INDIANA SALESM \N 
wanted. By old established and aggr s- 
sive Spring Wheat mill, high gruie 
salesman with successful record. W ill 
make attractive inducement to the right 
man, Give full particulars. Addr«ss 
1318, care Northwestern Miller, Min?«- 
apolis. 





EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Southwestern mill has opening fo° 
export sales manager. Should under 
stand European export but it is mor 

important that he know Latin-Ame! 

ican trade thoroughly. Ability ¢t 

correspond in Spanish language de- 
sirable but not essential. We are de 

termined to extend trade into Latin- 
American countries and want. bes‘ 
available man to undertake th: 
work for us. Applications treated a: 
confidential. Address 932, car 

Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. , 


, 





WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND M! | 
er; 2,000-bbi three-unit plant, both soft ."d 
hard. Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Il. 








